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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


In recent years well-known politicians, public figures and 
men of the publishing world in many countries, feeling rever- 
ence for the great leader President Kim II Sung, have written 
many articles about his great idea, wise guidance, noble 
personality and high virtue and brought them out in book form 


or put in them in publications. 
Readers of this book will find some of their writings. 
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KOREAN LEADER OPTIMISTIC 


Wilfred Burchett 
Australian Writer and Journalist 


President Kim Il Sung of the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea (DPRK) has no_ illusions about Washington’s 
“detente” policy. 

In a four-and-a-half hour interview in Pyongyang on 
October 21, 1975, President Kim Il Sung sternly condemned 
the escalation of aggressive US activities in Korea, warning 
that they created grave threats of war on the Korean peninsula. 

At the same time, the Korean leader was confident any 
bellicose designs from Washington would be defeated. 

President Kim Il Sung also discussed the impact of the 
US defeat in Indochina for Korea and the debate on the 
Korean question at the UN. Asked what the prospects for 
Korean reunification were in light of the US failure in Indoch- 
ina, the President stated: 

“After their ignominious setback in Indochina US leaders 
are scheming to keep south Korea in their grips as a military 
bastion in Asia and also in order to intensify their aggressive 
intentions against Korea itself. In declaring south Korea a 
‘forward defense area’ of the USA, the ringleaders of US 
imperialism are openly stating that they will continue to 
maintain their military forces in south Korea. 

‘Recently the US Secretary of Defense visited south 
Korea and blustered that if war breaks out in Korea, US forces 
would be ‘automatically involved’ and he threatened the use 
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of ‘nuclear weapons’. While inspecting the area along the 
Military Demarcation Line he even discussed operational plans 
of aggression against the northern half of the Republic. This 
is proof for us that the ambition of the US to use south Korea 
as a base for invading and occupying the whole of Korea has 
ir. no way changed....” 


MILITARY ACTIVITY 


President Kim Il] Sung, as well as senior north Korean 
staff officers whom I had met at Panmunjom a few days prior 
to my talk with the President, affirmed that since the visit 
of ex-Secretary of Defense James Schlesinger to Seoul at the 
end of August, there had been greatly intensified military 
activity in south Korea, especially in the areas adjacent to the 
north. These actions include the installation of ramps for 
guided missiles capable of carrying nuclear warheads, less 
than three miles south of the Demilitarized Zone, and the car- 
rying out of repeated military exercises during which there has. 
been mock firing of nuclear weapons against the north. 

“The US has reinforced its military strength in south 
Korea,” continued the President, ‘‘and introduced nuclear 
weapons and other weapons of mass destruction in large qu- 
antities and deployed them near the Military Demarcatior 
Line, while reorganizing their operational command system. 

“At the same time as reequipping the south Korean army 
with new-type weapons, building new military bases and ex- 
panding existing ones on a large scale in many parts of south 
Korea under the slogan of modernization of the ‘ROK’ 
(Republic of Korea) army, the American militarists are in- 
stigating their south Korean puppets to provoke a war against 
the northern half of the Republic.... Such aggressive manoeuvres 
have increased tension and created a grave situation in which 
war could break out at any moment.” 


HEIGHTENED VIGILANCE 


The President then repeated a warning which he had ut- 
tered several times in the past few months and notably during 
his visit to Peking earlier this year: 

“Our people are watching the enemy’s aggressive moves 
with heightened vigilance, fully ready to counter them. If they 
do unleash another war in Korea, the Korean people will reply 
with a determined rebuff and, taking advantage of the op- 
portunity, will reunify the country. The US imperialists must 
at once desist from such reckless aggressive maneuvers against 
Korea and immediately withdraw from south Korea, together 
with their troops. If they ignore the legitimate demand of the 
Korean people and persist in active aggression against the 
northern half of the Republic, they will suffer an even graver 
defeat than they did in Indochina.” 

President Kim Il Sung has several times publicly affirmed 
that “war could break out at any moment’. And _ while his 
warnings have been interpreted in Seoul as intentions of the 
north “to invade the south,” there is no evidence of such pre- 
parations. 

..While visiting Seoul, the former head of the Pentagon 
was compelled to admit that any attack by the north “was 
most unlikely”. Actually, the north is stressing rapid economic 
development and there have been huge investments made in 
new enterprises going up all over the country. Also, large 
urban and rural housing developments can be observed. All 
taxes on personal income were abolished, there was a 30% 
average price cut in industrial consumer goods and _ educa- 
tion was made compulsory for 11 years. These are hardly the 
sort of measures indicating the imminence of war. 

The whole atmosphere was very different from that of my 
first postwar visit of 1967. 


HISTORIC VICTORY 


Concerning concrete measures to unify the country, 
President Kim I] Sung said: “It is essential first of all to 
remove ‘UN cap’ from US forces occupying the south and make 
them all pull out. The occupation of south Korea by US troops 
is the main obstacle to our national reunification. It is also 
the key factor endangering peace in Korea. The withdrawal 
of US troops is the prerequisite for the independent peaceful 
solution of our reunification problem. 

“The present Armistice Agreement, aimed at only a cessa- 
tion of hostilities over 20 years ago, provides no guarantee for 
lasting peace in our country.... The conclusion of the peace 
agreement between the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
and the US is an urgent problem, the solution of which brooks 
not a moment’s delay.... Only when such a peace agreement is 
signed, will the danger of war be removed and favorable con- 
ditions be created for peaceful reunification. If this is done the 
Korean people will attain their national reunification indepen- 
dently and peacefully by their own efforts and in accordance 
with democratic principles. 

“In short, we are optimistic about the perspective for 
reunification. Obviously the road is still beset with great 
difficulties due to the obstruction of the US imperialists and 
their allies. Many problems must still be solved to reunify the 
country. But we are not in the least pessimistic about the 
prospect... The positive struggie of the entire Korean people 
and pressure exerted by people throughout the world will 
check and frustrate the maneuverings of the separatists at 
home and abroad and will surely bring about the reunification 
of the country.” 

Regarding the 43-nation resolution on Korea which was 
presented to the UN General Assembly, President Kim Il Sung 
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said: “As you know, the ‘UN force’ in south Korea is nothing 
less than US troops. Therefore, the question of disbanding the 
‘UN Command’ and the question of withdrawal of US troops 
can never be separated from each other. When the ‘UN 
Command’ is dissolved, US forces. stationed in south Korea 
under the UN flag must pull out. The mere dissolution of 
the ‘UN Command’ without the withdrawal of US troops from 
south Korea has practically little effect for the achievement of 
the independent peaceful reunification of our country. 

“If the United Nations is to contribute to Korea’s reunifica- 
tion, it must be in steps for the withdrawal of all US troops 
staying in south Korea under the UN signboard simultaneously 
with the dissolution of the ‘UN Command’....” 

On October 29, the Political Committee (the thirtieth UN 
General Assembly—EFd.) approved the motion which calls for 
the dissolution of the “UN Command” and of all foreign troops 
siationed in south Korea under the UN flag. 

By all foreign troops, the UN body meant all 42,000 of the 
US occupation troops, not the mere 300 American personnel 
that US officials hypocritically claim are the only American 
troops that comprise the “UN Command.” 

The other principal operative part of the resolution called 
for the replacement of the 1953 Korean Military Armistice 
Agreement by a peace treaty between the signers of the 
armistice, that is, the DPRK and the US. 

This vote was considered an historic victory by all the 
Korean people who cherish peace because it was the first time 
that a UN body has officially repudiated the US occupation of 
south Korea and called for its termination, despite strenuous 
US efforts to block such a resolution. 

Because of extremely heavy US pressure on its allies, 
however, the Political Committee also approved a US-spon- 
sored resolution, by 59-51 votes with 29 abstentions, that would 
call for negotiations to guarantee the implementation of the 
original armistice. Only after such negotiations would the US 
agree to the dissolution of the “UN Command.” Moreover, the 
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US made clear during the debate, in which it attempted to justily 
ifs past and present aggressive posture toward Korea, that it 
intended to keep the US troops in Korea. The legal basis for 
this occupation, according to the US, is the bilateral treaty be- 
tween Washington and the Seoul regime—precisely the regime 
which is maintained by the US military presence in south Korea. 

Whatever the final decision made by the General As- 
sembly, the condemnation of the US occupation by the UN has 
been the most serious political defeat the US has suffered on 
the Korean question. The issue is certain to remain a burning 
question in the international arena with continuing repercus- 
sions that are bound to damage US prestige and the claims of 
legitimacy of its south Korean puppets. However, it is equally 
certain, in view of present US policies, that Washington will 
fight tooth and nail to retain its last toe-hold on the Asian con- 
tinent and to maintain in power the south Korean regime which 


permits this. 
KOREAN ECONOMY EXPANDS 


The economy of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
has continued to expand at a very fast rate. 

According to official statistics, this has meant an average 
annual increase of 18.4% in industrial output value over the 
past four years and eight months—despite the state of the 
world economy, the fuel crisis and other negative factors. 

By the number of large, modern heavy industry factories 
now under construction, it is clear that the aim of the DPRK 
is to maintain a rapid rate of expansion over the years ahead. 
There is no doubt that the policy of economic self-reliance has 
cushioned the effect of the world economic crisis on internal 
developments. The extent to which the economy has been hit by 
external factors has only confirmed the correctness of what is 
known as the “Juche” policy of self-reliance. 
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What is needed is more—not less—of the ‘Juche’ line. 
This was clear from a long discussion I had with President 
Kim Il Sung last month in which he dealt with a number of 
points I had raised on internal and external policies. 

“At present, many countries of the world are suffering 
from the shortage of food, fuel and raw materials,” said 
President Kim I! Sung. “But we are free from such difficulties. 

“We have long become self-sufficient in food.... This year 
we reaped a bumper harvest despite the very unfavourable 
weather conditions.... We do not suffer from food shortage, but 
store it away. We even export food—some of it to socialist 
countries and also to other countries which ask us to make up 
for their shortages. Last year, for instance, we delivered 
200,000 tons of rice to Indonesia at her request...” 

What is clear from this and other statements of the President 
is that north Korea is developing into an important grain export- 
ing country. 

The rapid advance in agriculture can be judged from the 
fact that in 1956, the grain output far surpassed the best pre- 
war year (1949). In 1974, it had reached seven million tons. 
Main factors in this rapid expansion of grain production are 
total irrigation of the grain-producing lands, a high degree of 
mechanization and the scientific application of fertilizers. 

“We plan to produce 10 million tons of grain in the future,” 
continued the President. ““We do intensive farming because we 
are short of arable land. The irrigation and_ electrification 
programs for agriculture have been completed. Now we are con- 
fronted with the task of completing the plan for adequate ap- 
plication of chemical fertilizers and comprehensive mechaniza- 
tion. 

“We can accomplish this quickly. We have already built 
large-scale, modern tractor plants, and others for tractor-hauled 
implements as well as tractor assembly plants in many areas.... 
So we have already laid the foundation for steadily boosting 
grain production, there seems to be no problem in producing 10 
aillion tons of grain in the future....” 


The export potential for this production is obvious. But 
here, as President Kim Il Sung explained, there were some 
difficulties—finding the shipping to haul the grain for one. This 
applied also to other north Korean exports, including nonferrous 
metals which had been piling up on the docks due to the lack of 
transport. 

“The most urgent question in our country today is to 
develop sea transport,” said the President in outlining a “sellf- 
reliant” solution for all pressing problems. “The rapid develop- 
ment of sea transport is of great importance in easing the strain 
on transportation and developing foreign trade. In the past we 
conducted trade only with socialist countries. We had no trade 
relations with capitalist countries due to the economic blockade 
waged by US imperialism against our country. 

“In future, however, we should conduct extensive trade 
with the Third World countries and also with France and other 
capitalist countries of Western Europe. However, the lack of sea 
transport poses a problem in expanding and developing such 
trade. The ports of our country are now piled high with goods 
but we cannot ship and sell them quickly due to the lack of 
vessels. Of late, the rate for chartering ships has trebled, but 
it is difficult to charter a ship even by paying the increased 
rates. Faced with such conditions, the only solution is to build 
many large cargo ships ourselves....” 

‘In the past,” continued the President, “even if we had our 
own ships, they could not sail freely, so we formed and operated 
jcint shipping companies with other countries. But now our 
ships can sail freely anywhere, under the flag of our Republic... 

“Our country has the material and technical foundations for 
extensively developing the shipbuilding industry and the enthu- 
siasm of our working class is very high. They say they will 
make anything the Party asks them to...” President 
Kim Il Sung estimated that the maritime transport problem 
could be solved within “two or three years.” 


AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 


On more general economic developments, President 
Kim I] Sung said that the Six-Year Economic Plan—due for 
completion by the end of 1976—had been completed one year 
and four months ahead of schedule in terms of gross industrial 
output value and two years ahead of schedule in agriculture. 

“However, two of the major goals are yet to be reached,” 
President Kim I] Sung conceded. “One is the goal of steel 
production and the other is cement. We failed to hit these two 
targets because it took some time to import large modern equip- 
ment from other countries. These two goals will be attained 
within the first half of next year....” 

President Kim Il Sung told me the targets for steel and 
cement are 12 and 20 million tons respectively. 

“This enormous amount of steel and cement which we are 
going to produce is not only for our own use,” he continued. 
‘“‘Where can we use 20 million tons of cement? By producing 
large quantities of steel and cement, we intend to help the Third 
World countries, the countries of the newly-emerging forces, not 
merely to meet our home demands. These countries are carrying 
on construction on a vast scale and their demands for such 
things as steel and cement are great.” 

A country with a hard-working, disciplined population of 
about 16 million, infinitely rich in raw materials and with a 
harmonious development between heavy and light industry 
and agriculture, north Korea is pushing ahead at breathtaking 
speed. 


IN ECONOMIC POLICY: JUCHE PAYS OFF IN DPRK 


Independence and self-sufficiency are the key points in the 
very swift development of the economy of the DPRK. 

These have almost completely insulated the DPRK’s 
internal economic developments from external factors such as 
the fuel crisis or any of the other periodic economic crises of 
the capitalist world. 

In general, because the country has built up a virtually 
weather-proof and highly self-sufficient agriculture and a 
powerful industry for which most raw materials are locally 
available, the present world economic crisis has only a marginal 
influence on internal developments. 

President Kim Il Sung gave me one important example: 
‘Some of our scientists suggested that we build oil-fueled 
thermal power plants, claiming that they could be built more 
quickly and cheaply,” he said. 

“But I objected. Construction time of petro-power plants 
may be shorter, but operating costs are higher. As our country 
has many rivers, I argued, we should use our own hydro-power 
resources; as it also abounds in coal, we can build thermo-power 
plants as well. Why build petro-power plants and be dependent 
on imported oil? Now the world is suffering from a fuel crisis but 
our country is free from this. Our scientists have now realized 
more keenly the correctness of our Party’s policy in developing 
the power industry based on our own resources. 

“The same can be said,” continued President Kim Il Sung, 
“regarding raw materials. We have firmly adhered to the policy 
of developing industry strictly by relying on our own raw 
materials. At present we meet more than 70% of the raw materi- 
al requirements for our industry. Commodity prices have sharply 
spiraled in many countries due to the crisis in raw materials, 
but such price fluctuations are unknown in our country...” 
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President Kim Il Sung remarked with a huge smile: 
“T think we shall be able to get a tremendous amount of foreign 
trade. Our lead and zinc even now hold an important place in 
world markets. They say that when our supplies are not avail- 
able, the prices of lead and zinc rise appreciably on the world 
markets.” 

The “Juche” concept of self-reliance precludes the dumping 
of nonprocessed raw materials on the world markets for the 
technically developed countries to reap the profits of refining 
and processing. The President stressed this point with regard 
to iron ore: “Our country abounds in iron ore with a rich metal 
content,” he said. ‘‘We do not sell the mined ore to other coun- 
tries unprocessed. We prefer to produce our own iron and steel 
to manufacture our own machines—and _ sell the machines to 
other countries. Because we build blast furnaces and produce 
nining equipment by ourselves, it is quite feasible for us to 
produce 10 to 12 million tons of steel according to plans for the 
near future.” 

Once the 10 million ton steel output is attained, north 
Korea plans an annual output of five milllion tons of machinery 
of all types, a proportion of which will be exported. 

“Juche” is the specific revolutionary line of the Workers’ 
Party of Korea formed at President Kim I] Sung’s initiative 
30 years ago and headed by him ever since. It is a line origin- 
ally developed by President Kim J] Sung—one which he seems 
to have had great difficulty in getting accepted in the early 
stages of the Party. 

Speaking at a banquet on October 10, celebrating the 30th 
anniversary of the founding of the Workers’ Party of Korea 
President Kim Il Sung said: “Our Party has won a firm victory 
for the Juche idea and brought about firm unity of Party ranks 
in ideology and purpose through the fierce struggle against 
opportunist ideological trends of all hues, such as factionalism, 
parochialism, dogmatism and revisionism, as well as all sorts 
of unhealthy ideological leftovers from the past, detrimental to 
the Party’s unity and cohesion. The attainment of firm unity and 
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cohesion of the Party based on the Juche idea is a great victory 
that gladdens us more than anything else today.” 

The “fierce struggle” referred to by President Kim II Sung 
is believed to have been waged with special vigor immediately 
after the Korean war when the question of how to rebuild a 
completely devastated country was fought out. And again, 
when the dissensions started between some socialist countries 
that Korea should have a “Korean line’ on ideological and 
foreign policy questions seemed unrealistic. It is certain that 
President Kim I] Sung had a major struggle on his hands in 
fighting this policy through. 

But it was almost certain that the fiercest opposition came 
from the “Juche” idea in economics. If not a “do-it-alone” 
policy, as some have interpreted it, this was at least a ‘“‘do-it-our- 
way” concept. And it has worked. The danger that this would 
go to the other extreme—lead toward an attempt at “economic 
autarchy” and a close door toward the outside world—has been 
averted. 

President Kim Il Sung conceded that the very tempo of 
industrial expansion had produced some bottlenecks. “Trans- 
portation has failed to keep abreast with the fast-developing 
industrial production,” he said. “Easing the strain on our 
transportation system poses a very important problem.... To do 
this, we keep pushing ahead vigorously with the electrification 
of the railways. This has been completed as far as the major 
trunk lines are concerned, but we plan also to electrify alf 
branch lines. When that is completed our transport capacity will 
be trebled.... 

“We are also striving to develop road haulage so that alt 
Short-distance transport will be by trucks... In addition to 
plants for three-, five-, 10-, and 25-ton trucks, we will build 
another big plant for five-ton models. Just recently, we started 
to turn out 100-ton trucks for mining purposes.” 
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FOOD IS PLENTIFUL IN DPRK 


The extremely rapid rate of industrial growth in the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea can be measured by a 
look at some of the DPRK’s statistics on this subject. 

In terms of the gross output of industry and agriculture in 
the 14 years between 1956 and 1969, the DPRK almost com- 
pletely reversed its proportion of industry to agriculture, from 
34% industrial and 66% agricultural to 74% industrial and 
26% agricultural. 

But these figures do not reflect, as one might at first 
assume, any shrinkage in agricultural production. On the con- 
trary, the expansion in all fields of food production has been one 
of the DPRK’s most spectacular successes. 

In 1974 the total grain output had risen to seven million 
tons, with a still heavier harvest in 1975. Estimates were run- 
ning over eight million tons, with a projected rise to 10 million 
tons within the next few years. 

Unlike many other developing countries, food production 
is easily outstripping population growth. All the grain-growing 
land in the DPRK is impervious to flood or drought, since it is 
100% irrigated with an excellent system of water retention and 
drainage combined with dams and irrigation channels. Because 
of this, the north can look forward to a steady increase in grain 
output based on a stable water supply, an expanding chemical 
fertilizer production and a high degree of mechanization of all 
farming processes.... 

In a major speech at a National Agricultural Congress on 
January 15, 1975, President Kim Il Sung warned, “If war 
breaks out in the future, electricity may not be regularly sup- 
plied to the countryside. Therefore, gas’ engines or heavy oil 
engines should be prepared from now in the field of the rural 
economy so as to operate water pumps, even if there is war and 
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electricity is not supplied.” 

Referring to the seven million ton food grain harvest in 
1974 and the prospects for eight million tons in 1975, President 
Kim I] Sung said, “If we farm well again this year and capture 
the height of eight million tons of grain, we will accumulate 
another one million tons of grain and more. If we have several 
million tons of food in reserve, our country will be very rich 
and vanquish any enemy.... To economize and sufficiently reserve 
luel oil is a very important problem in preparing against war.... 
Measures should be taken for the countryside to produce fertili- 
zers locally even if war starts. As I told leading officials of the 
Ministry of Chemical Industry sometime ago, many small 
fertilizer factories with the capacity of 2,000 tons, and 5,000 tons 
should be built in localities.” 

In a long discussion of the problems of economic growth, 
President Kim I] Sung explained that there were problems 
regarding a more rational use of tractors because of the survival 
of many small fields with terraced ridges which restricted the 
use of modern farm machinery. ‘We are now increasing the 
number of tractors to eight or nine for every 247 acres of cul- 
tivable land,” he said, referring to the big increase in the pro- 
duction of tractors and tractor-hauled impllements. “Later on we 
will increase this to 10 or 12 and reach the level of developed 
European countries. 

“But a well-planned rezoning of the land is required for 
mechanization. Production of tractors can be done quickly— 
but rezoning takes a long time. It can be done only between 
autumn harvesting and spring ploughing—and has to be inter- 
rupted when the earth freezes in winter. Our policy is to bring 
about mechanization in the plain areas and then carry it out 
successively on the slopes and mountain areas....” 

A question about which President Kim I] Sung was most 
enthusiastic is the fishing industry, for the expansion of which, 
he said, there were exceptionally favorable conditions. He 
predicted that within a few years north Korea would be catching 
some five million tons of fish annually. In 1961, the fish catch 
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was running at about 500,000-600,000 tons. 

The huge increases in fish production have not kept pace 
with the spectacular advancements of pig and poultry produc- 
tion, in what are now referred to as “pork, poultry and egg 
factories.” These are ultra-modern, highly automated installa- 
tions. Some 500,000 young hens at the Mangyongdae Poultry 
Factory outside Pyongyang produce about 100 million eggs 
annually, before being dispatched to the poultry shops, having 
lived their best egg-laying years. Their lives have been regulat- 
ed by electronically controlled rations of heat, food and water 
dispensed by white-gowned young women at panels, each con- 
trolling the lives of 10,000 hens. 


PIG PRODUCTION 


Similarly with pigs. I visited the Todok Pig Factory—its 
official name—in Samsok district, 25 or 30 miles from Pyong- 
yang. Neatly arranged lines of scrupulously clean buildings 
descended a slope. Boars were in the first line of building, sows 
in the second, a “maternity clinic” in the third. “Weaners” in 
the fourth and fifth lines for 30-day spells before taking the first 
steps toward the fattening cells and the slaughter house. Some 
12,000 fatteners are raised in three sheds of 4,000 each. 

An average of 110 “fatteners” took their ride to the houses 
every day—for a total of 3,000 tons of meat per year. “But we 
are only average in size,” said the manager. “There are other 
such ‘factories’ that deliver 10,000 tons yearly.” 

“Our country is short of cultivable land and plains for stock- 
breeding,” explained the manager. “That is why we must go in 
for such concentrated, industrialized production of pork, eggs 
and poultry.” 

A harmonious relationship between industry and agricu- 
Iture and between heavy and light industry is producing aston- 
ishing results in north Korea, which in time will certainly at- 
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tract the attention of world specialists in the problems of 
developing countries. 


PEOPLE STUDY HARD. KOREA'S SOCIALIST SCHOOLS 


The emblem of the Workers’ Party of Korea is the familiar 
hammer and sickle— but with a writing-brush added in-between. 

Of more than decorative importance, this writing-brush 
symbolizes the intellectuals, which presumably indicates the 
ereat stress placed on learning. 

“In the days of Japanese colonialist rule,” said President 
Kim Il Sung during our long October interview, “there was not 
even a pencil factory here. The Japanese imperialists shipped 
away our timber and graphite, processed them in Japan, and 
then brought the pencils back to sell in our country.... The 
economic reconstruction of our country started with the produc- 
tion of pencils,” he said. President Kim II Sung recalled that 
the first decision, almost 30 years ago, of the Provisional Peo- 
ple’s Committee—the predecessor of today’s Government—on 
economic affairs was to manufacture pencils. 

In a report marking the 30th anniversary of the founding 
of the Workers’ Party of Korea, President Kim Il Sung launched 
an “innovative” new proposal on education. Reporting on the 
decision taken this year to introduce 11 years of compulsory 
education, he proposed pushing still further ahead to universal 
higher education. ‘To fully educate our entire society,’ he 
said, “presupposes that the educational and technical level of 
all working people should be brought up to the level of senior 
middle school graduates and, based on this, to be integrated into 
the higher educational system. When everybody is integrated 
in this way the general educational and technical level of our 
society will be very high....” 

From making pencils to a society in which education was 
virtually nonexistent and use of the Korean language was ban- 
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ned, to proposing general education up to university standards 
illustrates an almost startling record of accomplishment. 
President Kim Il Sung told me: “Unless the working people's 
educational and technical level is raised through a cultural 
revolution, it is impossible to carry out our current ideological 
and technical revolutions or to build a communist society.... 
Obviously to educate a whole society is a very difficult task 
that no one has ever undertaken. However, it is possible if we 
buckle down to it with a will. 

“Marx did not formulate his theory of communism from his 
own experience of building a communist society. We are going 
tv push on with our policy to fully educate our society and we 
will strive to implement this in a dynamic way.” 


BEGINS IN KINDERGARTEN 


“In our country today,” he continued, “there are 3.5 million 
children in creches and kindergartens, cared for by the state. 
Their systematic education starts in the kindergarten. With the 
11-year compulsory education fully in effect this year, 4.7 mil- 
lion others are studying at all levels, from primary schools to 
universities. 

“In addition, many working people study at their places of 
work. For a start, our goal is to educate all our working people 
up to senior middle school level, plus the acquisition of at least 
one modern technical skill. Once this has been attained, we plan 
to raise their general educational and technical level to that of a 
university or higher specialized institution. Some may consider 
such a plan far-fetched. When we proposed increasing our stock 
of intellectuals to 1 million of university graduate standards, 
some people said we were too ambitious. However, this task 
was splendidly fulfilled...” 

In this context, it was interesting to visit the Chongsan 
Cooperative Farm and listen to its manager, Pyon Chang Bok, 
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expound on how the farm planned to bring all cooperative 
members up to the level of university graduates by the end of 
1980. “We started adult education right after liberation,’ she 
said, “and within a few years we had wiped out illiteracy. Now 
the educational standard of all our farm members is that of high 
school graduates. Of our total work force of about 1,000, we 
have 150 engineers, agronomists and veterinarians and 240 who 
hold degrees in various other specialties. We are going to fulfil 
the task of bringing all work-team members up to the level of 
intellectuals—that is, university graduate standard—by 1980.” 

How? 

“We have two senior middle schools and one higher techni- 
cal college on the farm,” Pyon said. ‘Members also take cor- 
respondence courses, and with increasing mechanization of all 
production processes, we can release members in rotation to 
attend university courses....” 


APPETITE FOR LEARNING 


The appetite for learning is a recognized phenomenon in 
the developing countries of Asia. In north Korea, it is clear that 
the Government has done everything possible to foster this 
yearning for education and to provide the necessary facilities. 
Two out of three citizens from the age of six onwards are said 
to be studying one subject or another. Farm Manager Pyon 
Chang Bok, at 44 years a brisk, sensitive and obviously efficient 
woman, was a case in point. Sold toa _ local landlord to pay 
family debts, up to the age of 14 she had never set foot in a 
schoolroom. 

Then came liberation. ““What seemed an impossible dream 
came true—I could go to school. Eventually I was able to do a 
three-year course at the National Economy Institute, where I 
learned how to manage a big cooperative. Now I am about to 
graduate from the agricultural university...” The will to learn 
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is there, as is the official encouragement and the facilities. 
People of all ages can work and study at the same time. At the 
Pyongyang Textile Combine, for instance, there is a college 
which graduates textile engineers; a higher technical school 
which graduates assistant engineers; a high school at which ap- 
prentices can graduate as specialists and a specialized school 
where work-team leaders are trained for higher managerial 
jobs. “In this way,” said the manager of the combine, ‘‘we can 
educate engineers, assistant engineers, specialists and manag- 
ers from our workers. These are mainly for our own plant, but 
a surplus is available for smaller textile plants. Our task is not 
only to produce as many textiles as possible, but also as many 
engineers and specialists as possible... 

This same system of on-the-spot study facilities is available 
in every major factory throughout the country. 

In a 1958 report marking the 10th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the DPRK, President Kim Il Sung noted that during the 
previous 10 years, 63,000 specialists and technicians had been 
graduated from the country’s 22 universities and higher educa- 
tional institutions. Twelve years later, reporting to the 5th Con- 
gress of the Workers’ Party of Korea, President Kim I] Sung set 
the task of raising the number of technicians and specialists to 
1 million. “The number of engineers, assistant engineers and 
specialists from universities and higher technical schools should 
reach more than 10% of the labor force at all factories, enter- 
prises and cooperative farms,” President Kim I] Sung said. 

In the preceding 12 years, the number of universities and 
higher educational institutions had risen to 129 and the number 
of engineers, assistant engineers and _ specialists to 497,000. 
Today the figure of 1 million has been reached—out of a total 
population of 16 million, 8.2 million of whom are in creches, 
kindergartens and schools up to university level. In the factories 
and farms I visited, the figure of 10% of the work force with 
specialist qualifications had been easily surpassed. 
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A MILLION NEW BOOKS 


“Now that our country has such a large army of intel- 
lectuals,” President Kim Il Sung said during our discussion, 
“we can do virtually anything we want. A few years ago, at 
a conference with university professors, I said that every intel- 
lectual should either write a book or translate a foreign book 
on technology. If this were done today, it would bring us a 
million new books. We are now building libraries everywhere— 
which are really study centers. We are also planning to build a 
Great People’s Hall of Study, so that our working people will be 
provided with still more favorable conditions for pursuing their 
studies.” 

The writing-brush between the crossed hammer and sickle, 
far from being an empty symbol, represents a dominant factor 
in north Korean society. Emphasis on the importance of the 
“pencil” is the secret of the country’s astonishing progress in 
all fields. 

November, 1975 
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UNDER THE RADIANT SUN 


Matsumoto Masatsugu 


Managing Editor of ‘“Miraisha’”’ 
Publishing House, Japan 


On September 30, 1973, with our departure for home near 
at hand, we unexpectedly received an invitation from President 
Kim I] Sung. Although I was visiting Korea for the second 
‘ime, I never thought I could have an opportunity of meeting 
the President. I was a journalist, but, unlike a pressman or a 
magazinist, I was free from obligations to report occurrenices. 
Also I had not come to Korea as a delegate of any political 
organization. I was, so to speak, a free lance. So, what I hoped 
for on my second visit was to talk with as many Korean people 
as possible and, if possible, to share life with someone at his 
home for a week or ten days. I avoided comparing the merits 
and demerits of others’ countries with my own and examining 
their political structures under the sway of my fixed idea. I was 
not equal to such a task, of course. It was my desire to know, 
from the viewpoint of everyday life and with all my perceptibil- 
ity, what a difficult path the Korean people had followed in the 
past and how they were living at present. 

Prior to that day, we had occasions to shake hands with 
President Kim I] Sung and exchange a few words with him. We 
had them at the Pyongyang Gymnasium where a central report 
meeting was held on September 8 in commemoration of the 25th 
anniversary of the founding of the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea, and at the congratulatory banquet given in the 
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Mansudae Assembly Hall on September 9, the founding anniver- 
sary, following the display of a mass gymnastics at Nampo on 
the same day. The President gave a firm handshake to each of 
us two men, who were not one of official delegations from 
various countries but completely free guests, and inquired after 
our health. At that banquet I heard his speech for the first time. 
It may be proper to say that his was not so much of a speech as 
a talk. He never failed to preface every paragraph of his talk 
with “Comrades...." From beginning to end, he gave his talk 
net in a roaring tone, but in a calm voice carrying weight. I 
even felt some sort of gentleness in it. As a free guest, I had 
nothing more to desire. But, he invited us alll of a sudden... 


It was a fine autumn day. Having got a hint from the 
person of the office concerned, I, a weak-minded man, felt a 
strain on my nerves. As I was not accustomed to such an oc- 
casion, I worried myself, thinking what to speak to so great a 
person. It was past one o’clock in the afternoon when we leit 
by car for the reception house together with the chairman of the 
Korean Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. 
“How about going round an orchard?” said my companion, and 
our car ran here and there before it passed through an extensive 
orchard and fields. I didn’t know whether it was intended to 
relieve us of the feeling of tension or fill up time. My companion 
told me that the President had been out in a nearby farm village 
for his on-the-spot guidance. Before long we arrived at the city 
of Sariwon. We had a rest in a room of the familiar hotel where 
I had dined during my first travel. Around five o’clock in the 
afternoon, we resumed our journey by a car belonging to the 
Protocol of the Foreign Ministry. Some 15 minutes’ run in the 
direction of Pyongyang brought us to a cosy house on a quiet 
mountain. It appeared to be a reception house or a rest house. 
Dusk was already beginning to fall there, probably because the 
house was surrounded with dense woods. Alighting from the car, 
we saw the President waiting for us in the middle of the yard. 
We shook hands with the President, extended our greetings to 
him and posed together with him for a souvenir picture. Frankly 
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speaking, I got stiffened. It was beyond my imagination that 
I could directly meet the Jeader of a country, the respected and 
beloved leader of the Korean people. Apparently he at first 
intended to talk with us in the yard, but we were soon ushered 
in the reception room, as the evening air of late autumn was 
chill outside. 


Out of President Kim II Sung’s tailk, I would like to sum- 
marize below only some of ccherent remarks on the basis of the 
records rearranged later by Mr. Yada and me, excluding our 
answers to his questions. The President conversed with us for 
three hours in all—about one hour and twenty minutes in the 
reception room and some one hour and forty minutes at table in 
the dining room. It is needless to say that our strain suddenly 
disappeared the moment the President started his talk. His 
frank talk full of humor, mixed with agreeable llaughters and 
gestures, caught our hearts in an instant and made us feel at 
home. He offered us cigarettes and lighted a match for us. 
During the meal he kindly told us what seasoning we should 
add. His kind considerations surprised me who had had a 
prejudice against the so-called “politicians”. I felt inclined to 
understand the feelings of the Korean people who call the 
President aboji (father). Those three hours were a pleasant 
time ‘that seemed to have flown in the twinkling of an eye. The 
interpreter’s simultaneous interpretation was so excellent that 
we felt as if we had been talking with the President directly. 


—Let us have a free chat as friends, because today we shall 
not talk with each other on a_ particular subject. I heard that 
vou had been to Mt. Kumgang-san via Wonsan. I think you did 
well to visit it. It is most ideal to go on foot as far as the 
Kuryong-yon Pond. There are not many hotels in Mt. Kumgang- 
san. We still fail to increase their number. We will build more 
in the future. Young people are camping out there, I understand. 
To them it must be pleasant and also helpful to their health. In 
the old days there were villas owned by landlords and capitalists 
and the houses of ill fame. (Laughter.) We have many rest 
homes in our northern districts. When you visit our country 
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next time, please go and see our northern districts. But, there 
the cold season sets in early, and it often snows allready in 
autumn. I think the month of July or August is preferable. Many 
of our people go to these districts in summer because it is nice 
and cool there. 

—Today I made another round of cooperative farms in 
this vicinity to find that this year’s rice crop is good. It is 
expected that we will reap six tons of rice per hectare on an 
average, eight tons in some places or ten tons in the places 
where the crop is most excellent. Our country has prepared land 
cards. We have surveyed alll the land of the country, examined 
the nature of soil, and on this basis, drew up the cards. We 
finished the work in two years with the help of the students 
of the agricultural colleges as well as engineers. Magnesium, 
kali and boron are applied in proper proportion to fit in with 
the soil composition. We have established more chemical plants 
to produce them, but we are applying a small amount of them. 
We have allocated two students of the agricultural colleges to 
each farm. They not only teach the farmers but learn from 
them. This helps both students and farmers improve their 
standards. Our doctors keep the cards having the records of 
physical conditions of each person, which enable them to easily 
know the physical conditions of each person in case the doctor 
in charge should change. Likewise, we have prepared cards for 
every plot of ground so that any one can see what fertilizer is 
suited to it and choose appropriate varieties of cereals. It seems 
that these cards have brought about a good result. I picked up 
an ear of rice, counted its grains and found that this year there 
were two or three empty husks, whereas the number stood at 
12 or 13 last year. 

—Every farm has yielded more than last year. They in 
general reaped an average of 500 to 800 kilogrammes more per 
hectare at the minimum. Some farms increased the per-hectare 
yield by one ton. This morning, too, I went to a farm. I asked 
the people there how much they were going to increase the per- 
hectare yield next year as against this year’s six tons. They 
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answered that they would reap two tons more, adding: “We're 
telling this on a scientific basis, not depending on the sky.” 
(Laughter.) At present, the peasants of our country are leading 
a better, nay, a far better life than ithe middle peasants of the 
pre-liberation days. To these landed middle farmers, it was a 
question how to subsist till May, the time of barley harvest. 
But, our countryside today has nothing to worry about till next 
year’s rice harvesting season. We have to erect storehouses for 
surplus rice, but this is a good thing. The other day I called 
together the students of agricultural colleges who were having 
practical training, talked with them over a lot of things and 
listened to their opinions. On that occasion I told them an old 
story which was woven in these parts. I told it because young 
people nowadays like to read only modern books, but not the 
books tellling stories from the past. 


—In days gone by, there was a long spell of heavy rain, 
and a village was submerged by flood. A landlord took out his 
money from his safe and climbed a tree with it. A peasant 
climbed another tree with rice-balls. The distance between them 
was so near that they could talk with each other. The flood 
seemed not to subside easily, and the two men got hungry. So, 
the landlord begged the peasant to sell his rice-balls to him. 
The peasant thought to himself: Food is more important than 
money at this time. He shook his head in denial and ate his 
rice-balls while waiting for the decrease of the flood. But the 
flood did not subside for days, and the starved landlord drop- 
ped from the tree to be drowned. Thanks to the rice-balls, the 
farmer not only saved his life but also picked up the landlord’s 
money after the water sank. (Laughter.) This is what is meant 
hy communism. This old tale also taught how important rice 
was. If there is a plenty of rice, people feel at ease. Our 
farmers’ ‘living standards at present may be a little below those 
of the former rich peasants, rather than those of the middle 
peasants in the past. We are going to improve them further 
still. We cannot bring ourselves to use the words “up to the 
landlords’ standards”. (Laughter.) For it implies living an idle 
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dife. After all, the important thing is emancipation from heavy 
labour. 

—To this end, we need tractors. At present two or three 
tractors go round for every 100 chongbo of ‘land. Our goal is to 
increase the number to six on an average. When I asked engi- 
neers and students of agricultural colleges on this score, they 
answered that eight would be enough. Then the backbreaking 
manual work will be eliminated. We have made a rice reaping 
machine as a trial. The other day we had a trial of a harvester 
devised by a student. The proud student set the machine in 
motion in high spirits. As it was after rain, the front wheels did 
mot work well although the back ones were all right, which 
proved it to be unserviceable. (Laughter.) What can we do with 
a machine inefficient after rain? We procured one from Japan 
for experimental purposes. It worked well and could reap faster 
than harvesting by hand, but, being a handreaper, it tires hands. 
We tried another one made in Italy. But it also proved useless, 
because it cut the rice stalks in the middle. (Laughter.) Further, 
we got yet another one from France and is now trying it. If the 
countryside becomes rich, its landscape will give us a really 
pleasant feeling as well. Our farmers prosecute their studies 
during winter. Immediately after liberation we had only two 
agricultural colleges, one in Pyongyang and the other in Won- 
san. Of course, there was none before liberation. At present, 
however, we have one in each province. These colleges give 
education suited to actual conditions of each province and ren- 
der assistance to agriculture. Within another two years our 
engineers will grow in number and our agriculture will further 
thrive. Our country appropriates a large sum of money for 
education. A great part of the state budget goes to education 
and the rest to other fields. 

—Aifter the Mansudae Art Troupe returned from its per- 
formances in Japan, its head made a report to me by telephone. 
He told me that his troupe had received an enthusiastic welcome 
in Japan. I do not think that the Mansudae Art Troupe is so 
excellent in point of artistic skill. I told its members that the 
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significance of their performance in Japan lay in coming in 
direct contact with the Japanese people and appreciating the 
importance of friendship and cooperation between the peoples 
of Korea and Japan, rather than in giving an exhibition of our 
art. I stressed more than once that they should distinguish the 
Japanese imperialist rulers of the past from the Japanese peo- 
ple, but it seems they still bear the grudge. So, I told them that 
if they would go and see with their own eyes, they would be 
able to realize how much the Japanese people were desirous of 
friendship and cooperation with our people. At their departure 
all the members of the troupe fell to sobbing. They never shed 
tears even when they started for various countries of the world 
such as China, France and Italy. But this time they began to 
cry, because they were departing for Japan. “Why do you cry? 
You need not cry at all,” I said then. But their feelings were 
understandable. In Japan they could meet their compatriots, so 
for them it was a different occasion from visiting other 
countries, 


—The head of the troupe phoned me after returning home, 
but I have not yet mel him. The Mansudae Art Troupe had been 
scheduled to give one month’s performance in China but but- 
{onholded for two months, and before having a rest, went to 
Japan and gave 50 performances in 60 days. So, I told them to 
go to Mt. Kumgang-san and take a good rest. A report can be 
heard at any time. The head told me over the phone that he did 
not expect such a warm welcome from the Japanese people and 
that the performances were of great significance in strengthen- 
ing friendship between the Korean and Japanese peoples. I think 
it is a good thing that the young people of the Mansudae Art 
Troupe felt it actually. 

—JI have heard so many abuses, calumnies and slanders 
thrown at me and my country that I am quite used to them. 
Earlier, in the period of the anti-Japanese armed struggle, I 
was even regarded as a bogus man because I made my appear- 
ances here and there at one time like a lightening. (Laughter.) 
I read your Critique of Mark Gayn, too. Thank you for your 
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support to our country. Let those who want to abuse us do so. 
At the last Summit Conference of Non-Aligned Nations, too, 
more than 80 member states unanimously supported the admis- 
sion of our country into their organization. History is bound to 
follow its own course, no matter what abuses others may hurl 
at us. And yet. what have the south Korean authorities been 
perpetrating? They have openly abducted Mr. Kim Dae Jung 
from Japan in broad daylight. I am quite astonished at their 
doings. 

—The most important matter with our country is the inde- 
pendent peaceful reunification of the fatherland. How can we 
hand the divided country over to our posterity? Reunification of 
the fatherland—this is a heavy responsibility resting upon our 
shoulders. 


The above is a rough outline of President Kim I] Sung’s 
talks exclusive of his conversation on everyday life. I brought 
with me a collection of the President’s works entitled On 
Socialist Education (published by the Miraisha). That is, I 
brought from Japan a newly-printed book to its author. I told 
him that upon arrival in the Republic, I handed a sample of the 
book over to a person of the office concerned, and asked him 
whether he had received it. “Yes, I have certainly received it,” 
answered the President. “But I have been so busy on account 
of the Republic’s founding anniversary that I could only have 
a look at its covers and just keep it unread. Thank you for the 
book.” Then he at once changed the topic of conversation. In 
his attitude I found his modesty which impelled him not to speak 
of himself at all. He never mentioned a word about himself. 
Instead, he inquired after our health and daily life. He even 
showed concern about our families and colleagues in Japan. I 
only admired at his solicitude. On reflection, it might be by no 
means an ordinary thing that the President condescended to 
meet us free lances who had no particular mission to fulfil. 
This brings to my mind what happened on my first visit. At 
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that time, leaving the Republic, I asked the person of the office 
concerned to convey my message to the President, for I had no 
opportunity of expressing my gratitude directly to him. It hap- 
pened more than one month after my return home. I received a 
long telegram. It was from the President. In the telegram the 
President acknowledged his receipt of my message which he 
read with pleasure, wished further promotion of friendship 
between the Korean and Japanese peoples and asked me to work 
for it through my energetic publishing business. I was surpri- 
sed. It was a revelation to me. I should not have thought that 
there was such a leader of a country who is considerate of so 
trifling a thing. It happened when I was inspecting the Museum 
of Korean Revolution. I was amazed at hearing that the 
President conducted on-the-spot guidance at 1,700 places of dif- 
ferent regions with the exception of Pyongyang in a period of 
ten years. It meant he was out in a certain locality every second 
day. The fact was something I could hardly believe. But such a 
thing is incidental to the President who always considers “work 
with people” to be the first principle of Party work. In doing 
so, he gives attention to every aspect of the people’s life. 

Three hours slipped away, and out we came, receiving a 
send-off from the President. It was already dark outside, and 
lamps were lighted here and there in the yard. There was a 
chill in the air. We bade him farewell and walked some ten 
metres, when I casually looked back and saw the President 
waving his hand to us. It seemed to be somewhat rude of me to 
wave my hand to him, but I made bold to do so. Our car dashed 
for Pyongyang at full speed along the dim road running through 
farm villages. In the sky were clusters of stars. I was lost in 
the feeling of satisfaction as if I were having a good rest in the 
depth of the sea. 


In the previous evening we enjoyed a film entitled Under 
the Radiant Sun. It depicted, in a word, a hard struggle on a 
dam construction site. The construction of the dam reflected 
the historicall experience of the anti-Japanese armed struggle 
and the Fatherland Liberation War. The director of the con- 
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struction office, the hero, fought as an anti-Japanese guerrilla 
in the past. The Japanese aggressor army burnt his house down 
and killed his wife. His little daughter who had been thrown 
into the burning house was barely saved by a woman, his neigh- 
bour. She grows up to be a designing engineer and offers a 
suggestion for innovation in the construction of the dam. 

Later she comes to know that the director is her father. 
During the Fatherland Liberation War she fought at the front 
as a soldier. When her squad leader whose mission it was to 
indicate the landing points of mortar shells was wounded and 
the wireless went out of order, she made signals with flags 
under a shower of bullets and saved her unit from danger. The 
rain pours down in the mid-night and the river rises. The dam 
under construction is in danger of giving way. The builders 
receive from the President a telephone instruction that there is 
no other way of protecting the dam than blasting the foot of a 
mountain on the upper reach of the river and changing the 
course of the river. A unit of the Korean People’s Army is out 
and waits for an order for action. But all the means of com- 
munications are cut off. Standing on a hill in the darkness, she 
makes signals for blasting with burning pine resins in her 
hands as she did with flags during the Fatherland Liberation 
War. In this way, the dam is saved. Each figure of those people 
who fight arm in arm with the surging water to protect the 
dam now reinforced with sand bags made me look back on the 
50-year-long history of the Korean people’s hard-fought strug- 
gles for the revolution and construction. Things unimaginable 
to me have been taking place in this country. I should say that 
the relationship between the President and the Korean people, 
too, is far beyond my imagination. 

In the car dashing along the road to Pyongyang, I all 
along pictured in my mind the day when the Korean people 
throughout the north and the south will march forward vigor- 
ously shoulder to shoulder under the radiant sun. 


October, 1975 
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TRACING BACK TO THE ROOTS OF 
KOREAN REVOLUTION 


Hayashi Kaname 
Professor of Kanto Gakuin University, Japam 


Chapter |. LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE PRESIDENT 


I stayed in the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea for 
a month when I revisited it after the lapse of ten-odd years at 
the invitation of the Korean Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries. On the eve of my departure irom Korea, 
I wrote a letter to President Kim I] Sung. 

It reads: 

Leaving your country which is so dear and unforgettable 
to me, I would like to express my hearty thanks to Your Excel- 
lency. 

We received a courteous invitation telegram on May 1 last 
and arrived here on June 4. The lovely girls of your country 
wearing red neckerchieves welcomed us with a sallute of “Always 
Prepared!” and beautiful bouquets. For 30 long days since then 
Your Excellency has shown great solicitude for us. We have 
been in constant touch with sincere hospitality accorded by the 
officials of the Korean Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries, by those who have served us in our quarters 
and by all the people whom we met everywhere we went. This, 
I believe, is an evidence that your kind solicitude reached every 
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nook and corner of Korea. 

During our sojourn, we paid a visit to Mangyongdae, Mt. 
Ponghwa-san, and the cradle of the Korean revolution which 
shines with glory. 

We went to Mt. Paekdu-san, where we traced the revolu- 
tionary traditions of your country back to its origin, feasting 
our eyes on the vast sea of thick forests that stretched at the 
foot of the mountain from a slope covered with the full-blown 
yellow flowers of rhododendron. 

We visited the old battlefield in Pochonbo, where you, in 
personal command of the Korean People’s Revolutionary Army, 
had destroyed the Japanese aggressors’ foremost strongpoint in 
a flash in 1937 aiter crossing the Amnok-gang River, which is 
still fresh in my memory. 

Two years later, at the azalea-blossom season, you recros- 
sed the Amnok-gang River, got to the shore of the Tuman-gang 
River, that is, to Mupo via Chongbong, Konchang and Pegae- 
bong by applying the tactic of marching a thousand ri at a 
stretch and won a great, thrilling victory in the battle in 
Taehongdan. We also visited that old battlefield. We saw there 
traces of the old dream of the Japanese aggressor troops. In 
Mt. Kumgang-san we appreciated its wonderful view and pictur 
ed to ourselves the grim, fierce battles on Heights 1,211 and 351. 
We were overcome with the surging indignation at the barbarity 
of the US imperialists who, still entrenched in south Korea, are 
hampering the reunification of the north and the south of Korea 
and are creating tension in Asia with the support of Japanese 
militarism. 

At the Folklore Museum we could find the source of Japan- 
ese culture in the traditions of the ancient Korean culture. If we 
discover anything of “Japan in Korea”, it is only the unsightly 
trace of her colonial rule. But, if we try to find anything of 
“Korea in Japan”, we can see that everything of Japan has its 
source in it. The coloured ancient tombs have recently given 
another proof of the fact that as the Amnok-gang and Tuman- 
gang rivers rise from Lake Chonji atop Mt. Paekdu-san, so the 
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greater part of Japanese culture has its origin in Korea. 

Besides, I saw many things. Among them were plenty of 
precious historical treasures and new cultural creations. I will 
not enumerate them one by one here. 


I will not reiterate our impressions of the achievements in 
the struggle to carry out the three major tasks of the technical 
revolution. I will not also refer to the thorough preventive 
measures taken against the industrial pollution which warns us 
of a danger of destruction of humanity. But there was one thing 
that drew my keen attention. It was the hot-water floor heating, 
a reform to which people pay little attention. As a man who had 
been long persuaded that this method of heating was the best 
of all from the scientific point of view, I could not but give 
applause to the practical solution of this question. 


Moreover, I enjoyed the film and operatic versions of “The 
Flower Girl” which I had seen in Japan. It drew copious tears 
trom the spectators. Not only that. An endless stream of tears 
it caused to me, a man, made me understand the real meaning 
of the expression that if the bullets run out, songs can substitute 
them to pierce through the enemy’s heart. 


When I climbed Mt. Paekdu-san, I. saw that its plateau 
was covered with beautiful flowers, red and yellow. I felt as if 
the precious blood shed by the anti-Japanese guerrillas in the 
bygone days had turned into those beautiful flowers to adorn 
the sacred Mt. Paekdu-san in the course of the revolution and 
construction in your country which is now dashing forward 
along the path leading to communism from socialism at the 
speed of a march that covers one thousand ri at a stretch. 


In conclusion, I should very much like to iell you about the 
strong impression I received from the long talk I had with you 
by Lake Yonpung-ho. 


I did not dare to express my desire to meet you, because 
you were doing very important work, day and night, so I thought 
it would be sinful to ask you to assign time for me, a 
mere individual. However, you devoted your precious time to me 
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during your on-the-spot guidance and even gave a luncheon in 
my honour. 

I would not tell what invaluable and instructive words you 
gave me during the four-hour talk and what great encourage- 
ment they will give to our future life. But I must say that I 
could see full well how deeply you were concerned about me 
because I am so old. 

I heard that you had personally designated as our quarters 
the Changsuwon Guest House standing in the wood by a lake 
and issued even an instruction to provide us with a special 
plane for our trip to Mt. Paekdu-san. I was also told that when 
we returned from that trip, you personally phoned ‘to the 
Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries at around 
one o’clock in the morning in the middle of your on-the-spot 
guidance in a faraway place and enquired: “Have they returned 
safely? How about the blood pressure? Didn’t they feel cold? 
Did they find food agreeable?” Can we find such a leader in any 
other country? No. I got from this a glimpse of your unique 
political philosophy and philosophy of life, yet I felt only 
grateful for it. Moreover, you sent me various gifts and even 
presented my granddaughter with a watch bearing your name. 


Your infinitely tender solicitude, together with the ticks of 
the second hand of the watch, comes home to us. Its ticks are 
rousing us to the endeavour for a purer and more honest life. 

“It is Sunday today. Let me spend it leisurely with you, not 
in the capacity of President but as one of your close friends.” 
So saying, you showed for us such a special concern as to spend 
the day with us. With the precious experience of that day deeply 
enshrined in our hearts, we are leaving your country tomorrow. 
By the way, it is July 4 today, the very day when you laid down 
the principles for peaceful reunification of the north and the 
south two years ago. The United States, the disturber of the 
international politics, has not yet responded to the just proposal 
you put forward this spring to open direct peace negotiations 
between Korea and it. What is more, even at the recent con- 
ference of the Universal Postal Union only the United States, 
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hand in glove with Japan and the Pak Jung Hi clique, man- 
oeuvred in every way to prevent the admission of your country 
into that union, although the progressive personages throughout 
the world warmly welcomed and supported it. 

This act of the United States reminds us of the human dregs 
of the old world who are hastening the process of their ruin by 
digging their own graves. 

This shows that it is high time for the third world valiantly 
fighting for sovereignty, independence and liberation to take 
its place as the master in the arena of practical activities ol 
international society. Under the circumstances, the new culture 
built in your country which is armed with the Juche idea will 
serve as a lodestar for the third world. 

The sun rises in the east. The new culture is created in 
Asia. I have keenly realized that your country—the only coun- 
try which completely abolished taxation for the first time in the 
world, the country which is advancing at the head of the 
struggle to eliminate the distinctions between the towns and 
the countryside and between heavy and light labour, and 
emancipate the women from the heavy burden of household 
chores—should henceforth lead the van in the struggle for 
liberation of all mankind. 

Leaving your country with these impressions, | cordially 
wish you a long, long life and the Korean revolution a brilliant, 
complete victory. I would like to offer once again my heart- 
felt thanks to you. 


July 4, 1974 


Chapter Il. “ANNYONGHASIPNIKA?”"’ 


Jurie 30 was Sunday. 
The Chief of Protocol of the Foreign Ministry came to our 
quarters early that morning to fetch us. The three high-class 
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cars, with the one carrying the chief of protocol at the head, 
kept on dashing northward for two hours along the highway 
running through Yoldusamcholli-bol. Green paddy fields 
stretched far and wide along both sides of the road. Yoldu- 
samcholli-bol is the place-name denoting the plain of that 
region. 

The land all over the region had been dry and sterile until 
the construction project of a reservoir called Lake Yonpung-ho 
was brought to completion in the spring of 1956. During the 
period of Japanese colonial rule it was devastated to the 
extreme due to harsh exploitation by the Oriental Development 
Company of Japan. Nevertheless, when spring came round, the 
peasants digged pools here and there and planted rice seedlings 
in them. Water, however, was so short that it was difficult for 
them even to raise rice seedlings. Little wonder that a story 
was told about the region to the effect that chance travellers 
could beg something to eat, but not a cup of water to drink. 

But now things are different from what they were. After 
the completion of the construction of Lake Yonpung-ho the dry 
and sterile land was converted into fertile paddy fields cover- 
ing 100,000 chongbo. This was ascribed to the Pyongnam ir- 
rigation system. Until then the peasants in the six counties of 
South Pyongan Province (Anju, Mundok, Sukchon, Pyongwon, 
Sunan and Taedong counties) were never able to benefit from 
the water of the Taedong-gang River in the east and the 
Chongchon-gang River in the west, although they lie between 
these two big rivers. It was because it flowed down into the sea 
for nothing. Even much-treasured cattle sometime had to be 
placed on the altars of services to offer prayers for rain. 

But it is now a thing of the past. The water of the Taedong- 
gang River flows into Lake Yonpung-ho thanks to a natural 
head, and that of the Chongchon-gang River is pumped up into 
the lake by large-sized machines. So, Lake Yonpung-ho is 
always filled with water. Even several excursion boats are 
seen floating there. 


An expanse of crystal-clear, blue water swung into view as 
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our high-class cars were passing the head of an easy slope. It 
took two hours to get there. Not a speck of cloud was to be 
seen in the sky on that fine summer day. The figures of hills 
were reflected on the calm surface of the lake, and the water 
rippled gently as if taking pride in its unfathomable depth. A 
house stood lonely atop the hillock that afforded a bird’s-eye 
view of the lake. Some people were seen standing under the 
broiling sun at the foot of the stairs leading to the house. 
Among them was a man of commanding presence, and I walked 
straight up to him. Grasping the large hands of the President, I 
greeted him, saying: “Annyonghasipnika?” (How do you 
do?). I noticed his broad face was sun-burnt, probably due to 
his on-the-spot guidance. 

“First of all, let’s have a photo taken here,” he said. So, 
we stood in a line before a camera, overlooking Lake Yon- 
pung-ho. 


Chapter II]. LAKE YONPUNG-HO TELLS 


The still lake tells nothing. But she has a long hidden story 
to tell about the revolution and construction. 

Korea was freed from the fetters of Japanese imperialist 
colonial rule on August 15, 1945, and the Korean  people’s 
desire for national restoration was realized. Towards the end of 
that year, however, President Kim I] Sung, defying a bitingly 
cold weather, was away on the trips of on-the-spot guidance: to 
various districts in South Pyongan Province, its Taedong 
County in particular. 

The President stayed in the localities for a month at that 
time, sharing board and room with peasants. He had the knee- 
to-knee talks with aged people, young men and women and 
children one by one. He asked them: How old are you? How 
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many family members have you got? Is there anyone sick? What 
are you living on? Is there anything you need? 

The President made a house-to-house visit, questioning 
each family closely. He began with: How many plots of dry and 
paddy fields do you have? Is it enough for you to earn a living? 
Then he further questioned: How many tracts of paddies do you 
need for the living of all your family members? How many 
plots of dry and paddy fields can your family members till now? 
In this way, he acquainted himself thoroughly with the state ol 
affairs in a village—from the composition of families to the 
name, character and habit of each villager. 

He does his best, first of alll, to meet the real demand of 
the people while living with them, as he did, for example, during 
the armed guerrilla struggle in the thick forests at the foot of 

{t. Paekdu-san. Herein lies the root-cause of national liberation. 
The same method is applied to his on-the-spot guidance. In all 
work, he begins with putting faith in the people and relying 
on them. 


The President says that he does “not guide people but learns 
from them”. I think what he says is exactly true. He learns for 
the good of the people. On the part of the people, this means 
guidance. To him, learning is a work for the liberation of the 
homeland and nothing else. Always uppermost in the President's 
mind were such urgent questions as: What was to be done and 
which should be done to begin with in order to win back in- 
dependence, freedom and peace for the Korean nation, to gain 
the deprived language, letters and culture and to provide all 
the people with a happy life? He had to solve them one by one. 
For this purpose, the President personally went into the midst 
of the peasants and workers, asked them, heard their opinions 
and learned from them. 

Then, basing himself on his knowledge and experience, he 
thrashed out the questions as to how to confiscate the land own- 
ed by the landlords and distribute it to whom. After that, he 
asked for their opinions again. This process constitutes his on- 
the-spot guidance. Such on-the-spot guidance was given to the 
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peasants who sat in a ring around a brazier together with the 
President in the depth of winter, and the conclusion derived 
from it culminated in enforcing the epochal agrarian reform. As 
a result of this reform which was carried out in only 20 days: 
an end was put to feudal landownership and exploitation once 
for all. One million chongbo of land was confiscated from the 
Jandlords without compensation and distributed among the farm 
hands and poor peasants free of charge. This happened on March 
5, 1946, only half a year after the liberation of the country. It 
could well be likened to a lightning war. 

It was anything but a work of magic arts. A plan for it was 
elaborated in the Ten-Point Programme of the Association for 
the Restoration of the Fatherland as far back as the days of the 
guerrilla struggle, and now it was materialized. 

Subsequently to it, the major industries were nationalized 
on August 10 the same year. The reform of landownership, 
however, fell short of the production of rice. Water was needed. 
So, gigantic projects for remaking nature including reservoir 
construction projects were started before everything. The Po- 
tong-gang River riparian works were attended with great diffi- 
culties. No professional technique and experience were available 
for tackling the project. It could not be otherwise. Because the 
country had only one university in Seoul in those days. The Ko- 
rean people had been deprived of their letters and language 
under colonial rule. Of course, they had no science of their own. 
There was no alternative but to rely on their own strength. 
Everything had to be started from scratch. 


But there was the people who fought for liberation at the 
risk of their lives. And they had the leader who would rouse 
them to action. 


On May 21, 1946, President Kim I] Sung took up a shovel 
and stood in the van in the Potong-gang River riparian works. 
Alll the people rose up and followed him. The difficult project 
which Japan had failed to complete even in a ten year’s time 
was brought to completion in less than two months, to be more 
exact, in only 55 days. This happened before a year had passed 
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since liberation. It was, indeed, the speed of Chollima. 

The completion of the riparian works never meant that 
all problems were solved. It merely opened a path to their solu- 
tion. The experience gained from the successful project, first of 
all, brought the masses of the people to establish Juche, awaken- 
ed them to the need for self-reliance and helped them acquire 
confidence in themselves. They came to realize that once all of 
them rose up and pooled their strength under the pre-eminent 
guidance, they were able to create everything out of nothing. 
Thus, the revolutionary traditions built up iin the days of the 
anti-Japanese revolutionary struggle were carried forward in the 
building of socialism. 


In September 1948 when the people were astir with such 
consciousness and confidence, the Cabinet decision on a large- 
scale project for the Pyongnam irrigation was adopted. Its scale 
was far beyond comparison with that of the Potong-gang River 
riparian works. Everything had ‘to be started afresh. And the 
people had to depend upon their own strength and materials in 
designing, surveying, excavating and in tackling other technical 
problems and even in manufacturing large-size pumping ma- 
chines. In this course, the integral system of Juche was firmly 
established. 


A broad policy for accelerating the Pyongnam irrigation 
project was put forward on January 25, 1950, with the spring 
sowing season approaching. The whole country turned out in the 
campaign for completion of the gigantic project. For half a year 
since then the project made a big headway. However, it was 
ruthlessly destroyed by the US imperialists who launched a 
barbaric invasion against the north on June 25, 1950. The United 
States bragged that only one day would be enough to occupy 
the whole territory of Korea. But the big words proved to be 
empty ones in the face of the Korean People’s Army. The Jibera- 
tion war, however, lasted for three years. The arrogant US im- 
perialists kneeled down at Panmunjom and signed the Armistice 
Agreement on July 27, 1953. From that day, the rehabilitation of 
the irrigation works started. It was tougher than a new project, 
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because the whole territory of the country was reduced to a 
wasteland of ashes and rubble. But determination brought forth 
creative initiative and turned into strength to smelt iron. The 
project of waterways with an aggregate length of 2,000 kilo- 
metres, including tunnels with a total length of six kilometres, 
was successfully completed in only three short years at the state 
expense to the tune of 1,000 million won and with the assistance 
of the entire people. Thus, Lake Yonpung-ho came to brim over 
with water, to moisten the arable land of 100,000 chongbo and 
convert the once barren fields on the Yoldusamchollli-bol Plain 
into attractive, fertile paddy fields. This occurred in May 1956. 

Our cars sped on toward Lake Yonpung-ho along the road 
that cut through the velvety, green fertile paddy fields. 

“Yonpung-ho” is the name given by the President in person. 
It implies that the bumper harvest will visit every year thanks 
to the irrigation. Until the project was carried to completion, the 
President gave on-the-spot guidance on 14 occasions, sharing 
board and room with the peasants. The number of his on-the- 
spot gudiance given to South Pyongan Province as a whole to- 
talled 2,600. When he received me this time, he must have been 
conducting his 2,602nd on-the-spot guidance. 


Chapter IV. “THIS IS SUNDAY" 


We had a souvenir photo taken, beholding Lake Yonpung-ho 
below our eyes. Then, we were conducted into a drawing room. 
When we had our chairs, the President said: “I’m sorry to have 
you come down here at your old age for my reasons. Today I 
want to keep your company as one of your close friends, not as 
President. Please leave out all formalities. I’ve already heard 
about you. Fortunately, this is Sunday. So, please take a good 
rest. Later on, let’s have a dinner together.” 
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That day, June 30, was Sunday, as he had told. I knew 
that there were no Sundays and holidays for the President and, 
sometimes, he worked day and night. 


The following story comes up in my memory: 


It happened one cold day in January 1957, the year follow- 
ing the completion of the project of Lake Yonpung-ho. 


That evening, the farmers of the Samsok village in the out- 
skirts of Pyongyang got together to talk over the matters relat- 
ing to farm work. The President gave them the courtesy of at- 
tendance at the meeting pllace to exchange views with them. 
Before liberation the village had been so poverty-stricken that 
people used to call it a beggars’ hamlet. 


The President asked: “Well, can’t you expand the paddy 
fields a bit this year?” To this, an old man responded: 

“It will be impossiblle. The tracts of land around here have 
been fit only for dry-field farming from the time immemorial, 
because they lack in water.” 


In fact, there were only plots of stony dry fields around the 
village. Paddies were almost nonexistent. The President was 
aware of it as he had been to the village scores of times. Onlly a 
lew days before, he came there and conversed with the farmers 
to find a way of converting the dry fields into paddies. He said 
then: “Sleep would not come when I think you co-op farmers are 
still unable to live on rice. Only when you eat the rice you’ve 
produced in your own farm with your own strength, you'll find 
it tastier.” 


The President had long since known. by sight and name the 
old man Li who said: “There is lack of water”. 


“The serviceability of water depends on how to use it”, said 
the President and went on: “Suppose you construct a reservoir 
at a high altitude, lift water up to the topmost terraced dry 
fields, and let it flow down to the pool at the bottom through 
lower terraced fields, and then pump it up again. If you do this, 
you can use the same water several times to irrigate many 
tracts of paddies. Just as you do in growing bean sprouts....” 
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All the farmers present gave approving nods, exclaiming: 
“That’s it!” 

“Well, let’s go and see if we can choose a place fit for a 
reservoir.” So saying, the President went out of the room. 


It was 11 p.m. The snow was falling in large flakes. 


“How would you like to go there after daybreak? It will stop 
snowing by then,” suggested the farmers, anxious about the 
President’s health. 

“Why, come on!” With this, the President proceeded at their 
head, holding a torch high. 

The President remarked: “If it enables you comrades to live 
on rice, I will not mind any amount of such sleet.” 

The President, who had fought in the thick forests for 15 
long years, took the brunt here again for the good of the farm- 
ers. 

He forced his way in the dark for four hours, now crossing 
hills and now passing vallevs, examining the lay of the land. 

He came to a halt at a point on the slope of a hill where 
rocks were jutting out. Running his eyes over those accompany- 
ing him, he said: “Here it is. I think, we may as well build an 
embankment right here.” 

Markers were driven in no time. A spot was chosen to in- 
stall motor pumps. The emboldened farmers buckled down to 
the project at once. They started to break the frozen ground and 
smash rocks. Rubber boots, excavators and bulldozers were sent 
to them. The construction of the reservoir was completed at last. 

I do not know anything about the geological attainments 
of the President. But here is another story to relate. 

During the construction of Lake Yonpung-ho, a knotty pro- 
blem remained unsolved to the last on account of the geological 
features. It was where to let the water of the lake fall into the 
canal and how. 

The President walked and walked through the thorny 
thickets in the mountains in an effort to get a clue. And, at last, 
a decision was made to cut a sluice where it is now. 
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The President has no time set for rest. Never does he relax 
himself even on Sundays. And yet he told me: “This is Sunday. 
So, take a good rest.” Turning his eyes to the chairman of the 
Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, he went 
on: ‘How do you feel today? Don’t you find anything incon- 
venient? If you do, please speak up unreservedly.” I could 
manage to seize a chance for greetings. 

“I’m very grateful for your kind invitation and this audience 
granted to me. 

“Thank you for your showing particular concern for me 
in all respects. The other day you even extended the courtesy of 
a plane for our trip to Mt. Paekdu-san....” The President inter- 
rupted as if telling that no greetings were needed. “Thank you 
for your coming all the way to visit our country in spite of your 
advanced age. How did you like Mt. Paekdu-san? Did you fully 
enjoy yourself up there? Didn’t you feel cold?” Thus he tried to 
comfort me. 


When I was conducted to my lodging after my arrival in 
Pyongyang from Moscow, my guide asked me what I “hoped to 
do in Korea”. So, I told him that I hoped to travel to Mt. Kum- 
gang-san, Mt. Paekdu-san, and the old battlefields in Pochonbo 
and the Musan area. His opinion was that it would be too much 
for me. But I, on my part, did not abandon the hope. I perceived 
later that he had had good reason to express doubt as to the 
possibility of realizing my hope, because I was 80 years old, and, 
on top of it, was taking with me my old wile. 

“What else would you like to do?” asked he. I felt it hard 
to say that I had no more. “Well, | want to acquaint myself with 
the concrete successes made in the endeavours to carry out the 
three major tasks of the technical revolution and the precaution- 
ary measures taken against industrial pollution and, further, to 
visit the Chongsan Cooperative Farm...,’ I said but could not 
tell him that I was seeking an audience with the President. 

I wanted to see with my own eyes the President giving on- 
the-spot guidance in the countryside, but dared not speak out. 

The chairman of the Society for Cultural Relations with 
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Foreign Countries called on me at my lodging when I was back 
from Mt. Paekdu-san. I should have visited him first, but the 
relations were reversed. 


“Thank you for the great trouble taken, especially for hav- 
ing arranged a special plane for us”, I said. “All that have been 
done for you”, responded the chairman, “are attributable to the 
kind concern shown by the leader. As I’ve told you allready, he 
calls me on the phone several times a day telling me to take 
good care of you, since you are so old now. Please make your- 
self at home, and do spend your time with a sense of security. 
Please, let us know if you have anything more to want.” Then 
he told me that the President was now giving on-the-spot guid- 
ance in South Hamgyong Province, that he was seldom seen 
sitting at his desk and that he would often give on-the-spot 
audience to any personages if they wanted to meet him in any 
event. 

He continued: 

“Whenever we meet the leader, we are keyed up for the 
first 15 minutes or so. In the meantime, we come to feel easy 
and speak out anything we want to. Anyone, worker or peasant, 
expresses his opinion to the leader freely. 


“The leader seats himself anywhere, by machines or on 
ridges between rice-fields and puts questions: “What is in short 
supply now? What do you need before anything else? What 
would you find it wiser to do?’ This way of questioning makes 
people freely express their opinions and proposals. If he finds 
any point problematic in the opinions offered, he bears it in 
mind, and either examines it by himself or brings it to the 
knowledge of the specialists for further study. 


“Sometime ago, the leader visited a nursery. | was among 
those who accompanied him. There, the leader suggested that it 
would be good to lower the washstand, because it was placed too 
high. He also proposed to install a closet in the wall to keep the 
children’s articles instead of putting them in a corner of the 
room, so that it might be kept in better shape and made roomier. 
And after he went back, he took a measure to send necessary 
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materials immediately....” 

A mere hearing of such narration gratified me. 

“T should like to accompany him when he gives such on-the-: 
spot guidance.” Thus I gave vent to my inmost feelings at last. 

This was how I had the honour of meeting the President 
which I least expected. 


Chapter V. SECURITY FORCES AND 
KOREAN NIGHTINGALE 


“Is there anything that gives you inconvenience?” asked the 
President. “Yes, there is” was my reply. He turned his face to- 
ward me. 

“Would you, please, get the men of the security forces posted 
around my quarters withdrawn immediately?” I said. “I’ve re- 
quested the chairman of the Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries to do this. Yours is the most secure country in 
the world. More, I don’t think Japan or US imperialism will make 
inroads here.” 

The President said, smiling: “They aren’t the men of the 
security forces. The other day I went out to a farm village 
together with a foreign guest. The farmers were all out in ‘the 
fields. We found no one in their houses and the doors unlocked. 
The guest asked: ‘Is it all right with these houses?’ 

“Tl answered: ‘Of course, all right. We usually leave the doors 
unlocked. It is a Korean custom followed from the remotest 
days.’ As you have mentioned, Korea is a country of safety. The 
men posted around your quarters are the People’s Army. men, 
not the men of the security forces. They are there to extend a 
courtesy toward a head of state.” 

“Well, then, leave me out of it, please,” I implored. 

“That cannot be done, because other guests are staying 
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there’, he said. 

His words reminded me that it was where the families of 
heads of states and government leaders of the third world 
countries were often accommodated. 

I heard that while I was staying, one other building was 
supplying accommodation for such guests. But I never saw or 
met them. It was because the highway forked to the separate 
lodgings. 

Anyway, I had to get a lifting gate opened first to reach 
the porch of my quarters from the highway. There I received a 
salute of the sentry and another one at the foot of the stairs to 
my lodging where I got off the car. Each time I waved my hand 
or gave a nod to acknowledge the salute. Moreover, I was 
greeted by the manager and other people of my quarters when 
my car pulled up there. 

The sentries performed their duties at attention around the 
clock, though I did not know the number of shifts. My quarters 
was located by a lake, ten kilometres round, surrounded by 
many trees. The mountains and the yard of my quarters were 
thick with various trees. 


As 1 made a lengthy sojourn, I could see the flowers of 
acacia and chestnut trees bloom and fall. The flowers of sweet 
brier were not pink but crimson. The wild dotted bellflowers in 
Japan are only reddish-purple, but I found those in Korea were 
white. The fruits of cherry-trees growing in front of the porch 
were getting ripe, coloring like transparent pearls. Apricots, 
{oo, were growing bigger day after day. Mountain birds 
started singing before five o’clock in the morning. Their chirps 
seemed particularly clear and loud, probably because either of 
their echoes among the hills and over the lake or of the silence 
that prevailed in the surroundings. At such a moment I often 
looked out through the window, only to notice a group of five 
soldiers striding past the house along the lane leading to the 
inountain, presumably, for relief or on routine patrol. 


A bird sang with an unusually sweet voice. It appeared to 
be a nightingale, but her chirpings sounded louder, and the way 
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she warbled was different. I asked my wife if it wasn't a 
nightingale, but she could not tell exactly. 

When I was in Sinchon, I heard the same twitterings. 

Here, let me brief what happened in Sinchon. It was where 
the inhumane US imperialist aggressor troops arrested the vil- 
lagers at random and slaughtered them by all kinds of cruel 
methods during the Fatherland Liberation War. They disem- 
boweled a pregnant woman with a sickle and took out the 
embryo, and tied the principal of a school to a tree and cut him 
alive with a saw, simply because he did not open his mouth. 
Such barbarities continued for 52 days from October 17, 1950, 
to December 7. They tore 102 babies away from 400 mothers 
and locked them up in two storehouses separately, saying that 
it was too happy for the mothers to be with their children. Those 
crying with hunger were fed with cow dung and those crying 
for water given gasoline to drink. They poured gasoline into the 
two storehouses and set fire to them on December 7 just before 
they beat a hasty retreat. 


A five-year-old kid named Chu Sang Un crawled up on the 
shoulders of other children and got out through a small ventila- 
tion hole, thereby managing to survive. Kim Myong Ja, a nine- 
year-old girl, got under a heap of corpses and was rescued by 
an old man in the village. 

The storehouses looked sooty. The traces of explosion was 
visible. It was because the US imperialists bombed them after 
their retreat with the aim of destroying the evidence of their 
barbarities. The woman narrator who had been with the Sinchon 
Museum ten years before was tio longer to be seen there. She 
was Kim Myong Ja who survived the atrocity. 

I was told she was married and was now living a happy 
life somewhere. 


Sinchon is a symbol of US imperialism, like Nanking is a 
symbol of Japanese imperialism and Oswiecim a symbol of 
Nazism. 

Immersed in these thoughts, I stood in the hot sunshine. 
When I was about to leave for the “chestnut tree valley” with 
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the two graves in which 400 mothers and 102 children were 
buried together, there came the beautiful twitterings of the bird 
all of a sudden. “There it is! Look! Can you tell me what kind 
of bird it is?” I bluntly asked the curator of the museum who 
was showing us around. He answered: “Is that what you mean? 
lt is a nightingale.” 

My guide, too, positively told me, a man of incredulity, 
that it was a nightingale. 

I didn’t accept his words by jokingly remarking: “I know 
the nightingales in Japan and Korea are much alike, but the 
nightingales in Korea seem different from those in Japan. 
Maybe they twitter in a Korean way here”. A few days later, 
my guide invited me to go fishing. Immediately we set out for 
the lake down below. On our way we heard a disturbed noise 
coming from over the forests all of a sudden. I looked up and 
caught sight of a crow flying away, chased by a bird. The 
screaming chaser unexpectedly turned out to be that amazingly 
yellow bird. Having driven away the black intruder, the beauty 
flew back and soon disappeared in the forests. Presently there 
again came the charming song of that bird. 

As I was committing it to writing, a thought filashed into 
my mind that it might be the Koryo nightingale. So, I put 
down my pen and consulted a dictionary. It was none other 
than a Koryo nightingale. I guessed right and found out the 
riddle. 

Here is what the dictionary says: 

“Koryo nightingale—it is a bird belonging to Hirundinidal, 
well-known for its nice twitterings but totally different from 
the nightingale. Her wings are generally of nice yellow colour. 
A black strip is seen around its head, and the similar strips on 
its wings and tail. It occurs in China, Korea and Formosa. Ko- 
rean nightingale.” The same dictionary gives an account of 
“Korean nightingale” as follows: 


“(a) A variety of the nightingale which inhabits Korea and 
nowhere else. (b) A popular name of Koryo nightingale.” What 
I saw was precisely the Korean nightingale. 
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A handsome lake-side house nestled in the forests where 
the beautiful songs of Korean nightingales were audible—that 
was where I stayed. I was told it was built in 1955. It was not 
gorgeous, though furnished with everything necessary. This ap- 
pealed to my taste. 

Anyway, for some time none but the three of us stayed 
there. So, we allowed ourselves to live like an emperor, though 
temporarily. 

As for the courtesy on the part of this emperor, he ought 
to willingly take the salutes given by the young soldiers ol 
the People’s Army, not of the security forces, when he went out 
of the house or got in. 

I felt somewhat awkward when I was going fishing in my 
shirt sleeves. 


Chapter VI. A VISIT TO THE HOLY LAND OF 
REVOLUTION 


Mt. Paekdu-san and Mt. Kumgang-san are the celebrated 
mountains of Korea. There is a Chinese saying which goes: 
“A man who has not seen the Great Wall is not a brave man.” 
On visiting Korea I expressed my desire to see Mts. Paekdu- 
san and Kumgang-san without fail. “But, I think that is too 
much for you.” This was how my guide responded at first. 

My desire, however, came true at last towards the end of 
my itinerary. I do not know whether it owed to my persistence 
or to the appreciation of my record of performance which made 
me look healthy for my age, anyway I got my desire fulfilled. 

Mt. Paekdu-san has been a silent witness to the rises and 
falls of nations and the advance of their culture. Now the northern 
region of Korea and China are separated in two countries 
by the Tuman-gang and Amnok-gang rivers, but historically 
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they are bound by close ties of kinship. 

What awaked my interest now, however, was the plateau 
of Mt. Paekdu-san as the cradle of the revolutionary traditions 
of Korea. 

What is the Korean revolution? 

What are the revolutionary traditions? 

The revolution in Korea faced two immediate tasks: One 
was to liquidate the colonial rule of Japanese imperialism and 
attain national independence, and the other was to put an end 
to feudalistic class domination practised within the nation, 
build socialism, and bring equality and freedom to all people. 

The struggle to accomplish these tasks led to the establish- 
ment of the revolutionary traditions of the national liberation 
movement led by General Kim II Sung. 

This movement was organized and developed in the vast 
thick forests of Mt. Paekdu-san. 

These revolutionary traditions were polished up in the 
course of the anti-Japanese revolutionary struggle which was 
fought at the risk of life in the crucible of the mopping-up 
operations of the Japanese troops in the severe cold of winter 
that even froze a birch to crack. It was in the midst of this 
warfare that the Juche idea of independence, self-sustenance 
and self-defence came to take a definite shape. It was allso in 
that course that the work style and method of putting faith in 
the people and relying on them in every work and struggle were 
established. 

The revolutionary traditions must be inherited and deve- 
loped. It is because, firstly, Japanese colonial rule was followed 
by US imperialist aggression, and, secondly, Japan is in col- 
lusion with the United States to regain the “lost land” without 
giving up her economic aggression. The third reason, apart from 
the above-mentioned outside pressure, is that they must be car- 
ried forward resolutely in order not only to build socialism but 
also to achieve the complete victory of socialism in Korea 
itself under the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Now all the oppressed and exploited nations in the world 
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have risen up to fight for independence and liberation for 
themselves. The prospect for the victory of the revolution of the 
Third World is becoming bright rapidly. And in the van of this 
progress marches Asia, to be more precise, Korea and China. 
Their revolutionary theory and practice must serve as a torchli- 
ght illumining the road to the liberation of all mankind. 

Mt. Paekdu-san is a symbol of such revolutionary tradi- 
tions. I am now going to climb Mt. Paekdu-san to trace back 
to the roots of the Korean revolution. 

“Tomorrow you will leave by plane by the courtesy of the 
President”, said the guide to us on the eve of our departure. 

In fact, I did not know it was not so easy to visit Mt. 
Paekdu-san. That is why I had persisted in my request. The 
departure was postponed to the afternoon on account oi 
weather conditions. Our plane took off the Pyongyang airport, 
flew past over Wonsan and arrived in Hyesan an hour after. 
Hyesan is the capital of Ryanggang Province and a northern 
border city on the Amnok-gang River. The following day we put 
up at the Samjiyon Hotel, our base camp, which was located in 
a scenic spot on the shore of Lake Samjiyon where one can 
enjoy a near view of Mt. Paekdu-san on a fine day. 

The next morning two automobiles, carrying our group of 
five who were anxious over the weather, drove fast with surpris- 
ing speed through the forest of larches in the direction of Mt. 
Paekdu-san. We hurried up the driver because on the top of 
the mountain it more often than not cleared up in the morning 
and also because we wished to make up for the loss of time in 
our itinerary as far as possible and thus visit the old battlefields 
in the Musan area. 

“Sorry, driver.”’ 

“Never mind. It’s my duty.” 


The driver responded bluntly, but his hands on the handle- 
bar throbbed with the pulse of hospitality. 

After some minutes’ drive to the left from the road which, 
we were told, had been buillt by the Japanese army as a guard 
road, we found ourselves in a thick forest of the old birches, 
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larches and spruces. These trees were short, probably because 
of a high altitude, but their thick and stout branches were 
stretching like unfurled wings. Bright-coloured flowers of 
alpine plants were in full bloom. 

We cleared through the forest and came out to a vast 
stretch of the sands covered with pumice. Snow-covered valleys 
were seen here and there, and small plots of flowering shrubs 
spread like a coloured carpet. The red and yellow rhododendr- 
ons growing in groups, among others, presented a spectacular 
sight. 

The fog was floating incessantly, thinning now and then 
to allow the sun to pour down its rays. Suddenly it cleared off. 
The vast sky and earth stood out in all their magnificent 
grandeur. However, the Changgun-bong Peak of Mt. Paekdu- 
san did not reveal its figure to the last. We could spot many 
peaks but not it. Unlike Mt. Fuji, Mt. Paekdu-san boasted of 
its grand appearance with its many peaks. We crossed a 
meadow which, we were told, was one kilometre away from the 
mountaintop. A short walk further brought us to a difficult 
place, which was flat like a landing. 

A fog rain shut out the view. We took breath, waiting for 
a turn of weather. But it did not seem to clear up. Some guests 
were coming down from Lake Chonji. We asked them if they 
had seen the lake. The answer was that it was invisible. There 
was no help for it but to turn back. So, we sat in a circle and 
had an explanation of Mt. Paekdu-san. The wind drove the 
cold rain. I looked up casually, when I saw a man standing 
beside me, a first-aid bag with Red Cross ensign slung over his 
shoulder. He was the very doctor who had measured my blood 
pressure at the hotel before our departure. He must have come 
as he was anxious about my health. 


According to the explanation, Mt. Paekdu-san consists of 
the 2,750-metre-high Changgun-bong Peak and several other 
peaks, all 2,500 metres high above sea-level. The mountain was 
formed by extravasation about one million years ago. Later, 
irom its crater erupted basaltic lava of strong liquidity to form 
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the vast Paekdu lava plateau covering an area of 45,000 square 
kilometres. Lake Chonji on the top of the mountain is a big 
crater lake 18.7 kilometres in circumference and 300 metres in 
depth. In winter its water freezes 4 metres thick. From it rise 
both the Amnok-gang River and the Tuman-gang River which 
form the boundary between Korea and China. We started 
descending. Down below on the sands of the plateau, middle 
school pupils, working people and army men were seen ascend- 
ing in long winding procession. Most probably they had come 
on foot from Hyesan. Regardless of whether they could see Lake 
Chonji or not, they would certainly go up to the top, as the 
mountain was the holy land of revolution, and at the same time, 
a pllace for recreation and studying. 

‘IT heard you had made an ascent of Mt. Paekdu-san,” 
said the President. “I was worried about you, fearing that you 
would bear the cold there.” 

The President had shown so great concern even for such 
a thing. We heard later about the details of the concern shown 
for us by him from the chairman of the Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries. 

“Prior to the visit to Mt. Paekdu-san we had seen the sight 
of Mt. Kumgang-san,” I told him. “We have heard many stories 
about the Liberation War.” 

Needless to say, the Liberation War was started due to the 
US troops whe, abusing the name of the “UN Forces”, attacked 
the DPRK to beat it down at one stroke. It broke out on Sunday, 
June 25, 1950. The war lasted for three years. The battle for 
capturing Height 351 was a battle upon which depended the rise 
and fall of the country. The United States fortified the hill with 
all its might and vaunted much over its impregnability. For all 
that, it lost the hill overnight due to Marshal Kim II Sung’s 
tactics. This compelled arrogant US imperialism to show its 
disgraceful face at the place of signature in Panmunjom to 
sion an armistice agreement. 

“Did you go as far as the Kuryong Falls?” To this question, 
I could not but make a negative answer.. I. had.wished -to see 
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with my own eyes such a mysterious structure of nature that 
unceasingly poured so great a deal of water from over the 
edge of a high rocky mountain. The path leading to that falls 
was presumably so rough and rugged that to travel to it must 
have been considered too much for a man like me. But I saw 
at least two of the mountain streams gliding down from the 
12,000 peaks. I climbed up the Samson-am Rock and saw 
Manmulsang. The water of one of those streams was as clean 
as a light-green jadeite. There two bright-green frogs were 
swimming lightly in the water. It was a really beautiful scenery. 
Frogs of that kind, I heard, were not rarity in that area and 
could be found in paddy fields as well. But I saw them for 
the first time. 

It is quite beyond my power to describe the shifting shapes 
and scenes of Mt. Kumgang-san. How beautiful it would be 
when it is ablaze with autumnal colours. 

Flowers of mokran trees were seen among shrubs. The 
white flowers were pretty and fresh. Mokran is synonymous 
with magnolia. It was much smaller and simpler than the 
Japanese purple and white magnolias which are familiar to me, 
and abounded in rustic beauty... 

Now I would ‘ike to introduce a few episodes in the life- 
and-death battles of retaking a hill which were repeated scores 
of times and which resulted in lowering its height by two 
metres. Of course, these are not rare examples, but only a part 
ol the many. 

It was July, 1951. In Korea July is a rainy season. The 
front line was fixed at the 38th parallel and the war was in the 
stage of positional defense. 

There was a long spell of heavy rain, and the bridge over 
the Nam-gang River was washed away. Without crossing the 
river it was impossible to supply ammunitions and provisions to 
Height 1211. In the village of Namgang there were only old 
folks, children and women, for the men were fighting at the 
front. Still the village was a supply base adjacent to the front. 
Reports of guns and explosions of bombs were heard ceaselessly. 
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One day there was a lull in firing. 

“Too bad! Our men must have run out of bullets!” Thus 
the villagers thought intuitively. They were keyed up and grew 
uneasy. The river was in flood. No bridge. But they could not 
remain with folded arms. 

Mrs. Li Ok, a woman getting on for 50 and chairwoman 
of the village Women’s Union organization, called an emergen- 
cy meeting on the bank of the turbulent river. 

The river widened out. The bridge was gone. No boat. No 
logs or boards for emergency use. If a measure is not taken, 
it would leave our army in the lurch. At any rate, they had to 
carry ammunition across the river. But how? At the moment all 
came out to suggest everything availlable for building a bridge 
be collected from each household. 

All rushed back to their houses and soon came out, with 
kitchen shelves, pantry chests, and even chopping boards— 
everything serving the purpose. Some even dismantled the 
wardrobes which they had brought when married. Now they 
built a sort of “boat”. 

But could it stand the torrential water? 

“Well, I have that stuff. I must tear it and make a rope of 
it,’ Mrs. Li Ok said to herself. “The boat can be hauled by 
tying the rope to the opposite bank.” By the “stuff” she meant 
a roll of silk which she had kept for her daughter’s marriage. 


Mrs. Li Ok’s husband was a farm hand before liberation 
who didn’t know even B from a bull’s foot. After liberation, her 
family became better off. But her husband died early, leaving 
a son and a daughter behind. The son married and became the 
father of a child. He joined the People’s Army, leaving his child 
at home. As a platoon leader he fought bravely and fell in a 
battle. The daughter also joined the People’s Army, swearing to 
avenge her brother and fought on the front line. At that time 
women soldiers were still smaill in the People’s Army. As a 
matter of fact, there was no clear distinction between the front 
line and the rear in the Mt. Kumgang-san area during the 
Liberation War. It was an all-people guerrilla warfare atid 
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all-out battle. At night the women carried ammunition and 
rice balls, walking the dark footpaths of rice fields and crawl- 
ing up rocky hills. 

Mrs. Li Ok who took the lead in such work lived together 
with her daughter-in-law and seven-year-old grandson. 

When she set forth her idea of making a silk rope, her 
daughter-in-law opposed by saying: “You are reasonable, but 
I'll feel very sorry for my sister-in-law.” 

Mrs. Li Ok reasoned: “I can understand you. But, we can 
never be happy without the motherland, can we? If we ‘lose the 
war, what will become of us? And I’m sure my daughter at the 
front will also be delighted to hear this.” 

This was how the silk rope was made for carrying ammuni- 
tion. 

Afterwards, on the basis of this real story, the feature 
film “Women of the Namgang Village” and the opera with the 
same title were produced, but I failed to see both of them. 

Though I wanted to meet Mrs. Li Ok now about 70 years 
old, I had no time for it in Mt. Kumgang-san. 

Here is another episode also related to the flood. Battles 
were fierce because they were decisive of the destiny of the 
country. Deeply concerned with the situation at the front, 
Genera! Kim Il Sung was driving a jeep toward the front line. 
A big flood washed away all wooden bridges, and there remain- 
ed only one iron bridge damaged by the air raids. It rained 
cats and dogs. The only sound in the dark night was the roar 
of the turbid water attended with bursts of bombs and shells. 
However, the General wanted to be at the front during that 
night without fail. Efforts were made to find a place for cross- 
ing the river, but there was no other way but to use the iron 
bridge. 

“Dear General, it’s impossible. How about going tomo- 
rrow?” said the aide. 

“No, we must go there this evening without fail.” The 
General was obstinate. 

“But, it’s too dangerous. It’s impossible. We must not 
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go!” 

Although he had never expressed a different opinion at 
ordinary times, the aide now earnestly held the General back 
from running such a risk that might bring calamity upon him. 
He even foreboded something worse than getting injured. 

“Come what may, we must cross the river. This is my 
order!” said the General resolutely. 

The order ought to be obeyed. The aide jumped down from 
the jeep. The President must have been sitting on the assistant 
driver’s seat at that time. The President usually takes the 
front seat in the car whenever going out for on-the-spot guidan- 
ce. “Stop for a moment!” the Generail says to the driver on 
the way. He gets off, looks around, addresses a peasant by 
the roadside, and then gets in. The aide, stepping backward in 
front of the jeep, lit up the sleepers on the iron bridge with 
flashlight. On his signal the jeep jerked forward over one 
sleeper after another.... As soon as it rolled over the last sleeper 
the jeep raced straight towards the Front Command. 


That jeep I saw in a corner of the Revolution Museum. 


Chapter VII. BRIGHT AND DARK SIDES 
OF THE YEAR 1936 


THE RAINBOW HUNG ASLANT THE MONUMENT 


It was before sunset that the five- or six-seater plane 
which was specially arranged for the three of us flew into 
Hyesan, carrying even a reserve crewman to provide against 
emergency. So, after taking a short rest at our hotel we went 
{o see the monument built in commemoration of the victorious 
Pochonbo Battle. 
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We got off the car at the outskirts of the city and ascended 
ihe long stone stairs. There we caught sight of the 38.7-metre- 
high monument standing on a broad square that cut into the 
middle of the slope of a high hill against its background of the 
Changpai Range of China soaring on the opposite bank of the 
Amnok-gang River. 

Pochonbo was a point of strategic importance for Japan’s 
advance into Manchuria, Mongolia and Siberia. Entrenched 
there were the ruling and aggressive organs of Japan. There- 
fore, for the Korean people it constituted a symbol of deep- 
seated grudge. The aim of the Pochonbo Battle was to destroy 
{hat strong rampart so as to show that the Korean people were 
still alive and to bring up the morale of the compatriots. The 
monument was erected to commemorate the victory. It was 
called the Monument to the Victorious Pochonbo Battle. 

The look, attire and posture of each of 61 anti-Japanese 
ouerrillas and people, who were sculptured in group on the 
monument, vividly showed how matters had stood in those days. 
The group depicted the figures who are bravely marching on, 
solely guarding their leader. They seemed as if they had been 
heedless of the fact that descendants of their old-time enemy 
were now watching them. 

The wind blew, and the drizzle gave way to driving rain. 
We decided to find a shelter in a house and take a rest. 

Presently, the rain abated. Everything all around was 
wrapped in a shroud of misty rain, but only the monument stood 
out in the hovering mist as imposingly as ever. 

The clouds which hung over the western mountain ridge 
were cleared away all of a sudden, and a five-coloured beauti- 
ful rainbow appeared, starting from the monument and making 
a half circle in mid air. It was a long while since I had seen such 
a rainbow. 

Suddenly I fancied the image of infant Marshal 
Kim Il Sung against the background of the rainbow. I took out 
my camera and started running after the rainbow, hurrying up 
my granddaughter. 
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It happened when infant Marshal Kim Il Sung was at his 
parental home in Mangyongdae. One day he saw a rainbow 
formed over the tulmae tree in the yard and climbed the tree 
in an effort to seize the rainbow. But it moved away toward the 
forests on the opposite bank of the Taedong-gang River. He 
came down from it, ran up to Mangyong-bong Peak and climbed 
the tallest pine tree, but the rainbow disappeared going nobody 
knew where. Why does the rainbow run away? What on earth 
is the rainbow like? Why am I unable to catch it? He demanded 
his mother, Kang Ban Sok, to answer these questions. “Let us 
ask your father when he comes back home,” she said. 


It also happened in his childhood. It was the New Year's 
Day. His father, Kim Hyong Jik, borrowed a gramophone from 
someone in Pyongyang so that the villagers could enjoy the 
holiday with music. The gramophone was then a rarity and 
expensive. When his father was away from home, the infant 
Marshal set the gramophone going. its sound aroused his curio- 
sity. So he tried one way and the other to find out where that 
sound came from and, finally, got the machine out of order. 
Then he took the broken machine to his mother and asked her 
more than once to telll him what caused that sound. 

When his father was back at home, his mother told him the 
whole story. He said to her: 

“Well done, indeed. It was well done of you not to have 
scolded him. A gramophone can _ be bought. But the child’s 
spirit of inquiry ought to be valued.” So saying, he encouraged 
his son. 

The home education given to Marshal Kim I] Sung in his 
boyhood left a fresh impression upon me. Like father, like son; 
like mother, like son. 


And I think that is also ascribable to his grandfather and 
erandmother who built up that family. I saw a misformed 
water jar preserved in a corner of the storeroom at the 
Marshal’s paternal home in Mangyongdae. His grandmother 
could not afford to buy a good water jar. So, she bought the 
misshapen one for two copper coins, and handed it down to 
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Kang Ban Sok after using it carefully. 

Many years passed since then. General Kim I] Sung put 
up a fight in Manchuria and routed the Japanese punitive 
forces. The Japanese scoundrels, on their part, tried to win over 
the General’s grandparents by the help of the betrayers of 
revolution who reduced themselves to their lackeys. The grand- 
father resolutely scolded them and did not allow them to show 
up before his eyes any longer. Now, they threatened the 
grandmother and took her to Manchuria, where they roamed 
about in the areas of Changpai, Fusung and Mongchiang, 
bringing her with them, and sometimes implored her to write 
the General urgirig him to surrender. At this, she gave them 
bitter rebuff, saying, “You would never find in Korea a grand- 
mother ready to write that sort of letter to her grandson, would 
you?” and “I feel sorry for the mother who gave birth to such 
a fool as you.” 

What a great contribution Kang Ban Sok, mother of the 
Marshal, made to Korea’s liberation as the excellent wife of a 
revolutionary, Kim Hyong Jik, as an outstanding revolutionary 
and educationist herself! 

As I was looking up to the rainbow that spanned from the 
monument to the thick forests at the foot of Mt. Paekdu-san, 
snatches of the traditions of the Korean revolution raced throu- 
gh my mind one after another. 


FOUNDING OF ASSOCIATION FOR THE RESTORATION 
OF THE FATHERLAND 


The sky over Japan was blotted out by the dark cloud of 
fascism alll of a sudden, and the noisy sound of the jackboots 
of the outrageous invaders was heard in all parts of Manchuria. 
Such was the situation prevailing around the time when the 
February 26 Incident (the coup staged by the Japanese army 
officers in 1936—Ed.) broke out. 

General Kim Il Sung called a meeting in a log cabin in 
the thick forests of Nanhutou in Manchuria where the public 
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feeling was in turmoil. At the meeting General Kim II Sung 
put stress on the need of the formation of an anti-Japanese na- 
tional united front as the important immediate task facing the 
Communists and on the need to step up the preparations for 
the founding of a Marxist-Leninist party as the nucleus force 
of the Korean revolution. Further, he proposed to launch the 
anti-Japanese guerrilla army into Korea from Manchuria. 

Early in May the Korean People’s Revolutionary Army 
moved to Tungkang, 40 kilometres southeast of Fusung, and 
there a meeting was convened to make concrete the policy 
presented at the Nanhutou Meeting. The concrete measures 
adopted at the 15-day meeting were, firstly, to move the Peo- 
ple’s Revolutionary Army to the border areas and create new 
revolutionary bases in the great forest areas along the Amnok- 
eang and Tuman-gang rivers, with Mt. Paekdu-san as the 
centre, and secondly, to foster an organizational pivot, com- 
posed of the Communists trained and tested in the course of 
the practical struggle, on the one hand and, on the other, thor- 
oughly overcome factionalism and Right and “Left” opportun- 
isms, in crder that the preparations for the founding of a 
Marxist-Leninist party might be made throughout the length 
and breadth of Korea. 


The Association for the Restoration of the Fatherland was 
formed as a permanent anti-Japanese national united front 
organization. It was on May 5, 1936, which accidentally coin- 
cided with the day of my dismissal from the Doshisha University 
for my antimilitary idea. 

The “Declaration” of the ARF made the following appeal: 
“All 23 million people, irrespective of class, sex, position, age, 
religious belief, etc., should unite as one and join the anti- 
Japanese nationall-restoration front. Those who have money 
should contribute money, those who have foodstuffs their food 
and those who have skill and knowledge their skill and knowle- 
dge.” The “Ten-Point Programme” of the ARF is as follows: 

1. To mobilize the entire Korean nation and realize a 
broad-based anti-Japanese united front in order to overthrow 
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the piratical Japanese imperialist rule and establish a genuine 
people’s government in Korea; 

2. To defeat Japan and overthrow its puppet state ‘‘Man- 
chukuo” by the Koreans resident in Manchuria through a close 
alliance between the Korean and Chinese people, and to effect 
full autonomy for the Korean people residing in Chinese ter- 
ritory; 

3. To disarm the Japanese armed forces, gendarmes, police 
and their agents and organize a revolutionary army truly fight- 
ing for the independence of Korea; 

4. To confiscate all enterprises, railways, banks, shipping, 
farms and irrigation systems owned by Japan and Japanese 
and all property and estates owned by pro-Japanese traitors, 
to raise funds for the independence movement, and to use part 
of these funds for the relief of the poor; 

5. To cancel all loans made to people by Japan and its 
agents and abolish all taxes and monopoly systems; to improve 
the living conditions of the masses and _ promote the smooth 
development of national industries, agriculture and commerce; 

6. To win the freedom of the press, publications, assembly 
and association, oppose terrorist rule and_ the fostering of 
feudal ideas by the Japanese imperialists, and to release all 
political prisoners; 

7. To abolish the caste system which divides the ryangban 
(nobles) and the common people, and other inequalities; to 
ensure equality based on humanity irrespective of sex, nation- 
ality or religion; to improve the social position of women and 
respect their personalities; 

8. To abolish slave labour and slavish education; to oppose 
forced military service and military training of young people; 
to educate people in our national language, and to enforce free 
compulsory education; 

9. To enforce an eight-hour day, improve working con- 
ditions and raise wages; to formulate labour laws; to enforce 
state insurance laws for the workers, and to extend state relief 
to the unemployed; 
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10. To form a close alliance with nations and states which 
treat the Koreans as equals and to maintain comradely relations 
of friendship with states and nations which express good-will 
and maintain neutrality toward our national-liberation move- 
ment. 

Afterwards, the People’s Revolutionary Army had incessant 
engagements with the Japanese troops. Quickly moving west 
or east continually, they wiped out the enemy everywhere 
who was boasting of his equipment and numerical strength; 
they harassed him, threw him into confusion and disheartened 
him. 


REVOLUTIONARY STYLE OF WORK—FAITH AND LOVE 


The Japanese imperialists continued with their frantic 
“winter punitive operations” against the Korean People’s Rev- 
olutionary Army by amassing the large forces in the Changpai 
area and the northern area of Korea. But in different places they 
sustained one serious setback after another from the end of 1936 
to the beginning of 1937. 

Through the battles the ties between the guerrilla army and 
the people became closer still. The Association for the Restora- 
tion of the Fatherland grew conspicuously in number and 
strength in Korea and Manchuria, and its membership reached 
into hundreds of thousands. 

The stateless people in dire straits had a strong desire for 
national liberation. As is generally known, it was the outstand- 
ing leader, General Kim Il Sung, who did not left that desire 
simply within the bounds of nationalism but armed the people 
with Marxism-Leninism and organized them firmly. 

Let me introduce an aspect of the revolutionary style ol 
work which took shape and has been followed since the lifetime 
of Kim Hyong Jik, father of General Kim II Sung. 

It happened in the spring of 1936. At that time, there were 
still lingering evil effects of the anti-Minsaengdan struggle. The 
anti-Minsaengdan struggle meant the struggle against “Min- 
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saengdan,” an organization which was formed with Koreans 
to suppress the communist movement and which was a synonym 
for an anti-communist setup. A struggle against such a reac- 
iionary organization was natural and necessary for the practice 
of revolution. But the anti-Minsaengdan struggle was often 
waged in an ultra-“Leftist” way. 

During the march from north Manchuria to the area south- 
west of Mt. Paekdu-san, General Kim Il Sung felt the need to 
form a new division and decided to enrol one regiment in Fu- 
sung into it. But the crack men of the regiment had been picked 
out, and there remained 100-odd men who were aill suspected oi 
“Minsaengdan” members and were given only three bullets each 
and left out of the fighting ranks in case of a baitle. 

But the General assigned all of these men to the new divi- 
sion. The political commissar produced a bundle of documents 
related to those suspected of “Minsaengdan” members, saying 
that it would be dangerous to include them in the fighting ranks 
right away. But the Generall accepted all of the suspects and 
held a meeting. After acquainting himself with their complicated 
feelings, the General said as follows: 

“It is difficult at this stage to determine which of you are 
‘Minsaengdan’ members.... But what I can declare definitely now 
‘s that there is no ‘Minsaengdan’ member here, because all of 
you say you are not ‘Minsaengdan’ members. 

“There may be some who were once ‘Minsaengdan’ mem- 
bers, but such people may well start a new life now as non- 
‘Minsaengdan’ members. Those who have never been ‘Minsaeng- 
dan’ members are out of the question, as they have been falsely 
charged. Those who have been ‘Minsaengdan’ members and 
those who are not, will start from scratch from today. We will 
never take issue with your past records.... 

“I believe in your determination to fight for the cause of 
revolution more than I believe in a bundle of ‘documents’ called 
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‘statements’, ‘affidavits’ or ‘material evidence’. 


The General set the documents ablaze. There were no be- 
trayers or dropouts from these men. 
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One day in late October 1936, the General’s forces were 
staying for a while in the back land of Shihchiutaokou, Chang- 
pai County. Two soldiers went out and were wandering around a 
harvested field in quest of onions, radish leaves and cabbage for 
bean paste soup. They happened to be spotted by peasants lead- 
ing a black ox on their way back to their village from the 
market. At the sight of the two soldiers, the peasants talked with 
each other and then tried to hand the ox’s bridle to one of the 
soldiers, saying, “This is our gift for you. Please accept it!” 
Surprised by the sudden offer, the men firmly declined, but were 
finally persuaded into accepting the ox and led it to the camp. 

Cooking personnel started sharpening knives gaily. 

Then appeared the General, who received a report on the 
happening. He carefully watched the ox for a while. He was 
touching the back of the ox and then ordered the cooking per- 
sonnel to stop preparing the meal and said to the men: 

“Let us return the ox to its owner.... 


“I have no word to appreciate the boundless sincerity of 
Yuehshuitung people who offered their only ox. All I can say is 
‘Thank you’... 

“Yet I say the ox should be returned to the villagers because 
the ox is the fruit of their love and has their living of tomorrow 
staked on it.... 

“Probably you can see well how affectionately the owner 
has bred this ox. Look at the nose ring, bell and coins attached 
to the headstall. The bell must be a precious one handed down 
in the family from generation to generation. And the coins may 
have been brought by the grandmother in her purse when she 
got married into the family, and carefully kept by her until she 
died. Mothers in our country have shown their love for oxen in 
such a mannet....” 

This probably was not motivated by the General’s simple 
goodwill or sympathy. When the General said “mothers in our 
country”, he must have clearly pictured to his mind his industri- 
ous grandmother and mother who had fed the ox at the house 
of his birth in Mangyongdae. 
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I saw a fodder-chopper preserved in the shed of the 
General’s parental home in Mangyongdae. The word “fodder- 
chopper” may be incomprehensible to the people in these days. 
It is a tool used to chop the ox or horse fodder in pieces. Its 
blade is 50 centimetres long and some 15 centimetres wide. The 
blade of the aforesaid fodder-chopper was so abraded that it be- 
came as thin as a sword. That was not without reason. The 
General’s family members served a landlord as his farm hands. 
They were too poor to buy an ox. The ox raised by his grand- 
mother did not belong to her but to other man. Every morning 
she used the fodder-chopper to prepare fodder for the ox 
under her care. In addition, she had to chop fodder for the 
cattle of the man who rented out the ox and then bring it to 
him to pay the hire. The blade of the fodder-chopper got abraded 
till it became so thin, and the hair of the grandmother thinned 
out as she carried the load of fodder on her head. His mother 
did the same though she was in poor health. The General, still 
young, took it to heart. The General went on to say: 

‘Another reason why we should give it back is that the live- 
lihood of not only the owner but also Yuehshuitung villagers 
depends on the ox. Perhaps it is the sole property of the breeder. 
There must be only a few oxen in the village. That ox must be 
indispensable for farm work for all the peasants of Yuehshui- 
tung. What will happen, if we don’t consider their real situation, 
but accept the offer simply because of a gift presented by the 
people with best wishes and slaughter it?” 

The two men said, “Comrade Commander! We violated the 
principlle of loving the people.... Please punish us!” 

The General replied in a gentle tone, “It is not to blame 
your mistake that I suggested the ox be returned.... Let me say 
once again that love towards the people—this is a must for us!” 
Thus, he reiterated the teaching he gave the guerrillas con- 
stantly. 


The Communist Party, the nucleus force of the revolution- 
ary movement, is required to firmly establish Juche amidst such 
love. 
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Chapter Vill. THE BELCHING YEAR, 1937 


The units of the KPRA advanced into the homeland and 
fought a battle, shaking Japanese colonial rule. It was the Po- 
chonbo Battle fought on June 4, 1937. 

On July 7, immediately after that battle, Japanese imperial- 
ism committed a provocative act at Lukouchiao as the start of its 
all-out invasion of the continent. 


FLAMES OF KOREA'S LIBERATION 
SHOOT UP OVER POCHONBO 


The Korean revolution was fostered in the dense forests of 
Mt. Paekdu-san. There the Association for the Restoration of the 
Fatherland was founded and its Ten-Point Programme pro- 
claimed. 

When the Japanese “punitive force” was making alll frenzied 
attempts to sweep the “communist bandits” from the vast land 
of Manchuria, the KPRA units under the personal command of 
the young General Kim I] Sung were engrossed in military-po- 
litical studies in the forests by tactfully befooling the enemy and 
secretly shifting time and again their camps, and conceived a 
plan to advance into the homeland. It was aimed at dealing a 
heavy blow at the vicious Japanese imperialist aggressors, im- 
buing the Korean people with confidence in the victory of the 
revolution and showing that the Korean nation was not dead 
but alive. On this strategic and tactical policy a surprise attack 
was made on Pochonbo. 


Pochonbo, 24 kilometres away from Hyesan, was a strong- 
point of a military road and a sub-county seat located by Karim- 
chon Stream, a tributary of the Amnok-gang River. It served as 
a highly important outpost for Japanese imperialism which was 
going to extend, with Korea as the foothold, its tentacles of 
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aggression to Manchuria and Siberia. 

On the morning of June 3, 1937, the KPRA units embarking 
on advance into the homeland reached the Kusigol Hill as 
scheduled. 

From there they could feast their eyes upon the mountains 
and rivers of Korea, their fatherland. Although they were Kore 
ans, they, as stateless people, had been unable to see or travel 
the land of Korea. It was out of a burning desire for the restora- 
tion of the fatherland that they had fought against the Japanese 
troops in the forests of an alien land, defying all hardships. 
Now, the blue mountains of the fatherland in June stretched 
before their eyes beyond the Amnok-gang River. But, the streets 
of Pochonbo, their destination, were invisible yet. 

A spate of emotion seemed to have mitigated even their 
pent-up grudge and sufferings. But it turned into an added 
wrath soon. 

The KPRA units which had waited for sunset, gathering in- 
formation, built a floating bridge under cover of darkness and 
crossed the Amnok-gang River to face the Konjangdok Hill. 
They climbed it during the night along a steep path. 

It was the pre-dawn of June 4. 


Beyond the Karim-chon Stream flowing below lies Pochonbo 
surrounded by mountains. The hill overlooks the town within 
hail. The dwellings of Koreans stood close together at the 
corner of the town in contrast to the big buildings of the ruling 
organs. 


The break of a new bright June morning would set the 
streets abustle, with the lunar May Festival ahead. But the 
streets were still in the evening hush. 

Stifling their welling excitement, the KPRA men reexamin- 
ed minutely their action plan for its perfection. 

In this while, the sun rose and the streets became alive with 
people. Political workers of the KPRA mingled in the crowds. A 
pair of young man and woman soldiers behaved themselves as a 
couple coming from a nearby village to sell eggs. To grasp the 
situation, they even dropped in at the police sub-station and 
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chatted with the police. The KPRA units, now in full combat 
readiness, waited for sunset. When dusk fell they climbed down 
the Konjangdok Hill and crossed the Karim-chon Stream, which 
would lead them to Pochonbo. General Kim II Sung, the 25-year- 
old youth, stood under an aspen tree by the stream no more 
than 140 metres away from the heavily-guarded police sub- 
station. 

The Karim-chon Stream was seen over the wall standing 
by the tree. It was murmuring down as ever as if nothing had 
happened to it. 

At ten o’clock in the night of June 4, 1937 a revolver report 
sounded through darkness from under the aspen tree. It was a 
signal shot fired by the General. Guns started rattling every- 
where and the streets were enveloped in flames in a twinkling. 
But, their tongues were seen licking only the buildings of the 
ruling organs. 

At the police sub-station detained Koreans were set free 
before it caught fire. The Fire Defence Hall, the Sub-County Of- 
fice, and the Bankers’ Association building were all burnt down. 

At the Post Office which had served the suppression of the 
people by ensuring military communication in the border area, 
the KPRA men seized money, distributed it among the people, 
and then set its building on fire. Its red cylindrical postbox is 
the only thing that stil! remains as it was. 


The Agricultural Experimental Station and its accessory 
buildings were also burnt down. Only the solid battery remains 
at a corner now. I was told that the head of the station usually 
rode in a sedan chair carried by four Koreans when he went out 
to the experimental plots of 20,000 square metres. It employed 34 
labourers and 100 casual labourers. 

The Forest Protection Office was also reduced to ashes. It 
had plundered timber, strictly prohibiting the Korean peasants 
from reclaiming land and gathering firewood. 


No dwelling quarters of Koreans suffered damage. As his- 
torical relics they are preserved today as they were. 
That night the townsfolk were alarmed at the sudden dis- 
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turbance but soon read between the lines. An oppressed nation 
is sensitive. 

The KPRA men put up the “ARF Ten-Point Programme” 
and the proclamation entitled “Appeal to the Korean People” in 
every nook and corner of the streets where the oppressors were 
just annihilated. At the same time, they explained the Korean 
people the character of the KPRA and called upon them: ‘“‘Let’s 
fight on to smash Japanese imperialist rule quickly and build a 
genuine government of the Korean people!” 

With pomp and glory they had thus broken through a tight, 
impregnable cordon into a Japanese-ruled area and called for 
the founding of a “government of the Korean people.” Their 
iinparalleled boldness and brilliant battle results deeply 
imbued their oppressed compatriots with strong national con- 
sciousness and conviction about victory. 

The proclamation read: 

“The most villainous bandits, the Japanese imperialists, 
have occupied Korea. Through colonial domination by the Gov- 
ernment-General for over twenty years, the Japanese imperial- 
ists have trampled on and massacred Korean people. Our com- 
patriots are robbed by the aggressors of all their property, gain- 
ed by their sweat and blood, and are forced to lead the miserable 
life of colonial slavery. 

“Furthermore, the Japanese imperialists are forcing the Ko- 
rean people to become an ‘advance detachment’ for the Second 
World War, a tool of their aggressive war against China. 

“Our Korean nation is at stake. We are the Korean People’s 
Revolutionary Army that is waging a struggle to open the way 
for the people, bring them a worthwhile life, defeat Japanese 
imperialism and liberate the country. It is universally acknow!- 
edged that we have dealt the Japanese imperialist bandits fatal 
blows in our life-and-death struggle of the past six or seven 
years on the vast Manchurian plain. 

“Relying on the firm unity between the patriots in Korea 
and our ardent fighters, this Army has crossed the Tuman-gang 
and Amnok-gang Rivers and come on an expedition to the pro- 
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vinces of North and South Hamgyong with the object of fighting 
the Government-General of Korea, the vampire that fattens on 
the blood of the Korean people. 

“Long-suffering compatriots and brothers! Come out at 
once! Rally around the anti-Japanese national united front and 
respond to the guerrilla warfare of this Army by waging strug- 
gles in various ways! 

“Fight on to smash Japanese imperialist rule quickly and 
build a genuine government of the Korean people! 


KIM IL SUNG, Commander, 
North Korean Expeditionary Force, 


Korean People’s Revolutionary Army” 
June 1, 1987 


Inhabitants read the proclamation with a keen pleasure. 
When they got to know that General Kim Il Sung, the legendary 
hero, came to their town, they went beyond themselves with 
rapture and crowded their way into the street in front of the 
police sub-station. They hugged each other and acclaimed for 
long, forming a resolve to defeat Japanese imperialism. 

The strategic object was accomplished. The KPRA men had 
to return amid surging national emotion though they were re- 
luctant to part with the people. Some 200 people, with booties on 
their backs, followed them on the night march feeling so much 
loath to part from them. 


The General thanked them for their favour and urged them 
to return home before dawn. Some asked for their services to 
the army. The General explained to them that there were many 
ways for them to fight and persuaded them to return home. In 
addition, he even kindly taught them to go back by a different 
route. He had allready forecasted that with daybreak the Japan- 
ese imperialists would come in pursuit after the KPRA units. 

Just as expected, at the next early dawn a huge Japanese 
garrison force was brought into action. But the people had al- 
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ready been back home. 

When the garrisons rushed to Pochonbo at dawn, the streets 
were in ruins, some embers still smouldering. Silence reigned 
the place. The proverb “the day after the fair’ would fit the 
occasion. 

The enemy had no choice but to start in pursuit of the 
KPRA units. But they made another blunder and played into the 
hands of the KPRA units: After attaining their object, the latter 
had allready been lying in ambush at a likely place where the 
enemy, as expected, rushed headlong. Really, they were 
caught in a pitched net. 

I’m not an eyewitness of this event. So, my account will be 
less helpful to getting at it than the written data of the Japan- 
ese side. 

Shionoya, the then chief constable of Hyesan Police Station, 
put his “Impressions on the Pochonbo Incident” in Kannan 
Keiyu published by the Police Department of South Hamgyong 
Province in 1937. It read in part: 

“Things got harder for our troops as time passed. I felt my 
mind and body burning. My sorrow and grudge, my agony and 
irritation, were really beyond description at the time.... Though 
I learned a great lesson from it in working out my guard plans, 
the sacrifice was so great I felt much indebted to my superiors, 
victims and the public in general.... June 5! It will Hive in my 
inemory for life as the day of sorrows.” 


Frightened out of his wits at the urgent report, the same 
police chief had to go on: 

“June 4, 11:25 p.m.... the moment I received an emergency 
phone call from Karim Police Sub-station and learned about this 
grave attack which had never been dreamed of, I felt my whole 
body suddenly stiffen as if the back of my head had been struck.” 

The flurried enemy massed its forces from all quarters. It 
first sent the Okawa unit to Pochonbo and then, the Hirohashi, 
Imamura and Kurita units in succession. It mobilized even the 
lino and Kumata units which had been nearby the border. All 
these units went for a wholesale pursuit. 
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Let me see the KPRA units now. They had already taken 
up a position on the deep Kusi-gol valley and were waiting for 
the enemy’s arrival, piling up stones before them. 

It was the unit led by Inspector Okawa that showed up 
first. When they closed in to the place from where the top of the 
mountain could be looked up, the KPRA men showered a fierce 
fire on the enemy all of a sudden. The KPRA men started rolling 
stones downhill. The rolling stones hit upon lying rocks, causing 
preat destruction. The Okawa unit was annihilated. In 1937 
Kannan Keiyu wrote: 

“About 11 a.m., the enemy (the KPRA—Auth.), to keep up 
their morale, sent big rocks rolling down from the top of the 
hill and took advantage of the situation to launch a fierce coun- 
terattack and robbed the victims in our units of their weapons 
and ammunition.... Prior to this, the Okawa unit gave up all 
hope. Fearing that all his men should die in action, he call- 
ed those who had survived together around him. Meanwhile, unit 
commanders Kawamoto, Hayashi and Ando had already exhaust- 
ed their ammunition and were heavily wounded. Only about a 
dozen of them gathered.” 


In spite of such a shameful defeat, as if saying, “We must 
admit our foe fought gallantly”, the same Kannan Keiyu praised 
the KPRA force as follows: 

“Its actions were so systematic and so orderly that it was 
not different from the regular army of an independent state.” 


The Battle of Pochonbo showed the Japanese imperialists 
that the Korean people were still alive with vigor and they were 
a stout-hearted and robust people. Even after they were deprived 
of their country by the Japanese imperialists, they never gave up 
resistance against them. On the contrary, they fully shared the 
appeal to coming out quickly in response to the Ten-Point Pro- 
gramme and rallying around the anti-Japanese national united 
front. Although the Battle of Pochonbo was an overnight sur- 
prise attack, it served as a great beacon blazing the dark night 
road of the stateless nation. 

With a view to perpetuating the memory of such na- 
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tional feelings the tall “Monument to the Victorious Pochonbo 
Battie” was set up on the hill of Hyesan city on the occasion of 
the 30th anniversary of the victory of that battle, and we in- 
spected it. 


UNTIMELY RICH PUMPKIN CROP 


Foreseeing that the Japanese garrisons would surely seek 
vengeance, the young General withdrew his men ‘to the Heihsia- 
tzukou secret camp, reshaped the ranks and marched to Chien- 
sanfeng. They reached there on June 29, the same year, only 
three weeks after the Battle of Pochonbo. It was a primitive thick 
forest. 

As for the Government-General of Korea, it was firmly de- 
termined that time to take vengeance without fail. The blood- 
thirsty enemy launched out on a full-force attack. 


The 2,000-odd men of the 74th Regiment of the 19th Division 
of the Japanese forces stationed in Korea left the Hamhung 
station in high spirits. After transferring to more than 100 trucks 
they passed through the city of Hyesan and, together with ap- 
proximately 500 men of the combined brigade of the puppet 
Manchukuo Army stationed in Changpai, reached Chiensanfeng 
on June 30, one day later than the KPRA force, besieging it from 
three sides under cover of fog. 


The KPRA units had already investigated the lay of the 
mountain, fully prepared themselves for action, and were calm- 
ly waiting for the enemy to come. Unaware of this, the Japanese 
troops pressed towards the peaks of Chiensanfeng, taking the 
thick fog as God’s blessing. The KPRA men who had been well 
informed of the enemy movements patiently waited for them in 
silence till they came within the shortest range, and then gave a 
surprise terrific blast in the fog. That threw the enemy into 
panic and hesitation. The General, taking advantage of this, 
ordered his men to make a swoop at the enemy, firing a volley. 

By the way, the thick fog turned into a heavy rain. In the 
downpour, a severe fight was fought, presenting a tragic, ap- 
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palling scene of carnage. 
The Japanese troops, now ready to die in action in the help- 
less condition, sounded the charge mournfully. 


Quite unexpectedly, it was closely followed by a merry tune 
of Arirang played by the KPRA bugiler. To its accompaniment, 
scores of women fighters began singing Arirang in chorus. In 
towering spirits, the men fighters went over to an all-out offen- 
Sive. 


The issue was decided at a stroke. There were no more Ja- 
panese troops to be seen. Presently the KPRA men withdrew. 
The hush fell over again. Only the numberless corpses of the 
enemy lay scattered in the rain in the deep forest. 


Later, the survived officers of the Japanese troops pro- 
hibited Koreans from access to the pllace where the battle had 
been fought. They cut off the heads of the dead and crammed 
them into jute sacks and piled them up. 


There is no knowing whether they could not bear to leave the 
corpses of their own men alone or did not want their miserable 
defeat known to the Koreans. They mobilized nearby peasants 
and horse-drawn carts to convey the heads to a highway. 


Although the peasants knew at once what was in the sacks, 
they deliberately feigned ignorance, and one of them asked: 
“What do these bags contain, sir?” 


“Can't you guess from the outward appearance, you stupid? 
They are pumpkins,” squealed the commanding officer. 

“Well, I guess you’ve had a rich harvest of pumpkins. But 
they are harvested so early. Maybe, they are an early maturing 
variety, aren’t they?” 


The peasants poked fun at the officer in this way, unable 
{c dare say, “Now you have got what you go for!” The officer 
frowned tongue-tied. But, after a while he seemed to have con- 
trived a plausible pretext and said with a smile on his lips: 

“These are not an early maturing variety but one which 
can be sowed in all seasons. Don’t you know the same is true 
of radish? This is a new variety of pumpkins. I think you don’t 
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know about it.” 

There cannot be such pumpkins but it seems that their new 
variety is not referred to Chiensanfeng alone. Viet Nam, too, 
has witnessed a rich harvest of pumpkins since several years 
ago. I wonder, they can also be sowed in all seasons or like 
onions they can be transplanted all the year round. 

In Viet Nam the murderous US imperialists cut the heads 
off the corpses of their men, put them into plastic bags made in 
Japan, instead of jute sacks, and conveyed them by air to their 
homeland. This seems to have aggravated the heavy congestion 
oi the Haneda Airport of Japan, causing frequent accidents. 

Every soldier taken out to the battlefield is given an 
insurance upon his life. The insurance company should pay 
insurance money if he dies. But the trouble is that when the US 
government made public the “fallen” insured, the company does 
not admit their death. 

It is because the company does not consider the Vietnam 
war as war. There was no US declaration of war upon Viet 
Nam. It is not an official but a private engagement. It represents 
no more than a brigandish and murderous action of human but- 
cherers. Because these butcherers are killed while trying to kill 
others, the company does not consider them as “fallen soldiers.” 
No matter what announcement may be made time and again 
through official gazette, the company refuses to pay insurance 
money with the insistence that it can not prove death. Engaging 
in an illegal war, the government, after all, is compelled to 
bring the corpses up to the insurance company for certification. 

The whole corpses had to be deported at first. But to prac- 
tice economy, it was agreed later to send back only their heads. 


It seems that all aggressors have paid dearly for a rich 
pumpkin crop. 
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Chapter IX. VISIT TO BATTLE-SITES 


100-DAY MARCH THROUGH THE SNOW 


The appearance, though short, of the legendary General 
in the Battle of Pochonbo that night threw the Korean people 
into a storm of excitement and emotion and fanned up their 
faith in and hope for the liberation of the fatherland. In its 
wake, ARF district committees were set up' in many areas and 
the political workers showed vigorous activities. The State of 
Peace and Order published by the Police Department of South 
Hamgyong Province in 1938 wrote as follows: 

“They have dispatched political workers to Hungnam, 
Hamhung, Wonsan and other cities of military and defensive 
importance in the province (South Hamgyong Province) as well 
as to places in Hambuk (North Hamgyong Province)... to 
form various types of illegal organizations or to elicit 
cooperation from Chondo religionists in their plan to augment 
the movement of the anti-Japanese people’s front. Meantime, 
they regard the current incident (meaning the Sino-Japanese 
War) as providing an ideal opportunity of recovering their lost 
territory and winning independence for Korea. To this end, 
they have planned, and have been carrying out armed rebellion 
and rear harassment by mobilizing the entire force of their as- 
sociates in Korea.”’ 

While the Korean peoplle recovered animation, the constern- 
ation of Japan whose ruling policy had suffered a heavy blow 
in its starting point turned into a savagery ofa wild boar 
which was put over a fire or a bloodthirsty wolf. It went to 
provoking a war in 1937. 

For this purpose, it had to cope with the insecurity of its 
rear. Hence, it was out for inhuman ideological suppression in 
Japan and Korea. 
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Now the Japanese imperialists ranted: “Kim I] Sung’s 
troops shall be annihilated”. Revolutionary organizations were 
destroyed and the liberation movement received a_ setback 
temporarily. But the tiger of Mt. Paekdu-san was alive. With a 
fierce glare he secretly took steps to rebuild them. Then he mass- 
ed the guerrilla units scattered over south and east Manchuria in 
Nanpaitzu, Mengchiang County, and had serious discussions 
for a week. It was in November 1938. Here, it was decided to 
advance into Korea. This time the Musan area was the target. 

The operation started next month, in December. 

That winter was unusually rigorous with a heavy snowfall. 
The KPRA men used to make study in secret camps in winter. 
But the critical situation did not allow it that winter. They had 
to march their way through for 100 days, withstanding temper- 
atures of 40 degrees below zero and incessantly fighting back 
the onrushing Japanese troops. The arduous march lasted 100 
days although it would have taken only a week in an ordinary 
cendition. 

When they reached the area of Changpai County bordering 
on the Amnok-gang River from Nanpaitzu, trees were in bud and 
early spring smiled. A meeting of cadres was called at Peita- 
tingtzu, where the tactics for a big spring counteroffensive and 
advance into the homeland was examined in detail. 

Thus, they reached the Musan area, North Hamgyong Pro- 
vince, on May 18. Azaleas were in full bloom, giving the moun- 
tains a rosy tinge. 


WAR DECLARATION ENGRAVED ON TREES 


It was on the morning of May 18 that the KPRA units set 
foot on the soil of the homeland. That night they camped in 
Chongbong. It was a primitive forest overgrown with larches, 
1,460 metres above the sea and 70 kilometres away from the city 
of Hyesan. As we visited there in mid-June, azaleas were oul 
of season and dewy white flowers of sori trees were at their 
best. 
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Several tents were pitched as before at the camping: sites 
and some half-burnt pieces of wood still lay on the cooking 
site. Six hundred men of the KPRA passed the first night there 
after advancing into the homeland. Next day, before leaving 
that place they barked larch trees and wrote slogans on them in 
black ink. They number 19, written in a vigorous hand. 

Then they moved to Konchang, covering some 4 kilometres, 
an hour’s walking distance. 

They were simple in equipment but considerable in number. 
Why, then, did they move only 4 kilometres? If they had wanted 
to cover their traces, why did they write the remarkable slogans 
purposefully? Was it an operation conducted from the consider- 
ation that the enemy, even seeing the slogans, would not believe 
the KPRA was under their very nose or was it an operation to 
frustrate the enemy’s ruse by a ruse? 

There is the General’s ‘“‘butterfly-cock battle” tactic. A 
butterfiy alights on a blade of grass. A cock chases after her. 
When the cock is just going to peck at the butterfly, the latter 
flies up and alights on another leaf a way ahead. The cock 
breaks into a chase again and the butterfly flies up. Iin this way, 
the butterfly exhausts the cock, lures it to a pond and gets it to 
fall into the water in the end. This is a tactic by which the weak 
defeats the strong. 

Anyhow, it is the tactic which is hard for a layman to 
understand. And I think even a first-class tactician would be 
unable to bring it into practice. The above-mentioned slogans 
were written in Korean or Chinese. 

“Down with the Japanese fascist militarists!’” “Korean 
youth, come out quickly and join in the war against Japanese 
imperialism!” “All labouring people, rise up, unite and fight 
for freedom and liberation!” 

The five withered trees bearing the slogans are preserved 
on the spot and the others displayed in the Revolution Museum. 

Konchang where the men of the KPRA passed the second 
night is also a larch forest and a stream runs nearby. An agent 
who had pretended to fish was arrested there in no time. 
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After putting his men to bed in tents, the General sat up 
far into the night, waiting for the arrival of a small unit 
which had been sent to ‘the area around Mt. Potae-san opposite 
the course of the march. It was the General’s favorite decoy 
tactics, the tactics of “attacking in the west while making 
sounds in the east”. The small unit returned safe late at night 
after accomplishing its task. All the information about the 
enemy’s movements was now obtained. 

On the following day, the 20th of May, the units moved 
again to Pegae-bong Peak. This time also, they covered a short 
distance of 8 kilometres. They camped there that night. Though 
it is called the Pegae-bong Peak, it forms a part of plateau and 
lies by the roadside. They must have approached the point 
favourable for their activities in three days, covering 4 kilome- 
ires first and then 8 killometres, like a toad hopping once in a 
while. 


CLEANED-UP MILITARY ROAD 


The General who had gone to bed late at night must have 
decided on an operational action to be conducted next day. It 
was to march toward the Taehongdan Plain. 

All the information obtained told that the enemy deployed 
its main forces in the mountainous areas centering on Mt. 
Potae-san and along the Amnok-gang River. Through their in- 
between areas a military road ran straight to Musan. On the 
way to Musan there is the Kwanmo-bong Peak. The Taehong- 
dan Plain ‘lies at its foot and Lake Samjiyon is on the way to 
the plain. If one draws a triangle with Mt. Paekdu-san as a 
vertex and with the Pegae-bong and Kwanmo-bong Peaks as the 
other two points, the straight Kapsan-Musan military road 
forms the base connecting those two points. 

The Japanese troops being concentrated on the mountain- 
cus areas and along the Amnok-gang River, the areas along 
the military road were left quite defenseless. The General’s plan 
was just to walk that road. 
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The General, shortly after greeting the new morning at 
Pegae-bong, called a conference of commanders and proposed 
his plan. They must have thought it was an unimaginable idea. 
No one responded to or opposed it with readiness. It was becau- 
se they knew through experience the Generail’s judgement had 
never failed. Once determined to do anything, the General 
carried it out without fail. But that determination was based on 
full investigation, full examination and full discussions. That 
was why even the ghost kept out of his way and the people had 
firm faith in him. 

The Kapsan-Musan military road linked Kapsan of South 
Hamgyong Province and Musan of North Hamgyong Province. 
It was newly laid in a full year through a campaign with the 
outlay of the additional budget approved ina hurry by the 
Government-General of Korea in March 1938, one year after the 
miserable defeat of Japan in Pochonbo. It served the enemy as 
an artery for their border guard and invasion of Manchuria and 
Mongolia. 

Now the large KPRA units would purposely march over this 
road in broad daylight. One might have hesitated to do it. But 
the KPRA units did it. They marched forward in grand style 
in the bright sunshine of May. 

The road was kept so clean that not a bit of dry grass 
could be found. It bore the fresh traces of brooms, leaving no 
footprint. Its opening ceremony would be held soon. But the 
KPRA units were the first to march over it. 

On the way they dropped in at Lake Samjiyon. They took 
lunch there, feasting their eyes on the undulating Changpal 
Mountains in the distance which looked like a long caravan of 
white clouds under the noonday sun. They scooped the water of 
the lake with their hands and drank it again and again. A monu- 
ment now standing there tells of it. 

I visited the lake, while staying at the Samjiyon Hotel to 
climb Mt. Paekdu-san. The bright June sun was beating down 
on the plateau. The Changpai Mountains stretched low like a 
belt. The sky was loft and the earth was vast. I felt myself 
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small, no bigger than a sesame seed. Just suppose the thrill of 
excitement the guerrillas must have felt when they, after the 
half-a-year-long arduous march, set foot on the homeland and 
found themselves in such a superb scenic beauty! It was just to 
regain this lost homeland that they marched along the 
enemy's military road. The azaleas were particularly beautiful 
that aay, May 21. They walked 30 kilometres and arrived at 
Mupo toward evening. We drove fast along their track. Days 
were long at the end of June. But we had to make haste on our 
tight itinerary. That day we climbed Mt. Paekdu-san before 
proceeding to the battle-sites. 

The stream skirting Mupo was not wide, but the current 
was swift. The water dashed against rocks, sending up spurts 
of spray. It is the Sokul-chon Stream, a tributary of the Tuman- 
cang River. There was the old camping site by the stream and 
the late azaleas were seen here and there. 


BATTLE IN THE MUSAN AREA 


It was May 22. The operation plan was worked out during 
the daytime. The Taehongdan Plain 20 kilometres away from 
Mupo was fixed as the site of a decisive battle. It is a marshy 
land stretching at the foot of the Kwanmo-bong Peak. On 
a nearby hill stood a log cabin which remains still today. It was 
a resting place of the peasants who had come there to gather 
blueberries. The KPRA units decided to concentrate on that 
place by the next morning. When night fell they went over to 
action in three directions. 

The first unit as an interception party was assigned the 
task of thwarting the possible assault of the enemy's reinforce- 
ments, the second unit consisting of the 7th Regiment advanced 
to Singaechok, and the third unit, the main force composed of 
the guard company and the 8th Regiment, marched to Sinsa- 
dong under the command of the General. Each unit was active 
& kilometres off the Taehongdan Plain. 


The main unit led by the General liberated a lumber station 
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in Sinsadong. There were 104 workers in the station. They 
welcomed the General and sat around him. The General had a 
knee-to-knee talk with them without reservation. He inquired 
about their everyday ilife, explained the cause of their sufferings 
and showed them the way to get rid of it. He was so kind as to 
bring them to realize the mission of the KPRA and the import- 
ance of its advance into the homeland. He also explained the 
Ten-Point Programme of the ARF in plain language. 

Hearing this for the first time in their life, the workers 
became aware of their ignorance. The talks continued amid 
great excitement and emotion. It was already past midnight, a 
time to part with them. The workers rose to their feet and all 
volunteered to join the KPRA. At this, the General kindly per- 
suaded them: 

“TI appreciate your volunteering. But joining the guerrillas 
is not the only way of making the revolution. You should remain 
here and conduct activities for the liberation of the fatherland.” 

The KPRA men parted with the workers amid excitement, 
each swearing to liberate the country. They returned to the Tae- 
hongdan Plain that night and lay in ambush at the designated 
point. 

When we visited Sinsadong, the log cabin, the boarding 
house of the lumber workers, was preserved as it had been, and 
an old truck was seen on the rails which had been laid to trans- 
port timbers. 

Japan had to fell trees even in this remote area to meet the 
pressing demand of the Japanese-Chinese war for timbers. 

Time did not allow us to visit Singaechok where the 7th Fe- 
giment had assaulted the “Hokusen Brewery” run by a Japanese 
and arrested forest rangers and guards without a shot. The 
brewery produced blueberry liquor. 

This unit also attacked a timber merchant’s house and 
captured clothes and food to distribute to the inhabitants. 


Meanwhile, the unit under the command of the General, back 
to the rendezvous, was waiting for the arrival of that detached 
unit. Before long they appeared in the morning mist. But, some 
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200 men wearing steel-helmets were seen following them at a 
short distance. Undoubtedly they were the enemy. They had been 
pursuing the KPRA unit from Singaechok, watching for a chance 
to attack. The General signalled his men to swiftly pass by. At 
this, they quickly crossed the marsh of the Taehongdan Plain 
before the main unit started pouring bullets over the enemy. The 
surprise fire from the flank threw the helmeted unit into utter 
confusion in the marsh. The newly arrived unit swiftly faced its 
men about and took part in the operation. Scared out of their 
wits, some of the enemy troops turned to their heels in the direc- 
tion of Yugok but only to cut a sorry figure by fighting despera- 
tely with their own men who came rushing to their rescue. 

Making the enemy fight with each other was one of the 
tactics employed by General Kim Il Sung. But it seems this 
tactics had not been prearranged for the operation at the Tae- 
hongdan Plain. By the way, I would like to give an example in 
which the General made the Japanese troops exchange fire be- 
tween them in the snow-covered forests. It happened at the time 
of the arduous march. The KPRA men were famished and dead- 
ly exhausted. The enemy came in hot pursuit of them, threaten- 
ing them even in front. Everything was under deep snow. 
The KPRA men came across a lake. The General ordered them 
to make a round of it swiftly and slipt out of it to conceal their 
whereabouts. The enemy unit arrived soon at the lake and start- 
ed tracing the footprints, which would lead them nowhere but to 
the original place. Here another enemy unit rushed in. Bang! 
Bang! There was a heavy clash of arms between the two enemy 
units. The guérrillas enjoyed the scene right under their noses. 

Then, leaving the enemy to fight among themselves, the 
KPRA men withdrew across the Olgi Creek. They realized what 
they had had in mind. 

Korean people came out to see the KPRA units off, carrying 
their booties on their backs. Next day they parted with the units 
which proceeded in the direction of Changshanling across the 
Tuman-gang River. 

Inspecting the holy place of the revolution and looking 
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round some battle-sites in haste, I was really impressed. This is 
rio exaggeration. Simply admirable are the strategy and tactics 
which are so unimaginably wonderful, so bold, so novel and, in 
particular, so infallible. I was moved by the deep affection and 
confidence underlying the armed struggle. I could not but bow 
my head before the traits of unity between superiors and inferi- 
ors which had been consistently displayed by the entire KPRA 
men, united as one like a ball of flame, for achieving national 
independence and the freedom of the people. My admiration 
grows even more sincere at the thought that such traits had been 
nourished in person by none other than the peerless hero 
President Kim I] Sung. 


THE LAST LAUGHER 


Every baitle was won. I saw it in Pochonbo and Taehong- 
dan. Invincibility. The key to victory might have been firstly a 
firm revolutionary spirit and secondly an ability to display it to 
the full. This is the very appearance of the ever-victorious “tiger 
of Mt. Paekdu-san’’. This tiger is the creator of the legend: “He 
changes sand into rice, makes bombs out of twigs and crosses 
the river on a sheet of paper.” 

It happened in May 1941 when the Korean People’s Revolu- 
tionary Army was making ceaseless movements in accord with 
its overall small unit tactics adopted at the Hsiaohaerhpaling 
meeting in Tunhua County. One of its units was marching from 
Antu towards Chiapikou. The army and police forces of Japan 
and puppet Manchukuo were in ambush in every valley of the 
mountains. It was difficult for a small unit to break through the 
place. In this situation the General decided to boldly go through 
tight enemy guard lines and pass by Laotoukou which was near 
the city of Yenchi, the provincial seat of Chientao. It was indeed 
a daring tactic finding a way out of a fatal situation and attain- 
ing safety. 

The General, dressed in a Japanese army officer’s uniform, 
similarly disguised his troops and marched at night. But the day 
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broke before the troops reached the highway. After thinking for 
a while, the General led his unit to a large house on the roadside. 
He planned to rest there till evening and then start on his way 
again. 

His men thought it was too dangerous. 

The General, leaning against a fobang pillar under the 
eaves, laughed and said: ‘Well, it is dangerous. But we must be 
more daring when it is dangerous.” 

After the sun rose, the road began to get crowded, and num- 
bers of Japanese and puppet Manchukuo soldiers and police fre- 
quently strutted about. A little after noon, men wearing Japanese 
combat caps suddenly appeared at the doorstep. At that moment, 
there was a loud cry in Japanese: “Who are you?” It was from 
the General. The man in the van stood there as if nailed to the 
ground and raised his hand in salute. “Come in, everyone!” the 
General roared out his order, and the men came in obsequiously. 
That moment all the guerrillas pointed their guns at them. 


“I’m sorry, sir, but I don’t understand. We’ve come to search 
because we received the information that Kim I] Sung’s com- 
munist army has appeared in these parts. Please forgive our in- 
trusion....” Trembling, they prayed for mercy. The guerrillas 
searched them, took away their weapons, and bound them up 
tightly with ropes. They were Korean spies sent by the Japanese 
special service agency. 

“The communist army you were looking for is here!... If you 
are Koreans, reflect on what you are doing! Why are you acting 
as dogs of Japanese imperialism? ...I feel like killing you here 
and now for your dirty acts, but I won’t kill you because I don't 
want to waste my bullets. Instead, stay still in the shed till we 
leave here! And then you may go home.” 

The spies crawled into the shed. 

When dusk fell, the KPRA men disappeared among the 
crowds. They safely went through the city of Laotoukou and en- 
iered the mountain regions, their destination. 

What a clever, daring action! But what backed it was the 
mutual trust and love of the men who were afire with the one 
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aspiration to liberate the nation. 

At the time of the 100-day arduous march that started from 
Nanpaitzu in December 1938, led by the General, the marchers 
often found themselves minus their emergency ration. 

One day three orderlies of the commanding staff directly at- 
tached to the Generall offered a bowl of parched-rice flour to the 
Commander. That was the last portion of the emergency food 
collected from their knapsacks. Many may have no clear idea of 
parched-rice flour. But I once made it myself. Unpolished rice is 
roasted and pounded to powder. In the summer of 1936 when | 
was ousted from the college, I went to the countryside, pounded 
some three sho of rice in a mortar and took refuge in mountains. 


The General returned rice flour to the youngest orderly and 
left the place. But the orderly did not eat it. In the evening the 
three orderlies took it back to the General. 

“How many times have you gone without a meal?” asked 
the General. 

“Comrade Commander, we have taken already.” This is for 
you, Sir,” the three answered vigorously in unison. 

‘Is this all>?” 

“Yes, there is no more.” 

“Bring your knapsacks here.” 

The General investigated them. From the knapsack of one 
orderly came the rice flour which had.been kept there for the 
General. The General laughed heartily. He spread a newspaper, 
put the flour on it and served it out for all the three, without 
caring about his own portion. He urged the three orderlies to 
take it. And they put it back before the General. There was no 
alternative but for the General to leave a small amount of the 
flour in front of himself. The rest of the flour was given to the 
soldiers. Only after he saw his men mixing it in water to eat, 
did he begin to do the same. He encouraged them, saying: 

“Suppose that this is one mal of parched-rice flour and you 
will feel that you have eaten to the full. Go ahead.” 


In February 1939 the next year the KPRA men, after forcing 
their way forward through snow drifts, arrived in Shihsantaokou 
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and waged a battle there. The famished guerrillas were overjoy- 
ed at finding oxen among the booty. Some of them, however, 
were without an owner’s brand. Informed of this, the General 
thought over for a while, and said to his men: 

“Let’s find the owners of the brandless oxen and return the 
cattle to them.” 

At that time every ox belonging to the Japanese organ had 
the character “King” marked on its horn. The General thought 
the oxen without that mark must have been drafted by the enemy 
from peasants. 

It had been an iron rule for the KPRA not to touch the peo- 
ple’s property even in starvation. It had been a naturally-formed 
law rather than a rule. Because it was the people’s army. That 
was a Strict morale based on aifection. 

A skilful writer may lay down his pen here, leaving some 
suggestions to the readers. But I should like to go on with my 
writing tediously. 

It was around that time in 1939 that Japan sent its troops 
up to Halhingol with reckless ambition. It suffered defeat in face 
of the powerful counterattack of the Soviet Union and Outer 
Mongolia. In such situation the KPRA put up the slogan, “De- 
fend the Soviet Union with arms!” They stroke at the rear of the 
Japanese army and attained brilliant results in Tashaho and 
Yaocha battles. 

The Japanese troops suffered repeated defeats in Manchuria 
in the wake of the battle in the Musan area. In an attempt to put 
down the KPRA they again went for all-out punitive operations 
called “special cleanup campaign for maintaining public peace 
in the southeastern areas’. They established the ““Nozoe Punitive 
Headquarters” in Kirin under the direct command of the Kwan- 
tung Army Commander-in-Chief, deployed district punitive units 
everywhere, and poured as many as 200,000 troops into that cam- 
paign. They combed the mountains in an attempt to remove the 
secret camps of the KPRA. 


It is General Kim Il] Sung’s art of war to slip quietly out 
before the enemy’s powerful frontal attack and give them a sur- 
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prise attack whenever he finds a rift in them, replenishing his 
combat equipment and provisions and even recruiting his men. 
There was even a case in which 200 men were recruited into the 
KPRA at one time. To educate and train them the General set 
up secret camps in the forests of Paishihtan in Fusung County 
and organized 40-day military political studies. 

Unable to hunt for the secret camps, the punitive forces went 
so far as to fly aircraft to drop leaflets calling for “submission”. 
Needless to say, none of the KPRA men was lured by _ those 
leaflets. 

The troops under the Nozoe Punitive Headquarters which 
were struggling so desperately, feebly colllapsed in the spring of 
1940 like snow melting in the warm sunshine. I feel no need to 
enlarge it further. But here is one impressive story. 

The fall of 1939. My intimate artist wished to draw a land- 
Scape in Chian. At that time the KPRA launched the large-scale 
unit circling operations, and the 200,000-strong Japanese troops 
were desperately hunting for the “tiger of Mt. Paekdu-san”. 

As can be seen in the map, Chian is located on the western 
bank of the Amnok-gang River far away from the area in up- 
heavals. But it seemed that the wave of the uneasiness and fear 
of the Japanese reached even that place. 

When the artist was just going to leave the billet, taking his 
sketch-book, the guard stood in his way, and said: “It’s danger- 
ous. Keep yourself in the house.” 

Out of a desire to draw a picture, he pleaded: “It'll take no 
lime.” But the guard was obstinate: 

“Hijo is malicious. Drop your plan.” 

By hijo, he meant the “situation of the bandits”, that is, 
the movement of the KPRA. In those days, I was told, Japs 
exchanged personal greetings on the roadside not with the word, 
‘How do you do?” but with the word, “How is hijo today?” 

After repeated entreaties, the artist obtained a permit for 
an outing. But several armed soldiers accompanied him on a 
guard mission. They stood around him, pointing the bayonets 
outward. 
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Now it is not difficult to imagine what sort of a picture the 
artist must have drawn in that circumstance. It is a vivid re- 
presentation of the sorry figure of Japanese imperialism which 
stretched its front line far up to the Chinese mainland only to 
find itself at the end of the rope. 

In his inaugural address evincing his “oath”, Commander 
Nozoe of the Punitive Headquarters said: 

“In spite of our punitive operations over the past several 
years, the bandits have shown no sign of dwindling in the bor- 
der areas of the three provinces—Kirin, Chientao, Tunhua. I, 
Nozoe Masanori, entrusted with the important duty of Punitive 
Forces Commander, intend to advance right away to Mt. Paek- 
du-san and annihilate the bandits at one blow. Those in the mili- 
tary service should fix deeply in their minds that this holy puni- 
tive operation is to be closely linked with the issue of the border 
between Manchuria and the Soviet Union and that its influence 
will be very great. 

“With this understanding, Japanese and Manchukuo armies 
as well as the gendarmes and police should firmly unite together 
firm and adamant, and with these united forces I am determined 
to fight admirably and wipe out the strong enemy within a short 
time to establish a realm of peace and prosperity.” (The outline 
of the punitive plan of the Nozoe Punitive Headquarters, Sep- 
tember 10, 1939.) . 

But several months later he uttered a cry of distress: 
“Kim Il Sung’s tactics are very ingenious and the search and 
cleanup operations by the district punitive forces night and day 
ended up only in a fiasco”. There is no need to refer further to 
the “ingenious tactics” of the KPRA. 

But let me write a little more. The Government-General of 
Korea recorded that there were more than 20,000 battles with the 
anti-Japanese guerrilla army from the spring of 1932 to June of 
1936, and that a total of more than one million of guerrillas took 
part in these actions. And more than 3,900 battles were fought 
during 1937 in the northeastern part of China, and during the 
five years from 1936 to 1940, the anti-Japanese guerrilla units 
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killed, wounded and took prisoner more than 60,000 officers and 
men of the Japanese army, equal to six divisions. 

At that time the Tonga JIlbo and Choson Ilbo wrote glowing 
accounts of the courageous activities of the Korean People’s 
Revolutionary Army. However, from the 1940’s when the Japan- 
ese troops were in worsening position, a news blackout was en- 
forced in Korea on all reports on the anti-Japanese guerrilla 
activities. 

In the middle of April 1940, while staying at a secret camp 
in Hualatzu, General Kim Il Sung summed up the political si- 
tuation and experience before the military and political function- 
aries. He said: 

‘As the great Lenin once said, he who laughs last lauglis 
longest. 

“We have bravely fought for the past ten long years, always 
thinking of our compatriots in the homeland suffering under the 
oppression of Japanese imperialism. We have walked all over 
the steep mountains and ranges of Mt. Paekdu-san, not yielding 
to the biting cold, lower than 40 degrees below zero, or to the 
burning sun of June. 

“We had to make arduous marches almost every day in the 
course of the armed struggle over the past ten years. Once ina 
while we marched 40 to 60 kilometres a day. Even if we figure 
that we marched an average of only 20 kilometres a day, it 
means that we have made an 80,000-odd-kilometre expedition 
in the past ten years. 

“Eighty-thousand-kilometre expedition—this is a living 
example that proves the indomitable fighting spirit of the Korean 
People’s Revolutionary Army and the patriotism of the Korean 
people. 

“It goes without saying that we can pride ourselves on the 
brilliant and meritorious deeds we have done in the past ten 
years. But until the time comes for us to give the last laugh, we 
should not pride ourselves on our past deeds. 

“To win final victory, to be the last one to laugh, to expel 
the Japanese imperialist invaders from Korea and Manchuria, to 
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attain true liberation and independence of both the Korean and 
the Chinese people, let us pledge to continue our march scores 
of thousands of kilometres more. The dawn of victory cannot fail 
to come to the beautiful mountains and rivers of our fatherland 
then!” 

Thirty-five years have passed since this “pledge” was made. 
But the day has not yet come for the Korean nation to laugh last. 
On August 15, 1945, five years after that “pledge” Korea was 
liberated from Japanese imperialist rule. On October 14 that year 
General Kim Il Sung addressed a speech on the occasion of his 
triumphal return home. Thirty years have elapsed since then but 
the Korean nation still fails to laugh last. Because the north and 
the south remain divided. The biggest disturber of this reunifi- 
cation is Japanese imperialism. This we must bear deep in mind. 
It is not an affair of others. 

Visiting Korea or China, I often met those who offered me 
their hands, saying: “Imperialism and its people are different. 
Japanese imperialism is our foe. But you are our intimate 
friend.” I pressed their hands with pleasure. But I could not be 
iree from guilty conscience. Now I must reflect on myself as one 
of the “people” who are still letting that “foe” swagger about. 


April, 1975 
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KIM IL SUNG—BIRTH OF A NATION 


Thomas Megnassan 


Director of Study and Planning Depart- 
ment of Ministry of Information and 
National Orientation of Benin 


I was specially favoured with the right to visit the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea more than once. The second 
visit arranged in September 1974 was an event for me. It was 
because the great revolutionary leader President Kim II Sung 
received me, the then Director of the Daho Express, the revolu- 
tionary organ of the Military Revolutionary Government, at the 
Mansudae Assembly Hall and granted me an interview which 
would produce a great stir through that newspaper and give 
great satisfaction to the Dahomeyan readers. 


From the first moment of that unforgettable reception I was 
greatly moved by the outstanding political personality of 
Comrade Kim Il Sung, the most respected and beloved leader 
of the Korean people. From his bright intelligence and inspiring 
zeal and self-confidence revealed in the course of the conversa- 
tions on many problems I discovered the truth: The noble 
political life of an outstanding figure teaches us so many things 
to improve our political life. 


The interview granted by President Kim I] Sung to me just 
when our Dahomeyan revolution was taking its first step in 
everything has made a great and specific contribution to our 
revolution. He gave lucid answers to the problem of the rela- 
tions between our country and Korea, the problem concerning 
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the overall speedy development of Korea, the problem on 
defending the Juche idea, the problem of the third world, and 
the problem of the reunification of the country, the aspiration 
of the Korean people, which was severed by imperialism. 

Pure and lofty is the patriotic spirit entertained by this 
great fighter. At the early age of 14, he had already considered 
there would be no more beautiful and worthy life than to die in 
the struggle for the country. He fought indomitably for fifteen 
years, defying all sacrifices, to liberate his country and people 
from the yoke of foreign rule. To win back the lost homeland, 
President Kim Il Sung had pursued an “Arduous March”, 
History showed that no people had ever sincerely followed a 
leader who was given to sacrificing them, instead of setting a 
personal example. 

Comrade Kim I! Sung, the great leader and fighter, showed 
the best personal example as a genuine leader of the people. He 
defeated two imperialisms, standing always in the van of the 
struggle till it was crowned with victory. It was just this 
ability of his, rather than any conduct of his, that helped him 
grip the hearts of the people so quickly and so confidently. 


It was because President Kim I] Sung took the Juche idea 
as the guide in his struggle that he could become the leader 
unconditionally held in high esteem by the Korean people, the 
leader who proclaimed the birth of the DPRK to the whole 
world, The great revolutionary leader Comrade Kim Il Sung; 
the peerless patriot, national hero, ever-victorious iron-willed 
brilliant commander and one of the outstanding leaders of the 
international communist and working-class movements, is 
shouldering the destiny of the country upon himself. His llile 
and writings afford an example that should be followed not 
only in his era but down through generations. 

Do you know him who was born in Mangyongdae? You 
will see his unusual firm confidence and hope from his broad, 
powerful forehead, his radiant, self-confident eyes, his benevol- 
ent, well-made face, his strong-willed lips, his intellectual soit 
chin and from his dignified head. In his early age he determined 
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to devote his whole life to the great cause of saving his resource- 
jul people. He was an energetic theoretician and, at the same 
time, the prominent fighter of the fatherland who roused the 
Korean people by dint of his thought and will and put them in 
the first place of human history. Devoted to the great cause by 
birth, he awakened the whole earth by tackling the stupendous 
tasks for the country. The people who had been floundering in 
the depth of despair greeted the great era of his birth and Korea 
decided to follow him, the legendary leader, to cast away the 
yoke of foreign rule. None but him could feel, understand, map 
out and realize everything correctly. What a great lesson this is: 
Korea which had been trampled, plundered and devastated 
under the heels of Japan was reduced to an object of systematic 
colonial pillage. In the dark mire of sundry ideas Korea had 
lived not knowing the meaning of a motherland. Clemenceau 
said: “The motherland produces more and more true citizens 
adapted to human society as the people broaden knowledge.” 


The notion of the motherland is the one and only light that 
helps enlighten the human community and attain national unity. 
Korea should have had the one and only person to achieve her 
social unity. Comrade Kim I] Sung early discovered the place 
of revolution where his people would launch a struggle against 
the evil of colonial power. As light is to brilliance so a great 
man is to a people. Comrade Kim II] Sung skilfully united the 
able personnel for the revival of the Korean nation. As a means, 
he chose the struggle through mobilization that helped attain 
national cohesion. 

Comrade Kim I] Sung did not underestimate the enemy 
force. With high pride and revolutionary deeds and in reliance 
upon the mobilized and tempered people, he shouldered upon 
himself the destiny of his army as well as his own and fearles- 
sly determined to put up a do-or-die fight with Japanese im- 
perialism. He was the first to raise the torch in Asia and became 
a resolute, staunch revolutionary. Today he has become a gifted 
fighter who knows no obstacles in the way of his practical 
activities. The great plan for the liberation of his homeland had 
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never left his mind. Seeing an insult to the Korean people in 
Japanese imperialist colonial rule, he had to come out against 
it and provide them with national sovereignty. 

As Hercules had been one of the heroes, so the Korean peo- 
ple had to become a full-fledged member of the nations. This 
inevitably involved the war forced by the enemy armed to the 
teeth upon him and his people. Comrade Kim I] Sung realized 
that to win that war it was necessary first of all to increase 
the might of the people and that they would become ever more 
courageous when they were armed with patriotism. Putting 
deep faith in his own strength and his own people and mas- 
tering the lay of alll lands, he launched a spirited attack on 
Japanese imperialism. He had greatness and unbending staun- 
chness of character as a revolutionary. He firmly defended the 
line of his own in the storm of the liberation war and never 
gave in to any adversities. The enemy felt his presence every- 
where but never discovered him anywhere. Comrade Kim I! Sung 
was always with the masses, and the latter, taking arms in 
hands, were always with the former. 


Comrade Kim Il Sung was the very man whom the people 
had long waited for and met at last. He burned with passion, 
showed valor in battle and strove to realize his unswerving 
resolve to liberate the homeland. Korea came to have her bril- 
liant leader and her people who knew how to be faithful to the 
leader. Comrade Kim Il Sung always displayed his invincible 
might any time anywhere, fighting back the enemy pouncing 
upon him from back and forth. His was a sure victory. Though 
they say the strong works his will, now we should like to say: 
An oppressed people do not groan for nothing. Comrade 
Kim Il Sung fastened all his hope on the might of his people. 
Because his people was his self. 


With all constancy from the time he launched an armed 
struggle till he brought it to victory, he was faithful to revolu- 
tion, justice and mankind. He always had the conviction of 
future, the conviction that was based on the Juche idea and 
strengthened further still by it. “Revolution is made by the peo- 
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ple in every stage. But some people fail to go through the 
revolution to the end while others get it through.” 

The life of Comrade Kim II Sung, it is the whole history 
of Korea, once humiliated and then awakened, and of her 
personality and sovereignty. In the period of struggle every 
strategic decision of his shook the whole of Korea and threw 
town and country into hustle and bustle. Korea had long striven 
to free herself from colonial exploitation and from its aftermath 
and at last established the social system based on the develop- 
ment of socialism. 

Socialism in essence takes the combination of the individual 
and collective interests as the criterion to judge every word and 
every deed. All his work relies on this criterion: How to build 
socialism, how to maintain it, how to teach it and how to give 
art to it. 

Everything we know about President Kim I] Sung, whether 
it is military or ideological, assumes a militant character with- 
out exception. He has never abstained from fighting the tenden- 
cy to fancying “liberty, respectful labour or creative leisure as 
pastoral conceptualists or Robinson Crusoes did in the past”. 

Instead, thinking of the Korean revolution, its spirit and 
its roots, President Kim Il Sung takes up his own task with his 
unusual power. For scores of years he has striven for Korea’s 
reunification and her dignity. President Kim Il Sung with 
brilliant patriotism founded the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea. He must have said: “I saw, spoke, wished and won.” 
Such greatness proves its worth in due course. Today he has 
won the respect of the whole world as a man who has founded 
one of the best states in our era. President Kim Il Sung is a 
great politician in the fullest sense of the term. To him the 
words above deeds are no more than an empty tallk. 


I acquainted myself with Korea from 1973. I visited her 
again in 1974 and 1975. On the last two visits I had many 
chances to have a lengthy talk with the great leader President 
Kim Il Sung. Received by the father of the Korean nation, I 
wrote down his words and got a better and deeper understanding 
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of this hero, a man of magnanimous figure with a beaming face. 
President Kim Il Sung is also a great diplomat who patiently 
weaves cloth of diplomacy with his bright intelligence. Patient 
and thoughtful, he is directing the cause of the nation in Korea 
severed by the Yankees. As a patriot working heart and soul for 
national reunification and prosperity he is pushing that cause, 
braving all difficulties in his way. 

Koreans will tell you that Comrade Kim I] Sung has done 
much for the fatherland. This judgement of ours is not unfouns 
ded. What we see now in the DPRK is liberation. That is, the 
women liberated from ignorance and the educated farmers and 
workers. They are not the mere receivers of education but have 
the right to education. In the days of colonial rule they found 
themselves at the bottom of society and were all deprived of 
their property, rights and knowledge. But they are now partici- 
pating in the management of the state work, creating wealth 
with their labour and deciding on the orientation in labour 
administration, production and income distribution. 

The people of lower social strata are no longer left out of 
account. For they neither leave their right to the high-ranking 
specialists nor choose their masters by way of seeing their 
names in the list without participating in the policy decision. 
Like this, the Korean people have become the arbiter of their 
fate and are fully responsible for it. They are no longer poor. 
They enjoy the real political right and culture, and nobody 
deprives them of their property. They are free from exploitation, 
oppression and domination. 

The Korean people are now displaying their capacity, talent 
and worth to the world and devoting all their energy to the 
battle for production, class struggle and socialist construction. 
Korea has chosen her own road, not others’. This is her right. 
She takes to independency and self-reliance. Korea does not fol- 
low the road of any other country. Korea is creating her own 
culture, her own style, her own mode of life and her own invar- 
iable political system. Korea is sure that nothing can change 
the course of her advancing history. Korea has gone through 
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numerous difficulties and reached the road of freedom and right. 

Now the whole world knows the name—Kim II Sung. And 
millions of people read, understand and appreciate his works. 
He has shown the world people the truth that a man can be free 
only when he contributes himself to expanding his freedom. He 
has also taught the need to have a militant revolutionary 
organization and follow the road of armed struggle. This has 
now become the faith of millions of people. 

Comrade Kim Il Sung has set up a state for Korea and 
brought dignity on Korea. He gives his people rice, a daily 
indispensable. Korea thus boasts of her great example. The 
road taken by her is the road of human beings, the road of pro- 
gress, and the road to future. 

In the way of liberating his country, Comrade Kim II Sung 
braved death more than once. Hence he could create the life 
through struggle together with the popular masses. Comrade 
Kim Il Sung, the organizer of the ‘“Arduous March”, launched 
the Korean revolution and is leading it to completion. He is a 
paragon for all peoples and all nations. He is a great man who 
has taught the truth that “if one is to do a great thing he 
should always be with his people.” 


April, 1976 
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THE TRADITIONS AND IDEA OF THE 
REVOLUTION 


Orui Jun 
Professor of Toyo University, Japan 


We extend our sincere congratulations to President 
Kim I] Sung, the great leader not only of the entire people of 
the DPRK but also of all the nations of Asia and, furthermore, 
the oppressed nations of the world, the nations yet to be liber- 
ated, and the teacher of the world proletarian revolution, on his 
60th birthday, April 15, 1972. 

On this golden opportunity, I, as a member of the Japa- 
nese delegation of sociall scientists, could visit socialist Korea, 
a fortress of the class struggle and a fortress of the national- 
liberation struggle, and learn from it, which was a great joy 
and happiness for me. It was because I had long taken a great 
interest in Korea and regarded it as an urgent task and an es- 
sential, burning issue for the freedom and liberation of Asia 
and the termination of Japan’s “postwar question” to form 
friendship and normalize the diplomatic relations between 
Japan and Korea along with those between Japan and China. | 
once again express my sincere gratitude to the Academy of 
Social Science of Korea for its invitation of our party and to the 
Generall Association of Korean Residents in Japan for the great 
favour it offered us. 
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We six-member delegation stayed in Pyongyang and other 
various places a little over four weeks. We participated in the 
National Conference of Social Scientists (which was held for 
eight days from April 3 to 10) and made a speech there. We 
also attended a series of celebrations—the report meeting held 
on the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Korean People’s Revolutionary Army on April 25, the ban- 
quet personally arranged by President Kim I] Sung, the milit- 
ary parade ofthe People’s Army, the grand mass display, etc. 
At first these celebrations had been planned for the President’s 
birthday. However, the President, who always shares sweets 
and bitters with the people declined all the arrangements made 
in his honour. Thus, all the celebration functions save the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Scientists were organized around 
the 25th. Every Korean who was registering a great lleap in the 
building of a socialist society in the boundlessly warm bosom 
of the respected and beloved President was filled to the brim 
with joy and gratitude, and sincerely wished President 
Kim Il Sung a long life and good health. 


We also had the opportunity of inspecting cultural and 
educational institutions, industrial establishments, dwelling 
houses, medical facilities, revolutionary historical places and 
museums in Pyongyang and other places (in the east and west 
coastal areas), all of which gave birth to socialist Korea dash- 
ing forward under the wise leadership of President Kim I] Sung. 
Her grand march at an astounding speed of Chollima simply 
called forth our admiration. 


In 1927 Tagore, a famous poet borne by the Indian nation, 
and an anti-British patriot, appealed to Korea groaning under 
the colonial rule of Japanese imperialism: 
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The golden age of Asia, 

Korea was a country raising its lamp. 
Again the lamp will be lit. 

We’re waiting for tt 

To illumine the East. 


Forty years have flowed since then, and now another 
Indian, Rakhanpal, Chairman of the All-India Democratic 
Party, is singing as follows in high praise of President 
Kim I] Sung: 


Kim Il Sung is world’s mightiest reddest sun, 

Giving new strength and life to all and one: 

Risen to send imperialism and reaction to tits 
rotten doom 

And to make freedom and socialism forever bloom; 

To end exploitation and misery on the earth 

And fill with cheer and joy every home and hearth. 


Guided by the great leader’s theory of liberation and his 
practice, the Korean people who had _ been harassed by the ag- 
gression of the imperialist powers and the oppression of the 
colonialists and domestic feudalists creditably attained inde- 
pendence and liberation after a protracted, arduous anti- 
imperialist and anti-colonialist national-liberation struggle. 
This was an event of epochal significance as a historic “victory 
for the Korean people” because it shook imperialism and mon- 
opoly capital to its foundation, defeated bourgeois democracy 
and regained a people’s history in world history. 

Each nation now demands liberation, each state indepen- 
dence and each people revolution. This is indeed an era in which 
the imperialist system is collapsing with noise and the peoples 
of the socialist countries are triumphing steadily and rapidly. 

The great leader of the current revolution is none other 
than President Kim I] Sung, who is the father and leader of 
the Korean nation for its independence and liberation and 
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commands the unstinted respect of alll the peoples of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. President Kim Il Sung is a great 
Marxist-Leninist who became “II Sung” meaning the “large 
red sun” from “Il Sung” or “Han Byol” meaning “one big 
star”. As the sun, he is shedding his benignant and intelligent 
light on all parts of the world. This light is the very Marxism- 
Leninism of our times, the revolutionary thinking of the great 
leader President Kim I] Sung. It is the Juche idea, that is, the 
scientific theory on the building of socialism and communism 
and the creative theories on the guiding principles of revolu- 
tion and construction and on the revolutionary mass line. 


During the glorious anti-Japanese revolutionary strug- 
ele, the Anti-Japanese Guerrilla Army was formed, the 
revolutionary traditions firmly built up and tangible battles 
organized and waged under the direct leadership of President 
Kim Il Sung. The idea of the Anti-Japanese Guerrilla Army was 
the immortal Juche idea and its object was to fight against 
imperialism and for the establishment of a people’s government 
which would champion the interests of the working people. 

The Anti-Japanese Guerrilla Army, breaking through all 
difficulties, kept up a vigorous armed struggle more than 15 
years until it defeated Japanese imperialism and liberated the 
fatherland in August 1945. The anti-Japanese armed struggle 
was an arduous one the like of which was rare in world history. 
Its arduousness arose from the situation in which the anti- 
Japanese guerrillas had neither rear base of the state nor sup- 
port of the outside and had to procure every necessary thing 
for themselves in the struggle against forceful Japanese im- 
perialism. The Anti-Japanese Guerrilla Army, too, was born 
from the Juche ideology which was created and systematized 
by President Kim Il Sung. 
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The great leader Comrade Kim Il Sung receives Genaro 
Carnero Checa, Secretary of the Latin-American Journalists’ 
Federation (June 13, 1974) 


The great leader Comrade Kim Il Sung receives Narita Tomomi, 
Chairman of the Japan Socialist Party (September 11, 1974) 


The great leader Comrade Kim Il Sung receives Wilfred 
Burchett, Australian writer and journalist (October 21, 1975) 


The great leader Comrade Kim Il Sung receives Takagi Takeo, 
Japanese commentator (January 10, 1972) 


The great leader Comrade Kim Il Sung receives J.F. Aguilar 
Bulgarelli, Chairman of the Costa Rican Journalists’ Union 


(April 13, 1975) 


The great leader Comrade Kim Il Sung receives Asukada 
Ichio, Mayor of Yokohama, Japan, and his party (May 14, 1972) 


The great leader Comrade Kim Il Sung receives Matsumoto 
Masatsugu, Managing Editor of “Miraisha” Publishing House, 
Japan (September 30, 1973) 


The great leader Comrade Kim Il Sung receives Thomas 
Megnassan, Director of Study and Planning Department of 
Ministry of Information and National Orientation of Benin 
(November 16, 1975) 


Referring to the guiding idea of the great Juche ideology, 
the President said: 

“To establish Juche means, in a word, to approach revolu- 
tion and construction in one’s own country with the attitude of 
a master. This means adhering to the independent stand of 
rejecting dependence on others and of using one’s own brains, 
believing in one’s own strength and displaying the revolution- 
ary spirit of self-reliance, thus solving all problems for oneself 
on one’s own responsibility. It also means maintaining the 
creative stand of opposing dogmatism and of applying the 
universal principles of Marxism-Leninism together with the 
experiences of other countries to suit the historical conditions 
and national peculiarities of one’s own country.” 

The line of anti-Japanese armed struggle laid down by 
President Kim Il Sung was a revolutionary, Juche-oriented 
line which was a creative application of Marxism-Leninism in 
conformity with the specific reality of Korea. He also advanced 
a correct political line and scientific strategy and tactics for 
the Korean people to follow in each stage of the struggle. What 
stand and point of view one takes means a line, and it is also 
a strategy. And tactics means a concrete way of putting the 
Strategy into practice. 

The great Marxist-Leninist President Kim I] Sung taught 
that in order to lead the armed struggle to victory it was neces- 
sary to build up the solid mass foundation. In this teaching, | 
think, he took into consideration the matter of work style 
whereby one should not merely obtain the support of the people 
but rely entirely on the people. Thus, the Korean people could 
win a brilliant victory by faithfully following President 
Kim I] Sung’s Juche ideology and fully displaying the revolu- 
tionary spirit of self-reliance. 

I also believe that the necessity of establishing Juche arose 
importantly in connection with the harm which flunkeyism and 
dogmatism had done to the revolutionary movement of the Ko- 
rean nation in those days. After summing up the historical 
lesson. of the Korean communist movement and making a con- 
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crete analysis of the actual conditions of the Korean revolution 
at that time, President Kim Il Sung set the establishment of 
Juche as the first and foremost task of the revolutionary practice 
in the early period of his revolutionary activities, and strove 
energetically to establish Juche from the period of the anti- 
Japanese revolutionary struggle. 

President Kim Il Sung held fast to the stand of Juche and 
thoroughly carried it into effect, flatly rejecting flunkeyism 
which blindly followed others, lacking the stand of independence 
and self-sustenance, relied merely on others, not believing in 
one’s own strength, and swallowed other’s experience whole to 
mechanically put it into practice, instead of approaching it 
critically. Besides, he fought resolutely against the expullsive 
tendency of the great-power chauvinists who had created a 
serious crisis in the development of the Korean revolution 
through the instrumentality of the flunkeyists as well as against 
the latter’s harmful acts. 

Thanks to the fidelity to principle, intransigency and 
intelligent analysis and flawless logic based on Marxism- 
Leninism of President Kim I] Sung, the leader of the Korean 
revolution, who took upon himself the destiny of the Korean 
revolution and paid no heed to his own safety solely for the 
victory of the revolution, the crisis caused before the revolution 
due to the machinations of ‘the great-power chauvinists and 
factionalists was overcome and the Korean revolution made 
ar epochal advance along President Kim I] Sung’s steadfast 
Juche line. 

Like this, the Juche character of the Korean revolution, the 
Juche ideology, was firmly established through the struggles 
against great-power chauvinism, flunkeyism, dogmatism, left 
adventurism, right opportunism and factionalism. 

One of tne factors making for the victory of the anti- 
Japanese armed struggle lies in the fact that steel-like revolu- 
tionary discipline and the traits of unity between the army and 
the people were established among the anti-Japanese guerrillas 
to ensure the unity and cohesion of their ranks and the unity 
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of their combat action. 

President Kim Jl Sung said: “As fish cannot live out of 
water, so the guerrillas cannot live apart from the people.” 
This shows his lofty virtues, revolutionary method of work and 
popular style of work. The indomitable struggle of the guerrillas 
infinitely loyal to President Kim I] Sung was crowned with 
brilliant victory under his sagacious leadership. 

As they had enjoyed such revolutionary traditions based on 
the Juche ideology authored by President Kim I] Sung, the Ko- 
rean people could foil the aggression of US imperialism, the 
ringleader of world reaction, firmly defend the independence 
of the country and the gains of the revolution and reliably 
safeguard world peace and the socialist eastern outpost in the 
great Fatherland Liberation War (1950-53). This historic victory 
of the Korean people was possible because the national hero 
President Kim I] Sung, who had been seasoned and trained 
in the course of the long-drawn revolutionary struggle and led 
the anti-Japanese armed struggle to victory, definitely directed 
the entire people to win victory at their head. It was also pos- 
sible because the heroic Korean People’s Army and Korean 
people who had inherited the brilliant revolutionary traditions 
of the anti-Japanese armed struggle equipped themselves with 
the undaunted revolutionary spirit and rich combat experience 
and fought like a phoenix against all hardships and trials. 

The great victory of the Korean people who brought the 
US imperialist aggressors to their knees for the first time in 
world history in the Fatherland Liberation War demonstrated 
to the whole world that any nation and people could be invin- 
cible when they took up arms, rose all in the cause of justice 
and fought against the foreign invaders and for national inde- 
pendence and freedom. 

It was also owing to the glorious revolutionary traditions 
that the present Workers’ Party of Korea could be founded im- 
mediately after liberation in 1945, the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea established in a very short span of time on 
September 9, 1948, overcoming all obstacles and difficulties 
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from the stand of Juche, and the Korean People’s Army founded 
with the revolutionary cadres tempered and steeled in the anti- 
Japanese armed struggle as the backbone. 

President Kim Il Sung said: “The historical lesson shows 
that no force on earth can arrest the advance of the Korean 
people who have risen up in the just struggle and there is no 
difficulty we can not surmount.” 

In the postwar days, too, the Korean people who had won 
a great victory in the Fatherland Liberation War confidently 
forged ahead holding fast to the revolutionary traditions and 
the great Juche ideology of President Kim I] Sung and raising 
high the revolutionary banner of independence, self-sustenance 
and self-defence. Thus they could rehabilitate the economy and 
build a developed socialist industrial state on the debris in a 
short period of time and bring about a great revolutionary 
upsurge in socialist construction. 

They could also make world-startling successes, adding 
spurs to the galloping ‘“Chollima”’. 

They proved that the dictatorship of the proletariat was 
the most fair and proper political system by the time the clas- 
sless communist society would be realized in this world. 

The respected President Kim Il Sung’s 60-odd years of 
life is a history of struggle for the liberation of Korea and a 
history of building the Republic. 

The Korean people who have inherited the glorious revolu- 
tionary traditions are fully convinced that when they firmly 
arm themselves with the revolutionary ideas of the great leader 
President Kim II Sung, ever-victorious iron-willled brilliant 
commander and outstanding leader of the international com- 
munist and working-class movements, who leads the Korean 
revolution all allong the road of victory and when they act as 
instructed by the President there will be neither inconquerable 
fortress nor insurmountable difficulty. 

An African saying goes: “However early it may leave in 
the morning, falsity is bound to be outstripped by truth in the 
evening.” The remnants of imperialism, militarism and mono- 
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poly capital which have been preserved by the authoritarian 
ruling classes devoted to deception, falsity, plot and oppres- 
sion are in a_ state of total destruction today. The night was 
long and dark, but the dawn of the socialist world towards 
which the world people advance hand in hand learning from 
the Korean people led by the great lleader President Kim I] Sung 
has begun to shed brilliant light over our heads. 

Indeed, President Kim I] Sung is leading us world people 
io liberation like a huge rock standing against raging waves, 
like a beacon lighting up the dark nocturnal sky. 

There is a Vietnamese proverb which says: “When you drink 
water, think of its gathering ground.” Whenever we see the 
present looks of great sociallist Korea, we admire at the victories 
of her people, and, at the same. time. we cannot but think 
deeply of the long course of great trouble and arduous struggle 
traversed by President Kim Il Sung, the great leader of the 
nation, who has led them to all the victories of today. 

A man’s real worth is appraised by his act. I think the peo- 
ple’s revolution should be advanced by enllisting their zeal 
burning like the blazing earth. 

Today the world situation is changing every moment. In 
Spite of this, US imperialism, revived Japanese militarism and 
all other reactionary forces are still trying with hostility to 
check the revolutionary struggile of the world people by all 
means, hanging on to the old power machine. We must thorou- 
ghly overthrow and crush them as well as modern revisionism. 

We must take a correct posture of fight for ourselves, and 
unite and rally the democratic forces. And we must win a 
shining victory for the world people by studying the Juche 
ideology of President Kim II Sung, the genius of revolution, 
and his theory on the revolutionary traditions. 


4 


When we see before our eyes the worthwhile, happy llife 
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of the Korean people today, thinking of the indescribable class 
agony and sufferings they underwent in the past due to national 
discrimination and oppression by the Japanese imperialists- 
colonialists, we feel all the more keenly that it is attributable 
to the wise leadership of President Kim Il Sung, the peerless 
patriot, national hero and the savior of the Korean nation. 


The National Conference of Social Scientists held recently 
in celebration of the sixtieth birthday of the respected and 
beloved President Kim Il Sung fuliy demonstrated that the 
revolutionary thinking of the President, the Juche ideology, was 
the Marxism-Leninism of our age in which imperialism is fal- 
ling and socialism is winning and a great idea giving com- 
prehensive answers to all the theoretical and practical problems 
arising in the revolution and construction in our times. 


The Korean social scientists summed up with pride the 
fact that the social science of Korea had developed into a 
Juche-oriented, revolutionary social science thanks to the revolu- 
tionary thinking and wise leadership of the great leader 
President Kim Il Sung and, at the same time, they expressed 
their firm determination to remain single-heartedly loyal to the 
leader so that they could repay him for his parental solici- 
tude. 


The recent National Conference of Social Scientists which 
was of great significance in the history of the development of 
social science in Korea was attended by scholars and public 
figures from dozens of countries of Asia. Africa and Latin 
America, and thus became a large international conference. This 
furnishes clear evidence that the revolutionary thinking of 
President Kim I! Sung, the author of the immortal Juche ideo- 
logy and a great thinker and theoretician, enjoys warm support 
and response from a great number of revolutionaries and pro- 
oressive-minded social scientists and the broad sections of the 
world people as a powerful weapon of revolution and construc- 
tion. 


The revolutionary thinking of President Kim Jl Sung with 
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the Juche ideology as its quintessence is, in a way, his theory 
on revolutionary traditions. 

The whole course of the National Conference of Social 
Scientists of Korea which was a_ great success showed once 
again the stark fact that the great Juche ideology initiated by 
President Kim Il Sung was winning overall victory in the 
revolution and construction in Korea and making a brilliant 
contribution to the development of the world revolution. The 
social science of Korea has reached a high stage in the course 
of explaining and disseminating the justness and creativity of 
this great revolutionary idea on a high politico-ideological llevel 
and scientific and theoretical basis. 

The Korean social scientists regard it as their most sign- 
ificant and honourable duty to contribute to the revolution and 
construction of Korea by defending the revolutionary ideas of 
the great Comrade Kim I] Sung and explaining and dissemina- 
ting them. 

Today the social science of Korea is faced with a heavy 
yet honourable task, the task of demonstrating in a more pro- 
found manner the superiority and originality of the great 
revolutionary thinking of the respected and beloved leader 
President Kim I! Sung on a high scientific and theoretical level 
and widely explaining and propagating them at home and 
abroad. 

This can be seen clearly in the fact that the long, keynote 
report delivered at the first-day sitting of the National Con- 
jerence of Social Scientists was entitled “The Tasks of Social 
Science to Thoroughly Defend the Great Leader Comrade 
Kim I] Sung’s Revolutionary Thinking and Propagate It Exten- 
sively” and that stress was laid on the future task in the estab- 
lishment of the monolithic ideological system of the Party and 
on the necessity of doing everything in that direction. 

I fully realized that such was the inflexible posture in which 
all the Korean people are now carrying on revolutionization 
and working-classization through the ideological revolution, 
the human revolution, based on the ideology first and politics 
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first policy, and are steadily pursuing their grand onward 
march of Chollima to build and advance socialist Korea, united 
firmly under the banner of the Juche ideology. We could not but 
feel respect and admiration for their rock-firm unity and their 
gigantic advance. We also keenly felt the exuberant happiness 
of the Korean people favoured with the guidance of the great 
leader. 

At the National Conference of Social Scientists the Korean 
scientists, with a strong sense of responsibility for the honour- 
able tasks assigned to them, declared as one their fixed deter- 
mination to develop more rapidly Korea’s social science on to 
the level required by reality. 

Korea’s social science which is confidently advancing on 
the basis of the achievements already made, with the support 
and encouragement of the revolutionary friends of the whole 
world, upholding the banner of the Juche ideology under the 
wise leadership of the respected and beloved leader President 
Kim II Sung, will surely capture a higher eminence in the deve- 
lopment of Marxist-Leninist social science. 

The social scientists of Korea and the progressive social 
scientists of the whole world are standing hand in hand on the 
common front to defend the just cause of the peoples and oppose 
the reactionary ideas spread by the imperialists and their 
lackeys. The imperialists and their stooges are most afraid of 
the propagation of the progressive ideas and are manoeuvring 
in every way to check it. In particular, US-led imperialism is 
intensifying its ideological and cultural offensives as never 
before under the signboard of “peace”. 

Under this situation we must expound and propagate more 
actively and clearly the anti-imperialist, anti-US ideas and the 
strategy of anti-imperialist struggle among the people and, at 
the same time, thoroughly expose and denounce the new war 
provocation manoeuvres of the US imperialists and their pup- 
pets, thereby rendering energetic support and encouragement 
to the Korean people in their just struggle for the independent, 
neaceful reunification of the country. 
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It is a matter of time, and everyone is sure of it, that the 
Korean people, the social scientists included, will smash the 
injustice, aggression and inhumane acts of the imperialists and 
achieve the final victory in firm unity with all the revolutionary 
peoples of Asia, Africa, Latin America and the rest of the 
world, holding aloft the banner of the Marxist-Leninist Juche 
ideology and the revolutionary banner of the anti-imperialist, 
anti-US struggle. 


President Kim I] Sung said: 

“We are now on the road of revolution. We still have a long 
way to go and much work to do.... We must constantly move on 
to fresh victories and continue with the revolution without 
resting on our laurels.” 

Here, the President clarifies the necessity of a consecutive 
revolution, a continuous revolution, on the basis of the successes 
already achieved in the revolution. In other words, he stressed 
the importance of the indomitable revolutionary spirit of mak- 
ing continuous advance without letup. 

With regard to this, the President said: 

‘The revolution continues and one generation inexorably 
replaces another. Only if the new generation is educated in the 
revolutionary traditions will it be possible to form them into 
genuine continuators of our revolution, who carry it on.” 
As the President pointed out, the most important thing in build- 
ing socialism without any change in its quality and color is 
to make the youth, the younger generations, carry forward the 
revolution. Also referring to the most important immediate ques- 
tion in his speech “The Youth Must Take Over the Revolution 
and Carry It Forward” made at the Sixth Congress of the 
League of Socialist Working Youth of Korea, President 
Kim Il Sung pointed out: 
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“US imperialism is the most savage, most heinous aggres- 
sor of modern times and the chief enemy of peace, national in- 
dependence and socialism. 

“The youth of Korea should continue to fight resolutely 
against the policy of aggression and war pursued by the im- 
perialists headed by US imperialism, and should closely unite 
in this struggle with the progressive youth of the world.... 

“Our youth, in greater unity with the fighting youths of 
all the Asian countries, should struggle to frustrate US impe- 
rialist aggression in Asia and to chase the aggressive forces of 
US imperialism out of the southern half of our country, Taiwan, 
South Viet Nam, the rest of Indochina—from all parts of Asia. 
In unity with all the anti-imperialist forces in Asia and the 
world, our Korean young people should decisively foil the 
ambition of Japanese militarism, regenerated under the aegis 
of US imperialism, to invade our country again.” 

In fact, one of the most impressive and admirable things 
we had witnessed during our recent visit to the DPRK was that 
the children were most valued in this country. In every town 
where we went the best buildings were the children’s palaces 
and schools, and the furnishings of the nurseries and kinder- 
gartens perfect. Ideological and technological education at 
primary and middle schools was on a very high level. At places 
of scenic beauty with good surroundings in the suburbs there 
were camps where children from different parts of the country 
received excellent education in collective activity during their 
respective period of camping, and their buildings and facilities 
were also amazing. 

I keenly felt the happiness of the Korean children who were 
called the “kings of the country” and received education, 
enjoying preferential treatment. At the same time I felt all the 
more sad over the misfortune and miserable plight of Japanese 
children who are made the poor victims of the destruction of all 
environments due to the interests of monopoly capital called a 
high economic growth, although the social system and state 
structure of Japan are different from Korea. A country where 
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the children are loved and treasured is an excellent country and 
such a nation is a superior nation. This nation is sure to restore 
eood order in the world. 


President Kim Il Sung said: 
“The development of the revolutionary struggle of Korean 


vouth is closely tied together with the struggle of the progres- 
sive youth all over the world for peace, democracy, national 
independence and socialism. In order to accomplish the cause of 
national liberation, our people and youth should constantly 
strengthen their solidarity with the progressive people and 
youth throughout the world, at the same time as they expand 
the revolutionary forces in north and south Korea. Growing 
solidarity with the international revolutionary forces is an im- 
portant factor in driving the US imperialist aggressors out of 
south Korea and achieving the reunification of our country and 
the nationwide victory of the Korean revolution.” 

This is truly descriptive of the present state of socialism 
in Korea which has attained a coordinated development ol 
socialist patriotism and internationalism with the former as the 
basis. 

The broad mental vision, that is, directing attention to the 
world while having one’s own country in mind, and the attitude 
of international cooperation eloquently show Korea’s strong 
posture to advance into the international arena with a big say 
and influence. 

Moreover, these posture and line are verified and defined 
in a Juche-oriented way from the stand and viewpoint of the 
Juche ideology, and they are clearly expressed in the slogan 
“Let us embody more thoroughly the revolutionary spirit of 
independence, self-sustenance and self-defence in alll fields of 
State activities.” 
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This, I believe, shows that in the practice of constant self- 
criticism everyone prepares himself as the motive force of the 
revolution, while making himself the object of the revolution. 
It is in this process that sincere and modest self-transforma- 
tion, that is, the remoulding of one’s ideology, is carried out. 

At the root of it is the fundamental communist idea of “One 
tor alll and all for one, the foregoers pull the laggards ahead 
and the latter learn from the former.” This naturally gives a key 
to the correct solution of the questions of the inheritance of 
cultural heritage and of the traditions of national culture. It 
is not easy for men to get rid of the influence of outdated man- 
ners, customs, culture and ideology. Therefore, who creates 
culture for whom, on what stand and with what attitude natur- 
ally constitutes the primary condition for the definition of a 
people's culture. From this point of view, strict precautions 
should be taken against useless restorationism. 


Really unhappy are the present relations between Japan 
and her nearest neighbour Korea which remains far apart due 
to the US-Japanese reactionary forces’ reinvasion scheme 
against Asia. This places an immense obstacle in the way of 
the struggle of the Asian and world people for freedom and 
liberation. We will do all we can to mould public opinion for 
the restoration of the diplomatic relations between Japan and 
Korea. To this end, we will raise the consciousness of the 
Japanese people and, at the same time, try to establish a peo- 
ple’s government appropriate to Japan. 

In connection with this problem, the head of the Japanese 
delegation, at the closing session of the National Conference 
of Social Scientists, proposed to set up a “Japan-Korea Solidar- 
ity Committee of Social Scientists” in order to continue to 
develop deep friendship, solidarity and unity between the 
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social scientists of Japan and Korea. This proposal was warmly 
supported and accepted by the Korean social scientists and the 
delegations from the whole world present at the conference. This. 
was our great joy and big success. Relying on this Japan-Korea 
friendship, we will strengthen the international united front 
based on the solidarity of the broader sections of people in the 
world. 

In conclusion, we express our grateful and unending thanks. 
to the respected and beloved President Kim I] Sung who, though 
so busy with affairs of state, showed us such a warm solicitude 
as to personally receive us and gave us a hearty handshake. We 
respectfully wish him a long life and good health. 


April, 1972 
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PRESIDENT KIM IL SUNG MOVES ASIA 
AND THE WORLD 


Takagi Takeo 
Japanese Commentator 


“This is the respected and beloved leader President 
Kim I] Sung’s present to you, Mr. Takagi,” said a member of the 
delegation from the Korean Journalists’ Union who, taking time 
off his busy work, called at my house on a May night. 

“He told us we should call on you, Mr. Takagi, by all means 
and convey his kind regards to you when we visited Japan. He 
also asked us to convey his heartfelt condolence to you on the 
death of your wife.” 

I was unconsciously moved to tears at the solicitude of the 
President who was so anxious about me, a mere journalist of 
Japan, and had sent even a valuable present to me. 

Such deep solicitude shown for an obscure Japanese journ- 
alist during his visit to Korea and now in distant Japan is not 
confined to myself; it is an expression of solidarity with the Jap- 
anese people. 

When I received the affectionate embroidery and Korean 
insam sent by the President I could not but bring back memories 
of the happy days I had spent with him for two months. 


AN UNFORGETTABLE SCENE 


I still remember this scene clearly. 
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It happened on December 31, 1971. 

Upon hearing that every year President Kim I] Sung spent 
this day with children at the Pyongyang Students and Children’s 
Palace, I hurried over and was waiting for him. 

At half past seven in the evening President Kim I! Sung, 
the political leader who moves the world, arrived at the palace. 

At the moment the palace resounded with a loud cheer of 
manse. 

Scores of children in the front row ran up to the leader, 
crying “aboji, aboji” (father), and hung on his arms and 
shoulders as if to play a baby to him. 

The children in the back rows, too, pushing themselves 
onward, shouted manse at the pitch of their voices, passionately 
waving their hands. Tears were glistening in their eyes. 

The President was rocked from side to side in the surging 
crowd of children. 

I felt a lump in my throat, looking at the affectionate 
President who was stroking heads of children with a broad smile 
on his face or listening attentively to children, bending his body. 

I shall never forget the great image of President Kim I] Sung 
whom I saw for the first time. 

General Kim I] Sung who had fought in the sacred anti- 
Japanese war, taking orphaned children in his arms. 

The General who had got ill-clad children’s clothes made 
with the precious money permeated with his mother’s warm 
affection. 

Episodes of President Kim I] Sung in the days of the anti- 
Japanese revolutionary struggle flashed across my mind. 

Has there ever been such a leader in any country who greets 
the New Year together with the children every year? 

Does any other country have such a leader who is called 
“father” by all children and on whose arms and shoulders they 
hang? 

I made a tour of many countries in the world, but I have 
never seen and heard of such a leader. 

Among the children of this country who cannot conceal their 
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joy of meeting aboji, I could find out for the first time a “new 
force of Asia” that moves the world, the force which I had been 
seeking all my life. 

I had met many political leaders while touring southeast 
Asian countries since three years before. But, with that alone it 
was impossible for me to comment on Asia, much less to gauge 
the future trend of the world. 

At such a time, I heard the news from Korea, especially 
about the Juche idea authored by President Kim I! Sung. It must 
be Korea! And I thought that it would be impossible to discuss 
Asia without knowing her and that in this country there must 
be the man who moves the world. So, I had an urge to ascertain 
it with my own eyes, in the flesh. 

It might be said, therefore, that my visit to the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea was a decisive moment in my journ- 
alistic career. 

That is why I received the deepest impression in my life 
when I saw President Kim I] Sung among children. 

My first meeting with him in the drawing-room of the palace 
began with his kindly words of inquiry: “Have you got over 
your cold?” 

I was choked with emotion at the words of the President 
who inquired after my health, clasping my hand. 

Since the very moment I had arrived in Pyongyang he had 
shown much concern about my delicate health. 

I did not know how he came to know that I had caught a 
cold. He sent a cadre to change my lodging from the hotel to 
the house for national guests and had me carefully examined. 

Doctors in Pyongyang who carried out careful examination 
of my health condition on his instruction diagnosed that my 
intestinal trouble was due to insufficient chewing. They even 
inserted a full set of false teeth in me. 


I had my teeth pulled out on the evening of the 25th, but 
could bite apples sent by the President on the 29th. 


This was an amazing speed for a full set of artificial teeth. 
As I had been unable to bite apple for a long time, I felt 
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as if the sweetness of apple had infiltrated into the inmost depth 
of my heart. 

I was really grateful. 

When I told the President that I had my teeth put in and 
got rid of my cold, he was very glad and invited me to see the 
children’s New Year performance in the palace theatre. 

The curtain rose amidst the bell tolling the hopeful New 
Year. 

At every interval the President asked me if I liked the per- 
formance. He said with a smile that it was the first time for him 
to greet the New Year with a foreign reporter. 

When the performance was over, I was told that the 
President wanted me. So I went. He was with several teachers 
who directed the performance that day. 

After presenting me to them as his intimate friend the 
President drank together with us in celebration of the New Year. 

Our talk continued. “When I visit the Republic next time, 
I will make a tour of the revolutionary battlesites where you 
had been active in the 1930’s and write your biography,” said I. 

At this, he was surprised and, waving both hands, said that 
there was no need to do so, and he hoped me to write about the 
people if I wanted to. 

Looking at the President with his cheeks flushed bashfully, 
I was convinced: “He is the genuine leader of the people.” 

Everybody says that when he is by the side of the President 
he feels as if he were in his parent’s arms. These words were 
overflowing with the warmth felt between old acquaintances. 
(Such must be the very character of a great man.) 

I had no choice but to feel deeply grateful to the President 
who showed meticulous concern for my health and even for the 
collection of data, regarding me, a mere journalist, as his close 
friend. 

I greeted the New Year 1972 in so strong emotional ex- 
citement. 
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JUCHE—THE CURRENT THOUGHT OF 
THE WORLD 


“You have spoken a great deal about our on-the-spot gui- 
dance. We go to the masses to learn from them rather than to 
try to guide them.... 

‘...When a Marxist-Leninist party is in a difficult situation, 
it should go deep among the masses and discuss all matters with 
them and take their advice. 

“The popular masses are our teachers. We always learn 
from them.” 

Thus started the conversation between the President and 
us on January 10, 1972. 

As I had been informed of the on-the-spot guidance of 
President Kim Il Sung, I learned, while hearing him, that at its 
root lay the inseparable ties of kinship between the leader and 
the people, rather than politics. 

Thanks to the solicitude of President Kim I] Sung, I had 
been able to collect data travelling freely all parts of the coun- 
try. And so, I could feel his warm affection even in the home 
of parentless sisters, not to speak of the workers’ houses at 
Kangson. 

It happened when we visited the eastern coast. 

Six-storey buildings standing in rows around Soho present- 
ed a picturesque scenery in sunshine. 

“What are those hotels for>” 

“They are the apartment houses of the fishermen engaged 
in deep-sea fishery. Soho is a fishing port,” replied a Korean 
reporter who accompanied us. 

At first I could not bring myself to believe it at all. 

Because the fishermen’s dwelling houses in south Korea 
or in Japan are invariably shabby. 

President Kim Il Sung took measures to build apartment 
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houses at the scenic seaside for the families who were anxious 
about the fishermen out on the deep sea. 

Similar stories aré too numerous to tell. 

I have met countless people—greasy handed workers, knotty 
handed farmers, fishermen and children—who said that the 
President had given them a grip. 

No place in this country is without the footmarks olf 
President Kim Il Sung. The whole country is aflame with the 
people’s trust in, respect and love for the President. 

The Koreans say Korea owes its existence to President 
Kim I] Sung and they themselves owe their happiness to him. 
The President, on his part, says that numerous heroes in the 
factories and rural villages are pushing ahead with the revolu- 
tion and construction and that he derives confidence and courage 
from them. 

Herein lies one of the main reasons that I look up to him 
as a “master of leadership”. 

The leadership of the President who treasures people most 
of all and leads them to devote their inexhaustible strength to 
the revolution and construction is a new kind of leadership based 
on men’s mental activities. 

President Kim I] Sung said: 

“Establishing Juche means that the people approach the rev- 
olution and construction in their own country as masters. In 
other words, it means the embodiment of independent and 
creative spirits; the people must adopt an independent and 
creative stand to solve mainly by themselves all the problems 
arising from the revolutionary struggle and constructive work, 
in the context of their own country’s actual conditions.” 

His words gave a new and powerful light to me who had 
been groping for the Asian as well as the world current. 


Analysing the US Asian strategy, the President pointed out: 
«« Asia today is unlike the Asia of yesterday, and its outlook has 
radically changed.” These words are very lucid. 

(Quite so. A new wave is rising in Asia today. Juche is 
the main current of today and the modern age is following the 
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path indicated by Juche.) 

This forms the glory of Asia. President Kim I] Sung wore 
an optimistic expression, his eyes sparkled when discussing the 
Juche idea in a sonorous voice, and the successive proposals on 
peaceful negotiation based on the Juche idea seemed to represent 
the great man’s deep love for his country and nation. 

The number of Yomiuri Shimbun carrying his talk was sup- 
pressed in south Korea. 

However, his proposal to exchange a heart-to-heart talk for 
national reunification transcending politics and ideology and 
without asking one’s past, smashed the manoeuvres of the hinder- 
ers of reunification and brought about the historic July 4 Joint 
Statement, thus opening up a new path to reunification. 

The Juche idea lives in every heart of the Korean people 
who restored their country by defeating the brutal Japanese im- 
perialist invaders who were materially superior, and who repel- 
led the US imperialist aggressors, rose up like a phoenix from 
the war debris, and have built up a magnificent Korea. This 
great idea has become a motive force of the wheel of reunification 
and an impetus‘to the progress of Asia and the world today. 

As I naturally can do nothing but to write, I have positively 
declined any post. Nevertheless, this time I have accepted a post 
as Chief Director of the Japan-Korea Society for Cultural Exch- 
ange, because I thought that it would be most worthwhile to 
devote the remainder of my years to the study of the Juche idea 
and aim at peace for friendly coexistence of nations with dif- 
ferent systems. 

Practice of calling Japan and Korea “countries near yet far’ 
must be made an old story now. Today a movement is gaining 
momentum among the Japanese people for the improvement and 
normalization ofrelations between Japan and Korea. 

The visit of the Pyongyang Mansudae Art Troupe to Japan 
was also materialized. 

After returning from Korea I tried to refer everything to the 
Juche idea and found a new way of solution. 

Some persons are mad on concocting a disgraceful “im- 
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migration and emigration bill”, reversing the current, while 
some Japanese delinquent students are committing unpardon- 
able outrages upon Korean high-school students. It is after all 
an act of digging their own graves. 

President Kim Il Sung has clarified the historic five-point 
programme for independent, peaceful reunification of Korea. 

Once he speaks a word, the world responds all at once. 

Seeing that his appeal and high aim are now creating a stir 
in the world, I form my confidence that President Kim I] Sung, 
the creator of the great Juche idea, is one of the leaders moving 
the world for the future. 

I have written this in an unabated state of excitement which 
I felt when writing Kim Il Sung, Master of Leadership, but 
somehow I feel unsatisfied. 

No amount of my writing about President Kim II Sung can 
satisfy me. 

September, 1973 
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MY AUDIENCE WITH 
PRESIDENT KIM IL SUNG 


Asukada Ichio 
Mayor of Yokohama, Japan 


We, members of the delegation of Japan National Socialist 
Mayors Association, accompanied by a group of reporters, paid 
a visit to the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, our neigh- 
bouring country, in May 1972—the diamond jubilee of President 
Kim Il Sung. 

Our stay in Pyongyang was very short, but President 
Kim I] Sung, the respected and beloved leader of the Korean 
people, granted us an audience and had talks with us for about 
five hours. This was the greatest pleasure to us. It left an in- 
delible impression upon us. 

During our sojourn, we learned more of the great Juche 
idea of President Kim I] Sung and witnessed the progress of so- 
cialist construction based on that idea. Furthermore, we had an 
opportunity to acquaint ourselves with the experience gained in 
the Korean revolution, which made a strong impression on our 
minds. 


GREAT MAGNANIMITY, CORDIAL ATMOSPHERE 


On May 14, 1972, we, members of the delegation, were wait- 
ing for the President at a guest house by picturesque Lake 
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Yonpung-ho which is located not far from Pyongyang. 

It was a fine day peculiar to Korea. In the azure sky there 
was not a single cloudlet to mar its boundless expanse, and the 
hills were robed in fresh verdure. It was a really charming 
landscape. 

The lake was, to our surprise, an artificial lake. Located 
500 metres above the sea-level, it looked as big as Lake Chuzenji 
of Nikko in Japan. 

I was feasting my eyes on the majestic scenery which suf- 
ficed to afford a glimpse of the Korean people’s sagacity and 
their socialist construction. Abruptly, a noise broke the silence. 

A car was coming from the opposite side of the lake. 

Presently, it pulled up right in front of us. 

Stepping up to the car, I wondered what President 
Kim I! Sung would be like, for it was my first meeting with 
him. But I saw none in the back seat. 

Doubting my eyes, I took a close look at the riders in the 
car to find that the President whom I got used to see in pictures 
was in an assistant driver’s seat wearing a cap like those of the 
ordinary people. 

It was a surprise to me, to tell the truth. In Japan, it is 
customary that a man of such authority would lean back in a 
back seat, taciturn and dignified, and would not get off till his 
secretary opens the door with respect. But President Kim I] Sung 
opened the door by himself and got down from the assistant 
driver’s seat. 

He walked straight to me and pressed my hands with his 
large and warm hands, ‘saying: “Oh, Mr. Asukada, I am glad to 
See you. Very sorry to have kept you waiting.” The moment a 
thought came to my mind that these hands of his were the very 
magnet to attract people. 


The President kindly put his arm on my shoulder and said: 
“Well, let’s have tea....” Then, he led me toward the house by 
the stairs. 


The way he received us was quite unceremonious and cordi- 
al. It was something unexpected and wonderful since we thought 
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that as a leader of the country, he would receive us with much 
formality. 

His unassuming and generous attitude compelled our ad- 
miration. 

Even going up stairs, he showed us scrupulous care and 
concern for us, saying: ‘‘How good of you to have come!” “You 
must have had inconvenience since your arrival in Pyongyang, 
mustn’t you?” 

President Kim Il Sung’s words and bearing were rhythmical, 
attractive and fascinating. I perceived this immediately. 

His great magnanimity, broad-mindedness and cordiality 
overwhelmed us. 

-His voice was resonant, soft, powerful and spirited. His logic 
was persuasive and flexible. It seemed his art of conversation 
brought out the best flavour in the world. 

Besides, what an affable person he was! His generosity 
creates such an atmosphere that a stranger would relax himself 
free from awkwardness, talk with him without reserve as if he 
was one of his old acquaintances and even crack jokes with him. 
This was the opinion shared by all the members of the delegation 
and the reporters accompanying them. 

I, for my part, got many impressions from the genius and 
stamp of the President—the greatness of his personality, the 
magic of his attraction and persuasion and the power which 
makes anyone place faith in him the moment he meets him, 
etc.—but I would like to refrain from going further, since they 
were gained in a very short span of time. 

It would be proper to say that a great significance lies rather 
in the fact that his individuality and personal character are rei- 
lected in the strategy and tactics in the building of socialism in 
Korea, in the struggle for the reunification of the country and 
in its relations with foreign countries, assuming a systematic 
form. 

It might be said in this sense that the Korean people who 
have such a rare leader as President Kim I] Sung are happy. 

It was not until I paid a visit to Pyongyang that I seemed 
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to have realized the reason why the Korean nationals in Japan 
and the functionaries of Chongryon (General Association of the 
Korean Residents in Japan) have so great reverence and al- 
fection for President Kim Il Sung and why they put so deep 
faith in him. 

Back at home, I often hear my wife saying: “You've fallen 
for President Kim Il Sung.” And it is exactly what she says. 

I am still attached to President Kim I] Sung who is not only 
the great leader of the Korean nation but also one of the out- 
standing leaders of Asia and the rest of the world. 


JUCHE IDEA: COMPASS FOR REVOLUTION AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


At the reception President Kim Il Sung kindly gave explicit 
answers to some questions put by us. It took nearly five hours. 

He began with the international situation, and then went 
over to the structure of the administrative units of the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea, the function and role of the local 
administrative bodies, the educational system, the contents of 
education, the problem of Korean nationals in Japan, the friend- 
ship and solidarity between the Japanese and Korean peoples, 
the question of Okinawa and other questions. 

What the President said to us at that time was published 
in a pamphlet form in Pyongyang under the title: “Talk to Del- 
egation of Japan National Socialist Mayors Association.” It is 
widely read in Japan. 

The talk of President Kim Il Sung was pervaded with the 
great Juche idea which he had fathered and developed. 

I cannot dwell upon the Juche idea, since I am not specialist 
in this field, but have something to speak of in my own fashion— 
the impressions left on me deeply. 

I understand that the Juche idea was initiated, developed 
and enriched in the course of the arduous yet glorious and vic- 
torious anti-Japanese revolutionary struggle for national liber- 
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ation organized and lled by President Kim Il Sung himself, the 
struggle for the socialist revolution and socialist construction. 
and the struggle for the country’s reunification and the interna- 
tional communist movement. 

With regard to the Juche idea, President Kim I] Sung has 
said: 

“In a nutshell, the idea of Juche means that the masters 
of the revolution and the work of construction are the masses 
of the people and that they are also the motive force of the rev- 
olution and the work of construction. In other words, one is 
responsible for one’s own destiny and one has also the capacity 
for hewing out one’s own destiny.” 

The President has also said: 

“To establish Juche means holding fast to the principle of 
solving for oneself all problems of the revolution and construc- 
tion in conformity with the actual conditions of one’s country, 
and mainly by one’s own efforts.” 


Basing himself on the Juche idea he had originated in 
person, President Kim I] Sung established the guiding theories 
of the Workers’ Party of Korea and the Government of the Re- 
public on the revolution and construction. 


Thus, the Juche idea has enabled them to maintain full in- 
dependence and call forth their inexhaustible creativeness in the 
revolution and construction in Korea. It is now brilliantly emb- 
odied in the principles of independence in politics, self-sustenance 
in the economy and self-defence in national defence. 


In particular, the Juche idea finds its expression in the amaz- 
ing successes gained in the building of socialism by the conscious 
activity of all the people for further progress, since it is the idea 
which, proceeding from the basic principle that man is the most 
precious and powerful being, is thoroughly based on the mass. 
line that calls for holding people dear and consider and solve 
all problems in the interest of people. 

Nowadays the Juche idea not only serves the Korean peo- 
ple as a compass for the revolution and construction, but also 
is widely studied in Japan and other parts of the world, because 
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it is in full accord with proletarian internationalism. And it 
has also become an idea that encourages the peoples in different 
countries in their struggle. 


SYSTEM OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT THAT 
PRACTICALLY GUARANTEES PEOPLE'S LIFE 


One of the matters which evoked our great interest in the 
talk of President Kim I] Sung was naturally the question of local 
self-government in Korea—the question as to how the admini- 
Strative bodies are organized in province, county and ri, how 
the local power organs are functioning and what role they are 
playing. 

We found that province, county and ri in the Republic were 
different from prefecture, city, town and village in Japan. 

Province is a vanguard unit that carries out the economic 
policy of the country. The construction of heavy industry and 
the development of agriculture are promoted mainly by the cen- 
tral government and province. 

If province is a unit which puts the government policies 
into effect, county is a unit whose main task is to defend and 
improve the inhabitants’ living. 

Accordingly, they are not the units in an upper-and-lower 
relation like prefecture and city in Japan but the local ad- 
ministrative units assuming entirely different dimensions. 


Provinces undertake full responsibility for fulfilment of a 
comprehensive, national plan for socialist construction, whereas 
county is responsible for all the work related to the improvement 
of the people’s living, such as material production, management 
and supply and for the development of light industry, trade and 
even education. In other words, county solves all the problems 
of the people’s living on its own responsibility. 

Ri which is under county does almost the same work as 
county does, though its machine is smaller. 
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Having thus learned, though a little, the relations between 
province and county and the structure and role of the local gov- 
ernment bodies, I felt as if I could understand the significance 
of the basic line of economic construction followed by the DPRK, 
the line of giving priority to the growth of heavy industry while 
simultaneously developing light industry and agriculture. 

This line indeed represents a form of socialist construction 
which was employed for the first time in the world and has 
brought about brilliant achievements. 

At the interview, President Kim I] Sung said: 

“Our people’s organs of power regard it as their basic mission 
to serve the interests of the people. This is their main character- 
istic. We put forth the slogan: ‘The organs of power are the serv- 
ants of the people.’ In other words, they serve the people.” 

These words taught a great deal to us all who are responsib- 
le for local organs of self-government in Japan. 

The conception of the function and role of local government 
bodies and the role of county in Korea is an embodiment of 
President Kim I] Sung’s brilliant theory, I believe. Won’t it 
serve as a model to any socialist country in laying down the 
line of socialist construction? 

I would like to have the opportunity to revisit the DPRK 
and devote all my efforts to learning and studying this problem 
in: detail. 

Establishment of Juche is regarded as a matter of the 
greatest importance also in the domain of education. 

President Kim I] Sung repeatedly emphasized that “the 
educational work is a revolutionary work and the educationists 
are revolutionaries”. This shows that in Korea establishment 
of Juche poses itself as the most important matter in school 
education. 


To establish Juche in school education means conducting 
education with one’s own things as the main content, not mech- 
anically adopting things foreign. And the students are taught 
to consider everything with their own senses and hold fast to 
their stands. 
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Establishment of Juche was not confined to the domain of 
education in Korea. In all the other fields—literature, art, 
science, technology, etc.—efforts were also made to serve the 
people, develop what the people like and make good use of the 
resources of the country. 

Another thing that impressed us strongly was the movement 
of learning which is widespread among all the people from top 
to bottom. Every one was studying for two hours at least every 
day. Besides, there were various systems of studying while 
working, and a high scholarly tone was maintained. 

Special mention must be made of the fact that in Korea all 
the people were educated in the love of labour. Education was 
conducted in close combination with productive labour. 

To study while working and to work while studying was 
an important form of education in Korea. 

All the students and pupils were so educated as to acquire 
one technique or more and play one instrument or more. 


During our visit to the Tonghung Girls’ Middle School in 
Pyongyang, we were told that all the students could play either 
one of the national musical instruments including kayagum or 
one of the Western instruments including piano, cello, violin 
and flute. 


ON STRENGTHENING FRIENDSHIP AND SOLIDARITY 
BETWEEN JAPANESE AND KOREAN PEOPLES 


During the talk, President Kim I! Sung made an earnest 
remark on the question of Korean citizens residing in Japan and 
the problem of strengthening the friendship and solidarity be- 
tween the Korean and Japanese peoples. 

The President expressed his thanks to the Japanese people 
for supporting the Korean nationals in Japan in their legitimate 
activities for the defence of their democratic, national rights 
including the right to national education and travel to. their 
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homeland and for the realization of independent, peaceful re- 
unification of their motherland. 

He spoke highly of the facts that the “Dietmen’s League 
for Promotion of Japan-Korea Friendship” was formed in Japan, 
that the voices were raised calling for the improvement of rela- 
tions of friendship and interchange and the normalization of 
diplomatic relations between Korea and Japan and that an ex- 
tensive movement was afoot for their realization. He also touch- 
ed on the basic stand with regard to the improvement of Korea- 
Japan relations and on the prospect for it. 


As pointed out by the President, the unfriendly and hostile 
policy of the Japanese government toward Korea is the chief 
obstacle to the improvement of Japan-Korea relations and the 
normalization of diplomatic relations. It is, therefore, a matter 
of pressing need to remove this obstacle if the relations between 
Japan and Korea are to be developed. At the same time, it is 
necessary to expand in concrete forms many-sided interchanges 
covering the economy, culture, persons, etc. 


On the occasion, as a step toward the promotion of these 
relations and friendship between Japan and Korea, we proposed, 
for example, to form the relations of brotherhood and sisterhood 
between Yokohama of Japan and Hamhung of Korea and be- 
tween Niigata of Japan and Chongjin of Korea, and to invite 
the Chairman of Pyongyang City People’s Committee (equiv- 
alent to a mayor in Japan) to visit Japan. The President expres- 
sed his assent. 

Moreover, he said that it would be a good thing to effect 
the performance of a Korean art troupe in Japan as already 
requested by the Japanese side and realize the interchanges and 
visits between Korean and Japanese schools and students. 


ABUNDANT FRUITS OF JUCHE IDEA EVERYWHERE 


We witnessed the strong vitality of the Juche idea and its 
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luxuriant fruits wherever we went during our stay in the DPRK. 
We were overwhelmed and impressed by the amazing progress 
and giant stride this country, now a socialist industrial state, 
was making in all branches of socialist construction. 

Wide avenues lined with thickly verdant trees, the workers’ 
residential quarters with rows of tall flats, factories full of life, 
the marked development of construction and technology and 
the educational establishments and system in the process of 
perfection—all these were, without exception, characterized by 
independence, planning, innovation, rapid progress. They were 
overflowing with the active, animating spirit. 

Through this pulsating reality we could see that all the Ko- 
rean people respected and revered President Kim I] Sung from 
the bottom of their hearts and their unity and cohesion with him 
as the central figure was unbreakable like a large family. 

My sojourn was short, so my understanding of socialist 
construction in Korea is not deep. 

How could the Korean people achieve such successes in 
their construction despite the wholesale destruction by the US 
troops? 

President Kim Il Sung said: “To tell the truth, we have 
built towns and villages and erected factories from scratch 
on a heap of ashes.” This is the admirable fruition of the line 
of building an independent national economy advanced by the 
President, a line tried for the first time in the world. 

Take Pyongyang which the Korean people proudly call “the 
capital of revolution”, for instance. It now looks so splendid 
that one can hardly believe it was literally razed to the ground 
during the Korean war. Street trees thickly covered with foliage, 
All kinds of flowers. It seems as if the city itself were within 
a park, not parks within it. 

As for greenery, fine street trees were growing so thickly 
in Korea that they formed green tunnels. I felt an urge to show 
it to the Japanese people. Our cars often drove through such a 
tunnel of verdure. 

The tall buildings standing in rows in an orderly way in 
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Pyongyang are all five- or eight-storied modern ones. Besides, 
more buildings of new, modern type, I was told, were built year 
by year. The workers’ dwellings were best of all. 

I saw the inside of a few of them. They are of moderate 
size, usually two- or three-roomed with a kitchen. The rent, I 
was told, accounted for only one per cent of the income, even 
including electric and water charges. I could hardly believe my 
ears. To speak of the living standards from my loose impression, 
the people in this country seemed as well-off as the Japanese 
who earn about 150,000 yen a month. 


Clean and sound. All that we saw—the urban and rural 
establishments and all other things including the scenery—were 
very clean and sound. The hearts of the people of this country, 
too, might be pure and steady. 


PEOPLE’S HEARTS, TOWN AND COUNTRY ARE 
CLEAN AND SOUND 


I should very much like to say a word about the Korean 
countryside. Its development was so much remarkable. 

At present, the three major tasks of the technical revolution 
are being carried out energetically in Korea in accordance with 
the decision of the Fifth Congress of the Workers’ Party of Ko- 
rea, One of these tasks is to free the women from the burden 
of kitchen work, at the same time raising the level of the coun- 
tryside in all fields including labour and culture and eliminating 
the difference between town and country. 

In the Korean countryside irrigation and electrification have 
already been brought to completion. Teday it has reached the 
stage where a large volume of electric power is used for farming 
and: production to make labour easier. 

Any farm villages in remote mountainous areas have bus 
service, to say nothing of electricity. They are provided with 
modern dwellings .and cultural establishments. 
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If you take a trip to rural districts by car, you will find the 
well-readjusted fields of co-op farms (Rural communities in Ko- 
rea were all collectivized to be called cooperative farms). They 
were not such small plots of paddy and dry fields as we see in 
Japan, but large plots readjusted in good shape. Tractors and 
cultivators did farming work together there. 

The countryside of Korea made so big a progress to change 
its appearance completely that Mr. Kanazawa, Mayor of Ya- 
magata, and Mr. Koyama, Mayor of Ueda, both hailing from 
the countryside and well versed in the agricultural question, 
could not refrain from expressing their admiration for it. 

For instance, land improvement, readjustment, and levelling 
were all carried on in a comprehensive way. Irrigation in 
particular was really admirable. 

I have already referred to a man-made lake at the beginning, 
but here I wish to add that there are large-scale artificial lakes 
in different parts of the country. They are not the kinds of re- 
servoirs built merely by damming up rivers. Those reservoirs, 
inajestic in scale, are fed with the water lifted by many-stage 
motor pumps from the rivers flowing several hundred metres 
down below. 

The man-made lakes play the role of a dam. They store a 
lot of water in themselves when the flood rises; they release it 
to moisten paddy and dry fields when the dry season sets in. In 
the rice-transplanting season, they let loose their water all at 
once. Their water runs to every nook and corner of the coun- 
try through the network of waterways as dense as that of human 
blood vessels. 

Moreover, these man-made lakes serve as breeding ponds 
and add to the scenic beauty. It indeed is like killing two birds 
with one stone. 

I must write about the system of medical care in Korea 
beyond the bounds of the countryside. 

In Korea, preventive medicine is practiced in a thorough- 
going way. In other words, measures are taken to ward off 
diseases instead of making a fuss after people are attacked by 
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them. Such is the policy pursued there. 

In compliance with this policy all the doctors in the coun- 
try work under the section medical care system. Each of them 
undertakes full responsibility for the health of the inhabitants 
in a designated area. I thought in admiration that it was a 
system the country of Juche can have. 

It goes without saying that in this country the state covers 
the medical expenses, that is, it renders entirely free medical 
service. 


FOR INDEPENDENT, PEACEFUL REUNIFICATION 
OF THE COUNTRY AND SOLIDARITY WITH PEOPLES 
OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


In the talk President Kim Il Sung said: ‘We have basically 
overcome our difficulties in socialist construction,’ and then 
briefed a bright prospect offered by the achievements so far 
made in construction. He stated that the economy could be built 
up better and faster in future since there had been laid a firm 
independent economic basis. 

Pointing out that some countries introduced the “‘five- 
workday system”, I asked: “What are you going to do with 
this matter in Korea?” 

I put this question because I believed Korea would certainly 
steer her course toward the “five-workday system” according 
as her economy would develop and her people get better off. 

The President, however, answered in a resolute tone: “Mr. 
Asukada, we have not the least intention of introducing five- 
workday system in our country.” 


He explained the reason in words to this effect: 


It is true that socialist industrialization was brought to 
completion and the people’s life has become stabilized in the 
northern half of the Republic. 
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But, south Korea is still under the occupation of the US 
army. The country’s reunification having not yet been realiz- 
ed, our fellow countrymen there are in great misery and distress. 

The Korean people, therefore, must drive out the foreign 
forces and achieve national reunification at an early date. To 
this end, construction and production should not be slowed 
down in the least in the northern half. 

The labour efforts the people in the northern half of the 
Republic now put in making even a nail, building even a factory 
and turning out even clothes and food are not merely intended 
for their own comfort. Ever-present in their minds are their 
compatriots in the south. Their aim is to deliver the south Ko- 
rean brothers without delay after the country’s reunification, 
join hands with them and push ahead with construction. 

Not only that. In Viet Nam, destruction is actually going 
on due to the aggressive war of US imperialism. The Vietnamese 
people will have to wage a struggle for construction after they 
win victory. 

The situation in Africa and Latin America should also be 
taken into account. There a large number of people are keeping 
up a hard struggle for independence and construction. 

How can we, knowing all these facts, take such a road of 
egoism and indolence as the “five-workday system”? 

So saying, President Kim Il Sung concluded: “We may as 
well work for six days a week.” 

The resolute statement of President Kim I] Sung could not 
but make a strong impression on me as it showed his principled 
and determined attitude towards the building of socialism in 
Korea, the reunification of the country and, further, the inter- 
national solidarity with the peoples of various countries. 


* * * 
One year has passed since I visited the DPRK for the first 


time as Mayor of Yokohama, as a Japanese mayor, and had an 
audience of President Kim I! Sung. 
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Recalling what happened at that time, my heart is filled 
with fresh emotions. 

The past one year was marked by a great progress both 
in Korea and in the international situation. 

In the DPRK the Socialist Constitution was adopted at the 
session of the Supreme People’s Assembly in December last 
year. Premier Kim Il Sung was elected to the newly-instituted 
presidency. 

A giant stride was made also in socialist construction in 
Korea. At the Second Session of the Fifth Supreme People’s 
Assembly held in April this year measures were taken to further 
develop the universal ten-year compulsory senior middle school 
education and one-year preschool education which were intro- 
duced in September last year. 

The introduction of this 11-year compulsory education de- 
signed to give compulsory education up to the senior middle 
schools was an epochal event without precedent in the world. 
This is also a glaring indication showing how far socialist con- 
struction in Korea has gone. 

In particular, the historic progress registered in the en- 
deavours to solve the problem of north-south reunification in 
Korea is a matter for joy not only to the Korean people but also 
to us Japanese people. 

Last year in Korea there was contact between the high- 
ranking officials of the north and the south, followed by the 
publication of the historic North-South Joint Statement on July 
4. Afterwards, the Red Cross talks and meetings of the North- 
South Coordination Commission were held in Pyongyang and 
Seoul alternately. The north and south reached such a stage as 
to hold a dialogue to discuss on concrete terms the problem of 
interchange, cooperation, relaxation of tension and armament 
reduction between the north and the south. 

Thus the north-south dialogue started, but due to the in- 
sincere attitude of the United States and the south Korean 
authorities, the agreements specified in the North-South Joint 
Statement were not implemented and, the tension along the 
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Military Demarcation. Line and the state of military confronta- 
tion still continue. 

A Japan-Korea dialogue for friendship and peace has pro- 
gressed to establish brother-sister relations between Yokohama 
and Hamhung and between Niigata and Chongijin, the ports 
of two countries, whereas Pusan, Pohang and other ports in the 
southern half are being militarized without letup, and the clamo- 
rous provocative military manoeuvres are held regularly at each 
port under the pretext of “civil anti-air raid drill”. This is a 
matter for deep regret and cannot be construed otherwise than 
a challenge to rapprochement, reunification and peace. 

It was under these circumstances that the DPRK Supreme 
People’s Assembly held in April this year adopted a decision: 
“On putting an end to foreign intervention in domestic affairs 
for promotion of the country’s independent and peaceful reuni- 
fication.” 

The decision, referring to the situation in which the north- 
south dialogue was going on, stressed the need to terminate the 
foreign intervention. It called for the withdrawal of the US oc- 
cupation troops from south Korea, the dissolution of the “UN 
Command” and ‘United Nations Commission for Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea”, and the abrogation of the UN’s unjust 
resolutions on Korea, its proper attitude toward the DPRK and 
the removal by it of obstacles to the debate on the Korean ques- 
tion. It addressed an appeal to the governments and parliaments 
of all countries. 

_ Particularly, the session declared that the Republic was 
willing to reduce the numerical strength of its troops to 200,000 
or less if the US troops pulled out of south Korea. 

This positive measure stemming from the sincere stand 
and firm confidence of the Government of the Republic which 
is desirous of the relaxation of the tension between the north 
and the south and the independent, peaceful reunification of the 
country, was welcomed unanimously not only by the people in 
north and south Korea but also by the people throughout the 
world. 
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In recent years the DPRK has been recognized by many 
countries in succession, and its international prestige has risen 
as never before. The demand for the withdrawal of the US oc- 
cupation troops from south Korea and the repeal of the unjust 
UN resolutions on Korea is getting stronger. 

I think that these facts exert favourable influence upon the 
reunification of north and south Korea. We, who have consistent- 
ly supported the Korean people in their righteous struggle for 
national reunification, will also support the recent positive 
measure and appeal of the DPRK for Korea’s independent, 
peaceful reunification subsequent to termination of foreign in- 
tervention in Korea and will make more strenuous efforts to get 
them put into effect. 

The Japanese government should renounce its policy of 
doing the utmost for the United States and south Korea, follow 
an impartial policy toward north and south Korea and conduct 
itself so as to contribute to the Korean people’s struggle for 
independent, peaceful national reunification. What is more, it 
should not take the hostile attitude toward the Republic while 
siding with south Korea only as it did before and should re- 
consider the attitude it has taken in the UN. 

We are also ready to strive harder to get the unfriendly, 
hostile policy toward the DPRK altered, promote the improve- 
ment of the Japan-Korea relations on the principles of mutual 
benefit and equality and five principles of peace and normalize 
the diplomatic relations between them. 

This alone will meet the interests of the peoples of Japan 
and Korea and will greatly help toward the preservation of 
peace in Japan and the rest of Asia. 

A few proposals we put forward during our visit to Korea 
one year ago for promotion of friendship and amity have not 
been realized as yet. 

The DPRK allows many Japanese people and delegations 
including our delegation of National Socialist Mayors Associa- 
tion to visit her and gives them great hospitality. This is gratify- 
ing, but it makes us feel very sorry. 
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We are now doing all we can to have the entry of the 
Chairman of the Pyongyang City People’s Committee into Japan 
realized and send the second delegation of National Socialist 
Mayors Association to the DPRK. 


June, 1973 
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THE LEADER OF PEOPLE 


Genaro Carnero Checa 


Secretary of the Latin-American 
Journalists’ Federation 


“I am... your comrade. Please call me 
‘tongmu’ (comrade}.” 
KIM IL SUNG 


I visited the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea for the 
third time. My maximum aspiration was to interview, see close 
at hand, and get personally acquainted with President 
Kim I] Sung, the famous leader of all the Korean people. 

This aspiration was realized completely. 

When I paid my first visit to Korea in the summer of 1969 
as a delegate to the “International Conference on the Tasks ol 
Journalists of the Whole World in Their Fight against the Ag- 
gression of US Imperialism”, which was held in Pyongyang, I 
enjoyed more than two hours in his presence, seeing him ten 
metres off, because I was sandwiched among hundreds of de- 
legates from all countries in the world, red flags, bunches of 
flowers and singers. 


Pyongyang accorded a warm welcome to its guests; in the 
streets were seen the shining insignia of the International Or- 
ganization of Journalists (IOJ). 

On that occasion Marshal Kim I] Sung made a speech at 
the conference, which formed the best document on the tasks of 
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journalists in our age, the age of anti-imperialist, national-lib- 
eration struggle. He told us in a sonorous voice: “To defend 
freedom of speech and of the press and their rights and interests, 
journalists should always breathe the same air and think in the 
same way as the Vietnamese and other heroic peoples of the 
world who are fighting arms in hand against the US imperial- 
ist aggressors, as the people who are gallantly building a new 
life while resolutely thwarting the subversive scheimes of foreign 
aggressors and domestic reactionaries, and as the working peo- 
ple of all countries who have gone into the streets to resist and 
denounce the US imperialists.” 

Thus the Marshal introduced to us the same law which he 
had applied to his literary struggle ever since he had embarked 
upon the road of revolution-and published the newspaper Saenal 
(New Day) -at distarit Fustirig in Northeast China in order to 
oppose the Japanese imperialists and the feudal lords. 


Marshal Kim I] Sung acknowledged the applause of the 
delegates with all simplicity and naturalness and responded in 
the same way to the speakers’ praises for his person and his ex- 
ploits. He seemed as if he were hearing the praises of others. 
Before I took the floor he had left the conference hall. He walked 
away swinging himself slightly, the lock of his hair full of 
youthful vigor tossing softly. 

When I had paid the second visit to Korea I had failed to 
see him even in the distance. But I had been able to hear his 
name-and. see his image everywhere—in every event, in all talks 
with Koreans, in theatrical performances, in classrooms and in 
the streets. I, too, had got used to discover his name in associa- 
tion with all episodes of the present and past Korean history. 
I have come to know that apart from a farmer’s son, rebellious 
student, guerrilla, the founder of the Workers’ Party, the Head 
of State, and the victor who defeated the Yankees on the bat- 
tlefields, and is now leading socialism in the northern half of 
the peninsula, it is virtually impossible to speak of Korea with 
a long history of thousands of years, a country which has always 
seethed with revolution and aggression, wars and hopes. 
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During my second visit I saw a grand bronze statue of the 
Marshal being erected in front of the gigantic Revolution 
Museum on a highest hill in Pyongyang which commands the 
Taedong-gang River. One afternoon I, together with my wife and 
niy companion Eleodoro Vargas Vicuna, went there and work- 
ed with constructors for two hours. We laid a great many peb- 
bles at some sector of the broad central staircase leading to the 
monument. Among them there was a pebble of Peru which my 
wife Maruja had brought as a memento from the bank of River 
Rimac without imagining its destiny at all. When we were at 
work a military band kept playing folk songs and a march, -ap- 
parently to stimulate and thank us. On that evening we spoke 
at a mass meeting. The attendants received us as good friends 
of theirs, and the Korea-Peru Friendship Society was inaugurat- 
ed at the meeting as the counterpart of our society. 

This time, as soon as I alighted from the airliner, I earnestly 
requested to let me have an interview with Marshal Kim I] Sung 
even for several minutes. I reasoned the host: How can I speak 
of Korea and write about her without meeting her leader direct- 
ly? I had tried to write this book time and again according to 
my defective plan. And this defect could be remedied only through 
my direct contact with the hero of our story. 

I arrived towards evening, but it was early the next morning 
that I received a reply. Having been informed of my arrival in 
Pyongyang, the Marshal regarded me as his personal guest and 
also acceded to my request to grant me an interview. A kind 
messenger came and took my wife, my daughter and me to the 
Changsuwon Guest House in the suburbs of Pyongyang. It was 
a paradisiacal place shut in by verdant hills and with a small 
artificial lake swarming with fish and fringed with willows 
casting their shadows over the calm crystal-clear water. 
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RICE AND STEEL 


The courtesy of the Koreans is classical, to say the least. 
It is as much neat and informal as they are sincere and energetic 
in all matters. The Koreans are a nation as old as the aged trees 
of Mt. Paekdu-san, yet full of fresh and youthful vigour. Korea 
has weathered out all storms, stands firm and is flourishing. Her 
trunk is strong and her shadow inviting. Korea is just like a 
green pine tree on the Namsan Hill, which returns to life in 
spring. 

Graceful was the gait of her women, and ample were their 
smile and courtesy to guests. But their Rorum, the tie-string of 
their traditional coat, served in most cases as the noose of death 
for the enemy during the guerrilla war or in the war against the 
Yankee invaders. Being a music-loving nation, they sing lyrical 
songs to the notes of their national and modern instruments. 
However, they can sing the songs of war, warning and battle 
as well. Rice and steel. These are like the fields that surround 
Pyongyang: The extensive fields sway in a gentle breeze under 
the sunshine and in the middle of them stands the Kangson Steel 
Works which vomits molten iron incessantly. 


When Juvenile Corps members wearing red scarves meet 
with foreign friends on the street, they greet them, raising their 
hands. They are born artists, cheerful and lovely. But they are 
uncompromising to the enemy of their country and have deep- 
seated anti-Yankee sentiments. Soldiers, the guardian of friend- 
ship and peace, are stubborn and irreconcilable in the armistice 
negotiations at Panmunjom; they are the fighters who always 
relentlessly struggle, arms in hands, against the Yankees and 
Japs. Rice and steel. “We are neither grey nor black. We are 
red people,” say the Koreans proudly. At the same time, they 
told us: Mt. Myohyang-san abounds in gold. So, some people 
offered to exploit it, but the state was opposed to it. Why should 
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we destroy so beautiful a mountain to get only a few tons of 
gold? Rice and steel.... 

All this explains the favors of Marshal Kim II Sung. 

He himself is the very rice and steel. 

No wonder that such terms as “paternal leader” and “iron- 
willed brilliant commander” have become the highest eulogy 
on him. 

“How are you? Don’t you feel inconvenience in this cold? 
I was worried about it, offering you that house because it is 
too far from the city. Isn’t the place inconvenient to you?” 

This is what he told us first when he had a talk with us in 
a spacious room of the government building. 

Our answer was clear. Nowhere else had we ever received 
such a splendid hospitality. 

The Marshal, our guide told us later, received us as “in- 
timate friends”, and it meant the topmost reception in Korea. 

The next day we visited the Kangson Steel Works. The 
workers told us that the Marshal had informed them of our visit 
beforehand by telephone. They went on to say: “When we said 
to him that we were afraid if we could receive you properly 
because we have some bottlenecks in our work, he said: ‘Never 
mind! They will understand our difficulties because they are our 
friends as close as our families.’ ” 

We dared not call him “fongmu” (comrade), but expressed 
deep gratitude to him who was so considerate of us. 


We recalled one of the first reports of the south Korean daily 
Seoul Sinmun on the then General Kim Il Sung who had just 
come down from the mountain after waging the guerrilla war: 
«His open-hearted, generous character, modest and clear al- 
titude make those at his side feel as if he were an old friend. 


« He explains things simply and clearly. He is very modest. 
When one asks him if he has an intention to become a politician, 
he says he is not fit to such an expression. When students and 
other young people call him General, he says, ‘I am not a General 
but your comrade. Please call me fongmu.’” 

A good deal of water has flowed under the bridge in Pyong- 
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yang since then. Comrade Kim II Sung is the Marshal, the Head 
of powerful State, the unquestionable leader of the Korean peo- 
ple, and the leader of the anti-imperialist struggle of the whole 
world. 

Yet he has never ceased to be a “fongmu”. 


A HOUSE UNDER POPLARS 


From the main road runs a narrow, beaten village track 
lined with low poplars and pine trees on both sides, which 
leads to our residence situated on the lakeside of Changsuwon 
after passing through several curves. It takes our efficient 
“Benz” about five minutes to get there from the main road. 
Guards standing round the clock come to attention here and there 
whenever we pass by. In the compound of the guest house there 
are two more residences beside ours. Their occupants did not 
disturb the tranquility of surroundings in the least. It was really 
an admirable place for a rest. 

Both the ground and first floors of the house with all the 
necessary articles of furniture including a small bookcase and 
a table on which lay a Latin typewriter, were exclusively allot- 
ted for our use. The Marshal was always informed of our situa- 
tion to see if we had anything to be desired. Therefore, the work- 
ers who served us showed special concern for us. The expert 
cook entertained us with rich, exotic Korean dishes prepared 
with vegetables, rice, soy, soup, chicken and notably with fish. 
Although we had learned mani (much) and ani (no thanks) we 
were at a loss which one to use at table. 


We had one week’s stay in this house from where we paid 
visits to factories, theatres, schools, institutions and scenic spots 
in Pyongyang as well as in all parts of the DPRK according to 
a schedule of inspection. When we once had a slight cold, we 
were attended by a doctor who was sent especially for us. 
Moreover, we had an interview with the pressmen, our colleagu- 
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es, and concluded a friendship agreement between the Federation 
of Journalists of Peru and the Korean Journalists’ Union “with 
a view to deepening mutual understanding and developing the 
relations of friendship and cooperation through the mutual as- 
sistance between the peoples and journalists of the two coun- 
tries, strengthening solidarity in the press activities against im- 
perialism led by the Yankee imperialists and its stooges and 
consolidating national independence, social progress, peace and 
democracy.” 

Staying in that house and enjoying hospitality showed upon 
us by those serving us in the morning, at noon and in the af- 
ternoon, we realized that Korea was a land of generosity and 
kindness. 

The workers in the residence shared with us the joy and 
sorrow. This they did when we were received by Marshal 
Kim Il Sung and we parted with them to leave for Peru. 


One morning the Chief of Protocol of the DPRK Admini- 
stration Council came to Changsuwon and informed us that 
Marshal Kim I] Sung was waiting for us. 


UNAFFECTED, CALM, CONFIDENT 


The government building of the DPRK is one of the most 
excellent and attractive buildings in Pyongyang, the city charac- 
terized by modern buildings which occupy most of its part. This 
is because the successive wars against the Japanese and Yankees 
destroyed everything in the city, leaving no single roof or wall 
intact. 

Pyongyang, the capital of the DPRK, has a population of 
more than one million and a history of thousands of years; it 
tas taken on a new look within less than 20 years ever since 
the Yankees were defeated and the Korean people, under the 
guidance of Marshal Kim I] Sung, immediately started the build- 
ing of a new city. In-fact, the rehabilitation of this Capital of 
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the Revolution had already begun when the war was at its 
height. Though the bombing was still continuing, Marshal 
Kim Il Sung called competent designers to him and discussed 
with them about the prospects of Pyongyang which would revive 
anew. At present Pyongyang is being built into a clear, solid 
and quiet city. Its broad streets are lined with trees and it is 
crowded with parks, 6- or 7-storey apartment houses and public 
buildings. Convenient and elegant Metro adds to the tone of its 
modernity. Dividing the city flows the Taedong-gang River. In 
summer this wide river flows merrily with its waters sparkling; 
in autumn, it presents a red flag; and in winter, it is blocked 
up with grey ice. On the other side of the city there is the Potong- 
gang River, smaller than the former. It is a cheerful and youthful 
river running through a beautiful park with verdant willows. 
The government building is situated facing a central avenue, in 
the middle of a spacious ground surrounded by parks on all 
sides. The building is huge and grand. Its lines and walls are 
without decorations and it has many windows so that it can let 
in much sunshine. Corridors are wide; rooms are very tidy and 
quiet. 

We arrived at the building in the wake of the Chief of 
Protocol’s car. 

The Marshal’s adjutant greeted us at the entrance. 

After 50 steps or more in the large hall we reached the lift. 
We got in it, and in a moment we found ourselves on the third 
floor. 

When the door of the lift was opened we were greatly sur- 
prised. 

Marshal Kim I] Sung, surrounded by our interpreters who 
walked up stairs, Chairman of the Journalists’ Union, Chairman 
of the Korean Committee for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries, another interpreter, two or three cameramen, cinema- 
tographers and TV cameramen, received us, extending his hand 
with a cordial smile. 

We had never imagined that we would meet him so early, 
so simply. 
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We had thought that when we would get out of the lift we 
would be led to a large room where we would have to wait until 
Marshal Kim Il Sung would show himself up solemnly from 
an inner door. 

None of that. The most important man in the whole history 
of Korea was greeting us in a sonorous, steady voice. He was 
smiling youthfully, simply and calmly. He was in neat and 
modest. attire.-His grey closed-collar: coat with vertically-lined 
five buttons looked very neat .and bright. He-was full of -con- 
fidence in himself. And he had been.a keen observer and a man 
of prudence. When grecting, his broad forehead slightly inclined. 
Not a grey hair could be found. 

If there was any absolute, -precise impression made 
upon us from the first moment of interview to the end, it would 
be an extreme simplicity and composure possessed by him, the 
host who had always received the warmest tribute of praise and 
weathered through all storms. 

The readers should imagine, if they have not seen, that 
Marshal Kim I] Sung’s portraits. are hung. up everywhere in the 
DPRK—in families, schools, office rooms and factories. In all 
official or nonofficial conversations, you can hear the Korean 
people speaking about Marshal Kim Il Sung with a feeling of 
affection and respect, whether you are in universities or theatres, 
factories or co-op farms, towns or villages. His works are circul- 
ated from hand to hand and his thought has become a banner. 
The visual materials on his life, displayed in the museum, form 
the core of the history of revolution. 

All newspapers, textbooks, literary works, cinemas and 
badges bear his image. And his mementoes are respectfully 
preserved in many places of Korea where he had fought guer- 
rilla battles or visited to inquire into something. 

We questioned ourselves: How can it be that such a great 
person who is held in so much respect among the people shows 
such a simplicity to all visitors from his own country and from 
abroad? 

But that was a fact. Marshal Kim Il Sung met us without 
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affectation, like his brothers, like his comrades. It seemed as if 
a real man broke out of all the pages of books, insignia, pictur- 
es, legends and textbooks. He invited us to pose for a photograph 
as if to add realness to this dreamlike scene. 

Koreans said that there was nothing strange in such a 
manner of his. 

Then they told us a host of episodes in that respect. 

One early morning the Marshal arrived at a farmhouse. The 
farmer was not yet awakened from his sleep. The Marshal waited 
sitting on the sheaves of straw until the farmer awoke. And he 
had a talk with the farmer, exchanged experience and dined 
with him. He enjoyed together with him the warm spring 
sunshine. 


On an evening the Marshal was driving along a rural road. 
Among the passers-by there was a grandmother. She looked very 
tired. The Marshal stopped his car and gave her a lift to her 
roadside home which was a score of kilometres away. “Who can 
this kind man be? He too must be...,” she thought hard. Having 
learned that he was the Marshal, she almost fainted. This anec- 
dote travelled all over the country like a legend. 


It happened when he was waging the anti-Japanese war in 
the mountains. The Marshal who was then the guerrilla 
commander, took scrupulous care of the board and bedding of 
the guerrillas. He shared everything with them. He had the same 
meal as the guerrillas’ and at times offered his share to the 
weakest man. He too wore straw sandals and slept with the guer- 
rillas under the stars. Worrying about his health, guerrillas tried 
to serve him with the best dishes. But he was against discrimin- 
ative treatment. He lived and fought like other guerrillas. 


While staying in Chongsan-ri for many days, the Marshal 
personally invented the Chongsan-ri spirit and Chongsan-ri 
method which calls for listening to the opinions of the masses, 
stimulating their enthusiasm and ensuring the unity between 
the guiding body and that to be guided. In order to straighten 
out knotty problems for the peasants and hear in person about 
their experience he went there, lived and worked there together 
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with them. 

In factories he discusses matters with workers, and in the 
countryside he always gives heed to the opinions of the co-op 
farmers. He also makes inquiries about what women and children 
demand. 

The opera Youth Orchard depicting a locality, once a waste 
land, being turned into an apple paradise upon Marshal 
Kim Il] Sung’s instructions, was adapted from a fact, that is, the 
story of a village boy who told him in tears about the only one 
apple tree in the village which was broken in a bombing during 
the US imperialists’ war of aggression (1950-53). 

After all, Marshal Kim I] Sung’s portraits, badges as well 
as his works are the intimate, common articles of value carried 
from the actual life to the walls, breasts, stages and bookshops. 
The Marshal is a hero born of the reality understandable to ail, 
the reality which most of the people have experienced and which 
has been got at the cost of the.blood, time, labour and dreams 
of tens of millions of the Korean people, and the reality which 
is part of themselves, their property and daily history. 

During the four hours which we passed with Marshal 
Kim Il Sung, we saw in the leader of Korea and the leader of 
the world anti-imperialist revolutionary movement an ordinary 
hero, one of us people. 

He became tense, yet without losing composure and modesty, 
as he talked about his people, his childhood, the country’s re- 
unification and imperialism and recalled Che Guevara, saying: 
“He was a very intelligent and courageous man... He was my 
friend. In Korea we always remember him.” It was October 8 
that day when a heroic guerrilla Che Guevara died in battle. 
Newspapers in Pyongyang carried his picture and episodes in 
his struggle in Cuba in company with Fidel Castro. He said: 
“There are not many countries that honour the memory of Che 
Guevara this day, and Korea may be one of them.” 


No formality was necessary among revolutionaries. 


At a big round table laid with luncheon I told him even 
about watermelon in Piura, my native place. He stood up and 
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gave a toast to each of us, offering well-known insam wine 
containing a living root. “This is very good for heart.” He said 
as if he had probably known about my lingering heart trouble. 
Nuri, my daughter, lighted a cigarette for him. He expressed 
thanks courteously, looking over the edges of his large-glassed 
and thick-framed spectacles, saying: “Kamsahamnida (Thanks).” 

On our way back to our lakeside house we happened to pass 
by his car at a corner in Pyongyang. He greeted us again with 
a smile. 

Having received us, he was going to villages around the 
city where harvesting was at its height, to acquaint himself with 
the actual conditions of harvesting and enjoy a beautiful even- 
ing scenery in the most refreshing season in Korea. When night 
falls, he, an indefatigable worker, will undoubtedly continue to 
write his report which he would deliver at the Supreme People’s 
Assembly session in order to strengthen the socialist system of 
Korea and about which he had spoken passionately and optimis- 
tically at the talk with us several hours before. He is really a 
close friend, a comrade in short. 

From this foundation rises the steel column of his person- 
ality. 

May, 1974 
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THE INTELLIGENT LEADER OF 
THE PRESENT TIME 


Kuno Chuji 
Member of the House of Representatives of Japan 


In January 1972, I visited the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea as head of the delegation of the Diet Members’ League 
for the Promotion of Japan-Korea Friendship and had the ho- 
nour of personally meeting President Kim I] Sung. 

President Kim I] Sung looked very young for his age and 
was directing the affairs of state in perfectly good health. 

At an interview granted to us, President Kim I] Sung gave 
us kind handshakes with an affectionate smile on his face. His 
big and warm hand made so strong a grip that we could realize 
how good his health was. 

Such a strong grip could only be possessed by a confident 
leader who had always led his people to victory in the arduous 
work of construction and revolution. 


From the first moment of the interview, we were greatly at- 
tracted by the magnanimity of the President which made us feel 
as if he had embraced us with such an affection as seen between 
old friends in spite of our first meeting and by his acumen with 
which he clearly and persuasively commented on the internal 
and external problems, especially on the relations with Japan, 
breaking jests now and then. All this brought us a fuller re- 
alization that the President was the most intelligent leader 
among the leaders of our time. 

On our visit to the Republic we could feel keenly how deep 
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the Korean people’s reverence for the President was. It was quite 
natural that the people should revere President Kim Il Sung. 


Having witnessed that under the leadership of the respected 
and beloved leader President Kim Il Sung the Korean people 
turned Korea, which had been reduced to debris in the Korean 
war, into a socialist industrial state at rapid tempo never known 
in history, we were all the more struck by the greatness of the 
leadership of President Kim I] Sung. 


President Kim I] Sung waged an arduous revolutionary 
struggle from his early years for the liberation of the country 
and led it to victory. In the course of this struggle he originated 
the great Juche idea. 


The Juche idea means the “establishment of Juche” which 
calls for taking the attitude of master towards the revolution 
and construction in one’s own country, that is, solving all prob- 
lems mainly by one’s own strength to suit the realities of one’s 
country holding fast to the independent and creative stands. 


It is a reflection of the extraordinary talents of the Korean 
nation with a checkered history; it is the most precious and 
profound idea not only for the Korean but also for the Japanese 
people. 

Korea’s development to the present level is attributable to 
President Kim I] Sung’s wise leadership based on this Juche 
idea. 

But, the importance of this idea cannot be confined to the 
victorious revolution and construction in the Republic. It is of 
importance in the exposition of the complicated situation of the 
contemporary world. 


President Kim Il Sung, basing himself on the Juche idea, 
always holds fast to principles, and, at the same time, exercises 
most flexible and generous policies suited to the reality. 

This can be illustrated by the fact that he put forward a 
most realistic proposition that can readily be accepted by any- 
body desirous of the independent, peaceful reunification of Korea. 

In spite of the present unhappy relations between Japan 
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and Korea, the President advanced a very reasonable proposal 
on the establishment of a good neighborly relation. 

Now, the voices calling for Japan-Korea friendship are 
growing louder among the Japanese people. We feel keenly 
that in the Japan-Korea relations, too, the spring thaw is near 
at hand. 


I sincerely wish President Kim I] Sung better health and 
a longer life. 


April, 1972 
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THE MAN LEADING US ALONG 
THE ONE ROAD OF VICTORY 


J.F. Aguilar Bulgarelli 
Chairman of the Costa Rican Journalists’ Union 


“Comrade Kim II Sung is one of the most distinguished, 
outstanding and heroic socialist leaders in the con- 
temporary world. His history is one of the most brilliant 
histories to be written by a revolutionary serving for 
the cause of socialism.” (Fidel Castro) 


One genial, warm Sunday we received unexpected glad 
news: We were afforded an opportunity to offer personal greet- 
ings to President Kim Il Sung. That was the special privilege 
we had demanded on the day of our arrival. On treading the soil 
of Korea after travelling round the half of the globe we had an 
earnest desire to express our respect to him whose art of leader- 
ship had given rise to so many successes. Now our desire came 
true. 

Our visit to President Kim I] Sung after a few days’ stay in 
Korea acquired special significance. 

While our cars were slipping out of the city and speeding 
towards a rural area our minds turned to the great events which 
had occurred in the history of Korea in the current century and 
the very important role played in them by him to whom we would 
now directly offer our greetings. 

We traced back to the days when he had been born into a 
poor family in Mangyongdae, into the family of Kim Hyong Jik 
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and Kang Ban Sok, the patriots who had taught their son from 
his childhood the duty he had assumed before Korea, his 
motherland. 

We felt as though we were seeing him in his childhood re- 
ceiving patriotic education and following his father’s words and 
examples, and the long course of his travelling as far as the 
border area of China, crossing the Amnok-gang River with a 
plan to liberate the motherland from the yoke of Japanese im- 
perialism. 

Before our eyes floated his young images in difficult days, 
his images of now visiting his imprisoned father, now carrying 
out his liaison mission for revolutionary work, mow taking 
greater responsibility upon him when his father died from a long 
prison life. 

Now we would soon meet him who had founded the Young 
Communist League in the days when the Japanese imperialist 
suppression of the Korean people had attained its zenith. 

He founded the Korean Revolutionary Army at the age of 
18 and the Anti-Japanese Guerrilla Army only ten days after 
he became 20 years old. 


Now we looked back on those days when the Korean revolu- 
tionaries, organized on a nationwide basis under the command 
of Comrade Kim I] Sung, had waged great guerrilla battles with 
triumph and taken a great interest in the ideological education 
of the people as well. Comrade Kim I] Sung used to talk with 
his men in those days to give them courage and keep up their 
struggle which was waged against one of the most strong, well- 
organized armies. Besides, he was distinguished for his deep 
respect and love for the people and always found himself among 
them in those days. 

In this connection the leader said as follows: 

‘We must always be subtle in struggle. At the same time, 
we must respect the people, regard their interests as precious 
as our own lives, know how to endure and overcome whatever 
difficulties and ordeals, and must live in the spirit of sharing 
joys with the people and going forward together with them. 
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Precisely herein lie our true happiness, pride and hope.” 

Our automobiles drove through the fields, receiving fraternal 
greetings from the people who knew us to be foreign friends. 
But my heart sank at a sudden thought that we had been pre- 
sumptuous enough to ask for an interview with Marshal 
Kim Il Sung who must have borne many more important res- 
ponsibilities than to receive us. 

I imagined the scene of our shaking hands with him, who 
had led the Korean People’s Revolutionary Army to win a bril- 
liant victory in the struggle against Japanese imperialism and 
then founded the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, who 
had enjoyed the enthusiastic welcome of tens of millions of Ko- 
rean people when he had returned home in triumph to establish 
a free independent state. 


And I pictured the figure of Comrade Kim II Sung drawing 
up a plan for the nation’s development and striving to solve the 
problems raised due to the hostile attitude of the US imperialist 
aggressors entrenched in the southern half of the Korean ter- 
ritory. He founded the Workers’ Party of Korea on October 10, 
1945 and the Korean People’s Army on February 8, 1948. 


In a few minutes we would meet the leader who had taken 
up with courage and patriotism the challenge of the US troops 
and the puppet government set up in south Korea. We would 
soon meet the leader who had carried again the heavy burdens 
of the Fatherland Liberation War on his shoulders in order to 
defend his people when the Yankees invaded the north in 1950. 

The hand which we would take for a handshake was a hand 
which had written a lot of works that greatly contributed to the 
world revolution and gave infinitely valuable teachings to all 
revolutionaries; it was a hand which had seized a weapon to 
fight US imperialism and three years later inflicted an ignomi- 
nious defeat upon it for the first time in history. 

The man who would have a talk with us was one who had 
ratified many laws and ordinances for the building of a socialist 
motherland, one who had mapped out the correct strategy and 
tactics for peace in the capacity of the military strategist who 
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had defeated two imperialisms—Japanese and US, and one who 
had directed his people to build socialism for their happiness 
and prosperity. In a few minutes we would see Comrade 
Kim Il Sung, who had devoted all his life to the good of the 
Korean people and the building of a benevolent country for them, 
thereby winning their highest respect and reverence, and who 
was esteemed as a statesman by all nations the world over. 

We became tense. We thought over the words to express 
our feelings of respect and reverence for the great leader who 
had accorded us the honour of meeting him at a guest house 
on Sunday which we would never forget for life. 

Having passed through some villages our cars left the 
highway and took an uphill road. On the hill we caught sight of 
a very beautiful lake, one of the numerous artificial reservoirs 
for irrigation. We had a hunch that the significant hour was 
coming, although no one told it to us. 

A house came in sight in the distance. Our guide told us 
that the President was waiting for us there. Though some way 
off, several persons could be seen. Our cars stopped in front 
of the gate. Enveloped in a great excitement which we had ex- 
perienced once or twice in our lives, we hurriedly got ready to 
enter the house. We thought that we would extend our first 
greetings to him in a mice room befitting his personal dignity, 
and that he would receive us only a few minutes. No more time 
could we expect from him. 


To our great surprise, however, we found the President of 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea standing with a 
bright smile on his face, together with some persons in front of 
the entrance of the house. As soon as we got out of the cars 
he welcomed us, warmly grasping our hands. We were quite at 
a loss and even forgot the courtesy words of greeting to extend 
to him, which we had thought out and repeated in our hearts 
on the way. 


We had tensely waited for this moment, feeling grateful 
for his reception. Meanwhile, we had felt sorry for having asked 
for the Marshal’s reception which would take away precious 
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time from him who was busily engaged in many important af- 
fairs. But we forgot all this in a cordial atmosphere that prevail- 
ed from the first moment. 


Standing before us was a simple man who conversed with 
us without ceremony and gave us confidence, a friend of ours 
in the broadest sense of the terms. 

Until a few minutes ago we were absorbed in meditation 
on all his creations in his life, his great services for his homeland, 
and on his courage and ingenuity. Now we see them more vividly 
in the figure of the popular leader who speaks frankly without 
formality, but with great intelligence. 

In this talk Comrade Kim I] Sung told us about many 
problems in regard to the politics, economy and customs of his 
country, the revolutionary struggle of his people and the world 
events. He made unique, logical, intelligent and correct com- 
ments on all these problems. 

In an ordinary room we talked over tea with the great leader 
of Korea without any reserve in a very fraternal atmosphere. 
The great leader gave us such a confidence that we could say 
freely our impressions, opinions and even our different views. 

The President explained to us the important tasks the Dem- 
ocratic People’s Republic of Korea set itself at present for the 
building of socialism, national reunification and international 
solidarity. 

Worrying much about the southern half of the Korean ter- 
ritory, Comrade Kim I] Sung expressed his affection and concern 
for the hunger- and poverty-stricken people in the south. Then he 
pointed out that the country should be reunified at the earliest 
possible date so that they, too, might lead such a happy life 
as their brothers in the north did now. He also emphasized that 
the reunification should be attained by peaceful means to suit 
the demand of the present times, while preventing the US im- 
perialists from provoking a new criminal war. 

But Marshal Kim Il Sung knitted the brows for the first 
time as he said that if the Americans answered the proposal of 
peaceful reunification with “retaliation”, the Koreans would 
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return retaliation for their “retaliation”, and an all-out war for 
their all-out war. His image reminded us of the fighter of the 
Anti-Japanese Guerrilla Army and the leader of the Korean 
people in the days of the Fatherland Liberation War. 

Saying that reunification should be not only peaceful but 
also independent, he concretely explained to us that it was 
because Korea’s reunification was an internal affair of the Ko- 
reans themselves, in which neither the American and Japanese, 
nor the Russian and Chinese, nor the United Nations in parti- 
cular, could intervene. 


He said that the third principle of reunification was great 
national unity. He gave detailed explanation of the series of 
proposals made for reunification. He also stated that south Ko- 
rean fishermen could catch fish in the abundant fishing-grounds 
of the northern half and a great number of unemployed could 
work at factories in the developed northern half of the DPRK 
which was in need of much manpower, instead of being sold to 
Japan or West Germany as cheap labour force, and that if the 
south Korean brothers worked under the same conditions and 
all the Koreans jointly developed the rich natural resources in 
their own interest, they would be very happy. 

Things, he said, are getting clear in Asia. We see the rev- 
olution advancing victoriously in Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos. 
Things will become clear in Korea as well. With a smile spread- 
ing over his face, he continued: The DPRK gives aid to many 
countries now engaged in economic construction as it did for 
African countries in the past, thereby contributing to their de- 
velopment. South Korea is not worth mentioning. We told him 
about the situation in Latin America. The President knew much 
about the events which had occurred in this part of the world 
and made a profound analysis of the people’s coalition govern- 
ment in Chile and the fascist military coup d’état staged against 
it. We agreed entirely with him. His was a very valuable opinion 
which we must take into account in our revolutionary work. 


The next topic was about the achievements made in the 
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The President said proudly: 


“We do not get into debt to anyone nor import anything 
but earth oil which is expected to be found in our land sooner 
or later and some plants of developed countries.” 


He said that cement factory equipment with a capacity of 
250,000 tons was now being produced in Korea and a factory 
with a capacity of one million tons was imported from a Eur- 
opean country. The Korean workers would acquire the technique 
of it and have ten factories of that kind in the near future. 


The conversation was full of interest. The President con- 
sulted his watch. So did we, too. It was already two hours since 
we had arrived. We had thought that our interview would last 
for no more than 15 minutes which would be enough for us to 
offer formal courtesy greetings to the Marshal. But it had al- 
ready proceeded two hours in a fraternal atmosphere before 
we perceived it. 


Noticing that it had taken too much time, we thought we 
had to leave the place. But to our joy and alarm, the President, 
smiling kindly as ever, invited us to a dinner. 

There was no formal etiquette in the dining hall. It was 
a continuation of the talks on various subjects we had already 
started. I should say that the Marshal is a man enjoying himself 
speaking. The meal consisted of Korean dishes without excep- 
tion. They were abundant and tasty. Of course, the delicious 
insam wine was served. We drank toasts to our friendship and 
to the longevity and good health of the Marshal who would 
attain his 63rd birthday two days later. He was as old as such 
in age but did not look so. For he was so full of energy that 
he could devote himself to the service of the people, his supreme 
desire, for yet many years to come, working long hours a day. 


We spent more than four hours together with Marshal 
Kim I] Sung, the President of the DPRK, the military strategist 
who had defeated two imperialisms, the architect for the economic 
development of his nation and the great theoretician of rev- 
olution. 
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No doubt, that interview was our greatest honour in life 
and we will never forget it. 

He again came out to the gate and saw us off with a friend- 
ly handshake and embrace. 


November, 1975 
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HE LEADS ALU ASIAN PEOPLE 


Narita Tomomi 
Chairman of the Japan Socialist Party 


It was in August 1970 that I paid my first visit to the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea as head of the delegation 
of the Central Executive Committee of the Japan Socialist Party. 

Till then I had only thought through my own study that none 
but President Kim Il Sung could liberate Korea and carry out 
socialist construction there. 

It was only after my interview with President Kim I] Sung 
that I felt his greatness all the more keenly and realized clearly 
the feelings of the Korean people who revere and respect him 
{rom the bottom of their hearts. 


President Kim Il Sung led the Korean people to wage the 
anti-Japanese armed struggle which lasted for fifteen years and 
finally defeated Japanese imperialism, liberating the fatherland. 
After liberation, he carried out the anti-imperialist, anti-feudal 
democratic revolution, crushed the US imperialist armed aggres- 
sion for the first time in the world, and successfully accomplished 
the work of building a socialist industrial state. 

Picturing to myself the image of President Kim Il Sung 
always standing in the forefront of the hard revolutionary strug- 
gle and construction work, I had supposed that he, as a hero, 
would be very stern. But the moment I saw him with my own 
eyes, he turned out to be quite a different person; to my surprise, 
he cut a young and soft figure. This could not have been the only 
case with me, I believe. 
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That figure must have resulted from President Kim I] Sung’s 
full confidence and great magnanimity based on his precious 
experience gained in the protracted struggle with people. 

Now the world situation centred on Asia is changing more 
favourably for the socialist countries and the peoples of the coun- 
tries calling for national liberation and independence. 

Ever since World War II US imperialism has been bent on 
the anti-communist blockade policy, a hostile policy towards the 
socialist countries. 

US imperialism suffered a setback in Korea for the first 
time in its history by the heroic struggle of the Korean people 
led by President Kim I] Sung, and is suffering defeats and re- 
treats in the war of aggression on Vietnam and other areas of 
Indochina in face of their people’s indestructible unity and in- 
domitable struggle. 

The People’s Republic of China, in spite of the obstructive 
manoeuvres of US imperialism, restored her position in the UN 
at last in the autumn of 1971 under the overwhelming support 
of the world public opinion. As President Kim I] Sung correctly 
pointed out, US imperialism is placed in such asad plight as 
to make a “travel of the vanquished” to Peking. 

Seeing the brilliant development of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea (the northern half) and the growth of the 
revolutionary forces in the southern half, I could not help admir- 
ing at the greatness of President Kim I] Sung’s Juche idea. 


The Juche idea which, in a word, means taking the attitude 
of a master toward revolution and construction was said to have 
been of particular importance in Korea in view of the peculiar- 
ities of her historic development, geographical conditions and the 
complexity and arduousness of her revolution. But I also think 
this Juche idea has been able to be lifted up to the level of the 
monolithic ideological system of the Workers’ Party of Korea 
only thanks to President Kim Il Sung’s long experience in the 
revolutionary struggle, his deep thought and particularly his 
keen historic perspicacity. 

We can say that the Juche idea has now penetrated deep 
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into all corners of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
and into the heart of every Korean, giving rise to revolutionary 
successes in all fields of politics, the economy, culture, science 
and technology in Korea. 

Now the broad masses of the Japanese people with the work- 
ing class at the core, headed by the Japan Socialist Party, are 
mow waging various struggles to overthrow the reactionary 
Cabinet with the aim of frustrating the revival of Japanese mi- 
litarism and abrogating the Japan-US Security Pact and the 
Japan-“ROK” Treaty. 

Among them the struggle for protecting the democratic na- 
tional rights and the right to live of the Korean citizens in Ja- 
pan, of course, represents an important struggle for the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with the DPRK and the promo- 
tion of the friendly relations with it. 

It is a common struggle to drive the US imperialist troops 
out of south Korea and stop the second inroad into south Korea 
and new overseas expansion of Japanese monopoly capital. 

When the Korean people, led by President Kim I] Sung and 
armed with the great Juche idea, will achieve the country’s in- 
dependent, peaceful reunification and realize the cause of build- 
ing a powerful socialist Korea the struggle of the revolutionary 
people in Asia will be crowned with victory at the same time. 

I sincerely hope that President Kim I] Sung will enjoy a 
long life until the day of victory for the revolutionary forces 
in Asia and carry on activity as the brilliant leader of all the 
Asian people. 

April, 1972 
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A DAY TO REMEMBER 


Stanley Moore 
Australian Writer 


Sunday the 9th April 1972 was a day which will be enshrin- 
ed within the hearts of all foreign delegates to the conference 
of the Academy of Social Sciences held in beautiful Pyongyang. 

It started as a normal day, with the delegates attending 
the conference and listening to the brilliant ideas put forward 
regarding the outstanding and revolutionary Juche line of in- 
dependence which was created by none other than the world’s 
outstanding Marxist-Leninist, that genius and leader of the 
world’s successful revolution, Marshal Kim I] Sung, undoubted 
leader of all the Korean people. 

The conference adjourned at the end of the morning, leaving 
the afternoon free. But later in the day a wave of excitement 
began to be felt. Something great was surely going to happen! 
You could feel it in the air! 

And sure enough, one by one, all the delegates found out 
that this was the day when they were going to be honoured in 
the highest possible manner. It was to be their inestimable priv- 
ilege to meet face to face, and to shake the hand of none other 
than the great leader himself, Marshal Kim I] Sung! 

Delegates could hardly conceal their excitement. For, whilst 
they had dearly wished, with all their hearts, to catch a glimpse 
of the world’s greatest Marxist-Leninist and the mighty leader, 
some time during their stay, they had not dared to hope that 
they could. For they knew that the great Marshal was a very 
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busy man, the busiest man in the world, going deep among his 
people on every possible occasion and carrying out the numerous 
heavy tasks involved in leading his people to greater and greater 
successes and achievements. 

How could the Marshal, the delegates asked, possibly find 
the time to see them? 

But the great Marshal Kim I] Sung knew of their wishes 
and generously decided that instead of taking rest from his 
heavy duties he would meet his foreign guests. Into a timetable 
already full of pressing duties he put the additional task of visit- 
ing the Grand Theatre, there to greet all those so eager to have 
the honour, the greatest honour, of greeting him. 

Foreign guests could hardly conceal their emotion. They 
realized anew the greatness of a man who would make such 
efforts not for himself but to encourage and cheer those who had 
acknowledged him as the greatest leader of the world revolu- 
tion. The long line of cars drove up to the theatre, and in their 
eagerness to get inside the delegates rushed forward, fearing 
perhaps that if they were slow they might be too late. It was a 
moment of history for all concerned, a moment that no one will 
ever forget. 

Finally, in the lounge of the theatre, with all eager guests 
assembled, and with cameras ready to immortalize the great 
event, all present broke into enthusiastic applause of love. For 
through the door, smiling and waving his cheerful greetings, 
walked the man whom all revolutionaries the world over would 
dearly like to see in person. None other than Marshal 
Kim I] Sung, peerless patriot, iron-willed commander, the leader 
of the world revolution, the most creative Marxist-Leninist of 
all time, the sun of Korea, the father of his country, the liberator 
of his people, the creator of the outstanding and immortal idea 
of the Juche way to national independence, and the man whom 
imperialists the world over fear the most. 


He was smiling, he looked fit and well, and very much 
younger than his almost sixty years. Those who had had the 
honour of meeting him before noted that he had a warmth and 
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a friendliness about him which put everyone at their ease. As. 
one delegate said: “I thought I would be afraid upon meeting 
such a ‘great and brilliant man, a man who had led his people 
to liberation and through many victories. But when he smiled 
and ‘shook my hand, and enquired about my health I felt that 
I was talking to a friend. Only a truly great man can make 
people feel like that. Now I know why the people of Korea truly 
love their great leader, and why they consider him as their 
father.” 

As the sun of Korea moved around the room, the sun’s rays 
seemed to bring happiness and lightness to everyone there. It 
was a happy occasion, with the Marshal smiling and joking, 
and the guests overjoyed at the honour they were receiving at 
the hands of the great leader. 

He greeted those fortunate people who were meeting him 
for the second and perhaps the third time in their lives and 
wished them a happy stay in the country. He courteously en- 
quired about the health of delegates and asked them if they 
were finding their stay to be of interest. His relaxed and friendly 
manner soon made everyone forget their understandable ner- 
vousness at meeting such a great man. And whilst he was talk- 
ing and mingling freely with the delegates, applause filled the 
room and everyone seemed happy. 

After the greetings and the talking were finished, the ho- 
noured delegates found that they had yet another honour in 
store for them. They were to be photographed along with the 
great leader. Excitedly everyone arranged themselves, and stood 
before many cameras, excited and smiling, whilst the great 
leader took his place after waving cheerily to everyone and 
smiling. The photographs were taken and the proud delegates 
could not restrain themselves from breaking into applause yet 
again, to express their unbounded love and appreciation for the 
Marshal and for the honour he had done them. 

But still more pleasures were to come. For the Mansudae 
Art Troupe, just back into Korea after a triumphant tour of other 
countries were to put on a show in the theatre. The delegates. 
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took their places, eagerly looking forward to seeing for themselv- 
es the outstanding talent of the troupe that was organised and 
named personally by Marshal Kim Il Sung, the respected and 
beloved leader of all the Korean people. 

Then the Marshal entered the theatre and the whole aud- 
ience, Koreans and foreign delegates alike, broke into thunderous 
applause and cheering. All were beside themselves with joy at 
seeing the beloved leader face to face. On and on went the ap- 
plause. The Marshal held up his hand and the applause grew 
louder. He motioned for them to stop and sit down and see the 
show, but so boundless was their love and admiration for the 
great leader that they could not stop clapping and cheering for 
many more minutes. Tears of joy were running down many peo- 
ple’s cheeks and they were reluctant to turn their heads away 
from the sight of the great leader. 


The show started, and now all foreign delegates enjoyed 
the privilege of witnessing some of the best of Korea’s art. Ko- 
tea’s art is truly revolutionary art, the like of which cannot be 
seen anywhere better than in the capital of world revolution— 
beautiful Pyongyang. 

The artists that we saw were fresh from their triumphs in 
other parts of the world. On this special day their performances 
were undoubtedly inspired to greater and greater heights be- 
cause of the presence of their beloved leader, the outstanding 
and peerless patriot, Marshal Kim Il Sung. With special feeling 
the chorus started the show with the immortal and inspiring 
“Song of General Kim Il Sung” surely the most appropriate 
way to start such a special performance. 

The revolutionary singing and dancing were superb, with 
the highly trained and inspired artists giving of their very best 
in order that they may show their love and respect for their 
great leader. The songs lifted all hearts and spoke of the grea- 
tness of great Korea, the dances, revolutionary in content, were 
superbly executed. Nowhere in the world could anyone find more 
revolutionary and talented dancers. The music of course was 
greatly inspiring. One of the things that the foreign visitor im- 
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mediately notices when he comes to Korea is the country’s 
beautiful and uplifting music. Here there is no decadence or 
depravity in art. For in Korea the art is inspired by love of 
country, and created by those who follow the wise and correct 
leadership of the great leader. 

Everyone who was watching the show knew that such art 
would not have been possible without the guidance and the 
inspiration of Marshal Kim I] Sung, the respected and beloved 
leader of all the Korean people. 


All too soon the show ended, for guests and Korean mem- 
bers of the audience alike could have sat for many hours enjoy- 
ing the magnificent talent of this great Mansudae Art Troupe. 

At the end of the show the artists appeared on stage and 
immediately began to applaud with great zeal their beloved 
Marshal. And in this the audience joined them. Wave after wave 
of rapturous applause which was smilingly and modestly ac- 
knowledged by the great leader himself. 

It seemed that it would never stop, indeed no one wanted 
it to stop, but finally the Marshal waved everyone farewell for 
the present and left the theatre with the love of his people going 
with him, their applause and cheers and tears of joy no doubt 
moving him very much. 

So ended a most memorable day which will be talked about 
for many years in many countries of the world by those who 
were fortunate and privileged enough to be present. 

For we had all met the great leader face to face and had 
experienced his greatness, and in addition to that we had also 
enjoyed the inspiration of seeing some the best of Korea’s great 
art, an art inspired and created by none other than peerless and 
mighty Kim Il Sung, Marshal of his country, benevolent father 
of his people. 

And so it was with great feeling that all delegates said 
within their hearts and to each other: 


“Long live the great and mighty Marshal Kim II Sung!” 
“Long live the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea!” 
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“Long live Korea’s Revolutionary Art—the inspiring art of 
the future!” 
April, 1973 
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THE VISAGE OF THE PRESIDENT LIVES 
VIVID IN MY MEMORY 


Iwai Akira 


Ex-Director of the General Council 
of Trade Unions of Japan 


This is the first time that I have ever been received by 
President Kim Il Sung, so this writing is no more than a record 
of impressions. Besides, there may be incorrect expressions in it. 

But, we often experience that first impression or intuition 
contains unexpected and serious matters. 

We visited the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea in 
November last year at the invitation of the General Federation 
of Trade Unions of Korea. 

Making a tour of many places of Korea for about three 
weeks, we saw many things and had interviews with many 
people. 

Of all these, our interview with President Kim I] Sung 
marked the climax of our journey. 

It was already a cold season when we were received by 
the President at the place with a hot-spring, which was called 
“suest house”. But, unlike the Japanese hot-springs it gave us 
quite a different sense of touch. 

President Kim Il Sung received us right in front of the 
entrance where we had just got off the car. 

As we offered our first greetings he extended his big hand 
and grasped our hands one by one. 

I think I told him that I was heartily glad to meet him. 
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We were deeply impressed with the sunburnt face of the 
President which was unlooked-for. 

His height and physique were splendid, as we can see in 
the picture, but, the colour of his face was different from what 
we had thought to be. But through some five-hour long interview, 
we could realize that it was a natural consequence. His face 
was so tanned with the sun because of his busy inspection of 
the whole land of Korea—factories, villages, mountain ranges, 
and seas—from the beginning to the end of the year. 

The President condescended to pose together with us for a 
souvenir picture. 

The next morning, he told us, if I remember rightly, that 
he was going to make an inspection of the countryside and would 
like to go together with me in his car. 

He opened, with his big hand, the door of his car, and helped 
me into it. 

Then he deigned to get into it from the opposite door. 

On the assistant driver’s seat was an interpreter who spoke 
Japanese so fluently that one might take him for a Japanese. 

In a while frank conversation started inside the car. 

“It must be laborious for you to give on-the-spot guidance 
every day,” I said. 

“Not at all. I’m going there not to give guidance but just 
to listen to the workers and peasants,” he replied with a smile. 

“That is what is meant by guidance, I think,’ I said and 
thought it was quite so. 

One is apt to think guidance work tc be the deliverance 
of a long speech by a superior before the audience. But, in mv 
opinion, to go down to work places to understand the actual 
state of affairs of the workers and peasants and listen to the 
stories of their experiences is the most popular style of guidance. 

Presently, President Kim Il Sung told the driver to stop the 
car in the middle of the fields where rice was charmingly ripe, 
that is, on a foot-path between rice-fields which was as narrow 
as a car could barely pass. 
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According to the President, they were the fields reclaimed 
from the sea. 


I have no special knowledge, but can presume that it is not 
at all easy to remove salt from the sea water to get rice fields. 

Moving his big hands up and down, the President talked 
in a loud voice with the Party secretary and managerial chairman 
of a cooperative farm in this region, asking them about the rice 
crop this year. 

“It is estimated to be about 5 tons,” replied the two cadres 
of the region with a glad look and in loud voices. 

They seemed to mean per-hectare yield. 

“It’s an increase of 3.5 tons as against 1.5 tons of last year,” 
the President said with a big laugh, making nods of satisfaction. 

Then he explained, citing detailed figures, how much per- 
farmer income would increase if they sold 3.5 tons of rice to the 
government at 60 chon per kg and divided the money equally 
among co-op farmers. 

The President fixed his eyes at a cadre nearby and asked 
something to him. 

I guessed he questioned how much his salary was. 

Hearing his answer, the President, wearing a broad com- 
placent smile, said that the farmers’ income was higher than that 
of officials of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

It was the image of the President in the foot-path between 
rice fields, exposed to a strong wind. 

We were again seated in the President’s Benz, which made 
a round of the region. Then we came back to the guest house 
and started full-dress talks with the President over diverse 
problems. 

His smart figure, facial expression, and his self-confidence 
with which he gives on-the-spot guidance to the workers and 
peasants all the year round—all these are what, I think, he has 
acquired during the long-drawn revolutionary struggle. 

I was told that the President was then sixty years old, which 
means that he had devoted neariy 50 years of his life solely to 
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the revolutionary struggle since he had set oul on the road of 
this struggle. 


These revolutionary theories and experiences probably con- 
tributed to the formation of his calm and self-possessed, uncon- 
ventional character. 

He first gave detailed explanation to the Juche idea in a 
very soit tone. 

The Juche idea, which is founded on three pillars—inde- 
pendence in politics, self-sustenance in the economy and self- 
defence in the national defence, is the base stone and backbone 
of this country. 


Meanwhile, the President offered cigarettes to us, picking 
up a cigarette and holding it between his lips. We had been 
told that he did not smoke, but he was smoking in our presence. 
He might have just held it between his lips, not smoking presum- 
ably for health’s sake. But we could feel a human touch of the 
President. 

He told us about the simultaneous development of industry 
and agriculture, and this country, as he told, is a heavy-industrial 
state and, at the same time, is greatly successful in its agricultu- 
ral policy. 

River water is lifted by two-stage pumping stations into 
a reservoir located at a place 60 metres high and is used as 
service and irrigation water. 

On the upper slope of gentle hills there are orchards, in the 
middle of the slope vegetable fields, and down below paddy 
fields. Thus water is effectively used. 

The government purchases farm produce at a high price to 
ensure the farmers’ living, while supplying it to the workers and 
urbanites ata low price. 

Situated in the far north, this country is unfit for cotton 
cultivation. Therefcre, it produces fibres from reeds, its special- 
ity, and vinalon fibres from limestone to make working clothes 
for all the workers of the country. 


Thanks to the solicitude of the President, one day we made 
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a trip of inspection by special plane. There, too, we found that 
the Juche idea was being materialized. 

This was what was meant by self-sustenance in the econ- 
omy. 

This country did not negate the import of lacking materials 
from foreign countries. Only it produced by itself things, which 
they regarded as most important. 

This is a matter from which Japan should take a serious 
lesson. 

This country was not assuming the posture of importing 
everything cheap, irrespective of foodstuffs and others. 

Our talk with the President took nearly five hours includ- 
ing the luncheon time. 

At the luncheon the President treated us with utmost sincer- 
ity, personally filling our dishes with food. 

Then he said passionately about Japanese militarism, about 
the question of solidarity with the Asian peoples, etc. 

We left there, wholeheartedly wishing the President good 
health, and socialist Korea prosperity and further success. 


April, 1973 
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PRESIDENT KIM IL SUNG RECEIVES US 


Okuyama Emiko 


Head of the Women’s Department, 
the Teachers’ Union of Japan 


President Kim Il Sung received our delegation from 10:40 
on November 16, the last day of our itinerary. 


THE IMAGE OF “FATHER OF KOREA” 


When we, led by a guide, got off the elevator we found the 
President waiting for us, wearing a gentle smile on his face. 
He greeted us with handshakes. I thought from the first impres- 
sions of him that the Korean people had good reason to revere 
him and regard him as their father from the bottom of their 
hearts. He was accompanied with several personages of the Re- 
public including the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions of Korea and Head of the Interna- 
tional Affairs Department of the same. 

The reception lasted a little more than one hour in such a 
warm atmosphere that, in spite of our first meeting, we didn’t 
feel awkward at all. 

The President first addressed a hearty welcome to our dele- 
gation of the Teachers’ Union of Japan visiting Korea and ex- 
pressed his deep gratitude to our union and the prefectural 
teachers’ unions in. Japan for having sent him congratulatory 
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messages and gifts on his 60th birthday which fell on April 15 
last. 


He then said cordially: “I know well that the Teachers’ 
Union of Japan has always helped the Korean citizens in Japan 
in their national education and worked for free travel between 
Japan and Korea. I feel grateful for it. I hope that friendship 
and goodwill will be strengthened between the educators of Ko- 
rea and Japan in the future, too.” Chairman Makieda expressed 
in return his profound thanks to President Kim Il Sung for the 
particular concern he had shown for the Korean visit of our 
delegation, and remarked: ‘‘We are deeply grateful for your 
words of praise for our movement in Japan. Since its foundation 
jn 1947, the Teachers’ Union of Japan has been constant in its 
struggle for peace, independence and democracy of Japan and 
made a ceaseless effort to train those Japanese who will never 
provoke an aggressive war again. Viewed from the facts that 
the Japanese government does not yet recognize Korea and that 
there is a symptom of revival of militarism in Japan, our strug- 
gle so far has been inadequate, and on this we deeply reflect. 
We will develop our movement more vigorously in future.” These 
remarks made for further deepening our feelings of friendship 
and solidarity. 


INTELLECTUALIZATION OF ALL PEOPLE ON THE 
BASIS OF THE JUCHE IDEA 


Our talk turned gradually upon the educational problems. 
About the principle of education based on the Juche idea in 
which the main stress is laid on training the rising generation 
to be revolutionaries, we could hear directly from President 
Kim Il Sung, the leader and founder of the principle. 

His explanation was something like a sum total in which 
the details of what we had seen and heard for nine days with 
regard to education were systematized and theoretically con- 
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densed. 

Education in this country began with helping people above 
40 years of age have the knowledge of a primary school graduate. 
This was aimed at eliminating illiterates whose number ac- 
counted for some 70 per cent of the population in the days ol 
Japanese colonial domination. According to the President, at 
present there are 600,000 national technical cadres in the Re- 
public and an effort is being exerted to intellectualize all the 
people. 

In the Republic education itself is made a revolutionary 
work. 

President Kim I] Sung said: ‘‘What we should bear in mind 
is that we are striving for the future of Korea, the future of the 
youth. Since the education of growing children represents a noble 
work for the future, we spare nothing for the future.” 

His words reminded me of the happy appearances of the 
boys and girls whom I had seen enjoying extracurricular activ- 
ities at the spacious and magnificent 13-storeyed Students and 
Children’s Palace in the central part of Pyongyang, which oc- 
cupies an area of 110,000 square metres and is furnished with 
500 study rooms, 200 laboratories, a library, gymnasium, cinema 
house and theatre. 

President Kim I] Sung also touched on a scheme for comple- 
tely enforcing within five years the ten-year compulsory educa- 
tion which started in September 1972 and intellectualizing all 
the people through education at higher specialized schools and 
colleges. 

Throughout the year President Kim Il Sung visits factories, 
schools, workshops, villages, nurseries, kindergartens, and other 
places to give guidance on the spot and consult people. 
Therefore, he is fully acquainted with the actual situation in 
every nook and corner of the country and has a good grasp of 
the actual state of affairs in each village and even school ad- 
ministration. 

Referring to the enforcement of the ten-year compulsory 
education which started in September 1972, President 
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Kim I] Sung said: 

“In certain counties it will be completely enforced in two 
or three years, instead of five years, I was told. I think it is pos- 
sible in those counties. Considering such a high spirit, it will 
probably be carried out on a nationwide scale in a shorter period. 
But the trouble is that we are short of teachers. Their training 
fails to keep up with such a rapid progress.” Despite this 
shortage, in organizing classes in the Republic it is not allowed 
to pack 40 or 50 pupils into one class. The number is below 30 
in case of primary schools and 40 at most in case of senior 
middle schools. Those who have teacher's licence but are engag- 
ed in any other occupation are asked to take up teaching at 
schools. Moreover, in 1969 the wages of all teachers were raised 
by 30 per cent to improve their working conditions. Above meas- 
ures will make it possible to carry into effect the compulsory 
ten-year education before the scheduled time. At the same time, 
for its successful enforcement, the President stressed, it was 
necessary to give preparatory education at kindergartens. Thus, 
he showed a great concern about education. 


* * * 


After the aforesaid long-drawn talks centering on the prob- 
lem of education, President Kim I] Sung gave answers to the 
questions raised by our delegation on the three problems; (1) the 
normalization of diplomatic relations between Japan and Korea: 
(2) the reunification of the north and the south; and (3) the rev- 
ision of the Constitution of the Republic. 


April, 1973 
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ON THE HUMANITY OF 
PRESIDENT KIM IL SUNG 


Nishitani Yoshio 
Director of ‘“Miraisha” Publishing House, Japan 


It might be said that all of the Korean citizens in Japan 
whom we get on with at an ordinary time never fail to call at 
any time and in any circumstances President Kim I] Sung with 
the honorable title, ‘respected and beloved leader”, expressing 
their feelings of loyalty and reverence for him. Among us Jap- 
anese there are certainly not a few intellectuals who think it 
very strange. They doubt whether he really earns the deep respect 
and love of the people. 

Entertaining slight doubt about it, I paid my first visit 
to the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea on June 1, 1970. 
I stayed there for a month or so and had an opportunity of meet- 
ing a great number cf people in all walks of life. And I found 
there, too, that all people called him “the respected and beloved 
leader President Kim Il Sung”. 

In the course of my inspection tour of different parts of the 
country, I saw and heard in person that socialist construction 
was progressing at an amazing pace in all domains and that 
every worker, farmer, woman, student and child worked very 
cheerfully and studied hard with a bright-hued hope of the future. 
These convinced me that politics in this country was really good. 

I thought that President Kim I] Sung who had all along 
taken the leadership of it was a man. far greater than I had heard 
of. I had learned much from various documents and materials 
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and could have also formed a rough idea of President 
Kim I] Sung’s personality. 

Before I left Japan I had harbored an ardent desire to meet 
the President somehow even for a little while and kept it since 
I set foot on the soil of the Republic. And I asked for it through 
an official channel. On the evening of June 23, the day before 
the end of my three week’s stay, I got my wish at last. That is 
to say, I was given an opportunity of meeting the President. 
An interview with the President was as great an event for me 
as a bolt from the blue, for I had considered it almost hopeless. 


Speaking of the period around June, 1970, it was the time 
when visit to the Republic from Japan was a rarity except for 
the case of a small number of persons engaged in foreign trade. 
Then it was not officially approved in our country. Friendly 
relations have now developed to some extent between the two 
countries, and interview with President Kim I] Sung seems not 
so difficult as before. But, it had been rarely the case until two 
and a half years ago that one had had an invitation from the 
Republic, still less the reception by the President. Such being 
the circumstances, my excitement was really great. 


I recall with deep emotion my one-month sojourn in the 
Republic two and a half years ago. Still vivid in my memory 
is the time when I was received by the President. Such a happy 
moment will never occur to me again for the rest of my life, 
I think. 

How eagerly we had looked forward to that day! For, the 
deeper I had come to understand the great energy displayed 
by the Korean people in construction in the course of my actual 
observation of the progress of the DPRK, the greater doubt I 
had had as to the source of that energy. It was because to get 
an idea of it had been the chief object of my visit to the Republic 
and I had been influenced by the thought that, without getting 
it the actual state of affairs in the Republic and its future could 
not be understood. It was also because I had thought that it 
could serve as the summing up of all my knowledge got from 
the writings, treatises and other publications, that I should 
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gain an objective and universal understanding free from dogmat- 
ism, and that in grasping the actual conditions of the country 
nothing was more desirable than to acquire an understanding of 
its leader and get an all-round picture of him. 

Therefore, as I thought of an interview with President 
Kim Il Sung I entertained great expectation and, at the same 
time, some apprehension. This expectation was, of course, what 
I had been holding for the President, namely, the confident ex- 
pectation that I could find in him the’motive force of the Re- 
public’s progress. And apprehension, I should say, was as to 
whether the President was “respected and beloved” in fact as 
well as in name. 


Back at home, I wrote my impressions gained on that oc- 
casion in “an account of my interview with Premier 
Kim Il Sung” (he was Premier then—Ed.) under the title On 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. 1 now quietly recol- 
lect the scene of that day. The reception took no more than one 
hour and a half, but it, I dare say, was enough to dispel the 
doubts I had had so far. I found the “respected and beloved 
leader President Kim Il Sung” existed actually, and could have 
a clear understanding of the real meaning of that title of honour. 
Moreover, I was convinced that a revolutionary might mean 
such a person as he. My impression of President Kim Il Sung 
was that he differed in every respect from a revolutionary we 
had pictured in our minds. 

I think the interview was very important for me to under- 
stand a revolutionary and have my own image of him. Recalling 
my impression at that time, I would like to commit it to writing 
here. Because, it is, in my opinion, of great significance in 
understanding a type of revolutionary beyond the bound of 
personal experience. 

That evening, we got to the government building at the ap- 
pointed time. Stepping off the elevator, we unexpectedly found 
the President standing there with a broad smile. His face clearly 
revealed his feeling of hearty welcome. He gave us a squeeze 
and then urged a cameraman to take a souvenir picture and 
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posed for it with us. He did not put on airs at all and was really 
free and easy. I found myself next to his splendid build which 
I had seen in the picture. Thus began our long-desired interview 
with the President. We were ushered straight into the reception 
room. The President was kind enough to step up to our seats 
and repeatedly offer tea and cakes. The one-and-a-half-hour in- 
terview proceeded at the pace set by the President, and we hung 
on his lips so as not to miss even a single word. Beginning with 
the military situation in Asia, he went into various international 
problems. Space does not allow me to give a full detail of his 
remarks. And I refrain from going deeper into them, as it means 
digressing from the subject of this writing. Here I only give their 
outline as follows. 


The President apologized for the delay of the interview on 
account of the Korean visit of Prince Norodom Sihanouk and 
referred to the military and political situation involving the three 
Indochinese countries, the solidarity with the peoples of these 
countries and assistance and support to them, the Pueblo case, 
the incident of intrusion by an EC-121 plane, the case of the 
south Korean warships’ recent intrusion into the territorial 
waters on the sea off Haeju on the west coast and other provoc- 
ative acts of the south Korean army. He said that these had ag- 
eravated military tension and compelled national defence ex- 
penditure to occupy one-third of the national budget even today. 
He stressed that if the US aggressor troops were withdrawn, 
the peaceful reunification of the north and the south would be 
achieved and, in that case, military expenditure be instantly re- 
duced by wide margin to be applied even from the following day 
to expanding education establishments and promoting people’s 
welfare. Moreover, the President spoke about the 9-year compul- 
sory education system, about educational expenditure which 
along with military expenditure, held a large proportion of the 
budgetary outlay since much consideration was given to educa- 
tion, about various policies adopted for the betterment of the 
people’s daily life and about the fact that, to that end, efforts 
were focussed on light industry as well as heavy industry. 
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In particular, he showed a deep concern for the south 
Korean people languishing in dire distress and for the life of 
the Korean citizens in Japan whose freedom was suppressed, 
and paid keen attention to the latter’s struggle to defend their 
rights. Referring to the ardent desire for the peaceful reunific- 
ation of north and south Korea, the President scathingly de- 
nounced those standing in its way. Then he stressed: ‘‘We are 
promoting construction while consistently championing peace. 
But, if foreign enemy provokes us, we will destroy him at one 
stroke through national mobilization. We have enough strength 
for that. Nevertheless, we do not provoke others first and our 
armaments are on all accounts aimed at defence.” He said in 
an angry tone that there was no reason why the north and south 
Korean people, a homogeneous nation with the same language, 
could not establish a single state and, therefore, that the with- 
drawal of the US aggressor troops who were abusing the name 
of the UN was an essential condition for peaceful reunification. 
This meant that the Korean nation was fully able to attain the 
reunification with its own efforts without depending on the UN. 
Referring to the major tasks of the Fifth Congress of the Work- 
ers’ Party of Korea which was to be opened on November 2, the 
President explained how to eliminate the distinction between 
heavy and light labour and between industrial and agricultural 
labour and how to free women from the burden of household 
chores. Towards the close of his remarks, he touched upon the 
Yodo-go incident. He paid deep concern for the students and 
their families, at which we were greatly moved. It must be said 
that it is a deep love for human beings. We offered him our 
heartfelt apology and thanks for it. 


I was surprised at the deep and sonorous voice of the 
President. Where does such a resonant voice come from? When 
he smiled, his face looked like that of an innocent child and he 
looked so young that no one could believe that he was 58 years 
old. In view of his countenance, such a voice was hardly ex- 
pected of him. As he spoke, his sturdy body swayed back and 
forth, right and left, and, at times, leaned back in the sofa. His 
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open-hearted, unreserved way of talking and his art of frank 
and confidential conversation were enough to carry his listen- 
ers. His manner was, indeed, that of common people and fascin- 
ating. Such a leader could never be found anywhere else, | 
thought. The voice was deeply permeated with the history of fierce 
struggle in which he had all along led and encouraged the entire 
people and army in the course of the anti-Japanese armed strug- 
gle for 15 years and in the Fatherland Liberation War (the Ko- 
rean war) which was started in 1950, shortly after independence. 
It could not be interpreted otherwise. His gentle-looking coun- 
tenance showed no features of a revolutionary fighter. There 
was not a spark of affectation of celebrated head and leader of 
a state. He was, I might say, just like a common citizen. He 
might possess a fiery fighting spirit, the self-confidence of a 
leader and a gentle yet firm disposition. It has been often re- 
ported in the foreign press that the President is “one of the out- 
standing leaders of the world revolutionary movement, born of 
the 20th century”. I myself felt he was really well worthy of the 
title. A man of high intelligence and prudence with a boundless 
affection for the people and the country, and a strategist-tactician 
of brilliant wisdom and rich experience which had so far been 
demonstrated on many occasions, President Kim II Sung, I 
thought, was certainly a revolutionary with few parallels. 


His speech was very explicit, persuasive and fluent. Of 
course, he had no notes to refer to. To our amazement, he en- 
umerated concrete figures one after another without even con- 
sulting a memo. Adroitly enough, he punctuated his speech at 
brief intervals for a prompt interpretation. And the interpreter 
spoke masterly Japanese. He seemed to have a relish for delicate 
Japanese expressions, He interpreted the President’s words as 
promptly as in the case of simultaneous interpretation. The above 
is my naive description of the impressions I gained in the in- 
terview with the President. In its course, I could get an idea of 
his personality and was amazed at its magnetic charm. 


I hear the President very often gives guidance on the spot. 
He visits factories, villages, schools, hospitals, creches and all 
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other places without formality and gets knee to knee with work- 
ers, peasants, patients, children, students, working women and 
other people there before he meets cadres and management 
personnel. He learns a great deal of lessons from it and refers 
to them in mapping out future policies. There are many places 
where he gave on-the-spot guidance dozens of times. The on- 
the-spot guidance at the Kangson Steel Works and the Chongsan 
Cooperative Farm is very well known. After his triumphant 
return to the fatherland in 1945, he, without having time to rest, 
drove past Mangyongdae, his dear native place, to visit the 
Kangson Steel Works. This well-known anecdote will be told 
and retold to all posterity. It only touches our hearts deeply. His 
mind must have been enthralled by the only thought of liberation 
and development of his country. 


I met the President only once personally, and that for no 
more than one hour and a half. Indirectly, I did two times or 
so. It might be impudent to give a general picture of his person- 
ality after such a short interview, and this might be open to the 
charge of being prejudiced. I could actually observe the progress 
made by the Republic and have an understanding of the 
President’s distinguished leadership. But I might not be the 
right man to tell the whole aspect of thé Republic’s progress and 
the details of the President’s personality and outstanding leader- 
ship, because I stayed there for only 30 days and met and visit- 
ed a limited number of persons and places. But, in spite of such 
limitations, it can be said that my one-month sojourn, inspection 
of a limited number of places and one-and-a-hali-hour interview 
with the President were by no means insufficient to grasp the 
advance of the Republic, its motive force, the magnetic charm of 
the President who holds everything under his command, and the 
Juche idea, his outstanding guiding idea. This is my firm belief. 

As I have already mentioned, I had some doubt about the 
fact that the people of the Republic and the Koreans in Japan 
generally call the President with the honourable title “respected 
and beloved”. But later, I wrote that all doubt disappeared. 
Now, I want to delve into its meaning again. 
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In connection with the feelings of loyalty and reverence 
the people of the Republic have for the President, there may be 
special conditions and reasons surpassing our imagination. | 
think this must be comprehended. What is meant by that? 
The great role played by President Kim Il Sung in founding 
and building the Republic can be understood in its true light 
only through an understanding of the details of its past and 
present, and general consideration proves ineffective here. And 
I consider that without fully understanding the facts about the 
self-sacrificingness of the President, it might be also impossible 
to get to the bottom of the matter. 


For about 100 years the Korean nation suffered repeated 
foreign invasions, oppressions and subjugations. It resisted them 
stubbornly by waging relentless struggles, and at the bottom 
of these lay its strong mental power and perseverance. Moreove;, 
it underwent a sore trial while fighting an armed struggle a- 
gainst 30-odd-year-long Japanese colonial rule, tyranny and 
indescribably severe suppression. In this course, the President 
applied the brilliant strategy and tactics, ‘played a great role 
in founding the DPRK, an independent state, which the Korean 
nation had aspired after even in its dream for so long years. 
He demonstrated his remarkable leadership ability and steel- 
strong indomitable will during the Fatherland Liberation War 
(the Korean war) which started in 1950. Viewed from this, it is 
natural that President Kim I] Sung is looked up to a's the lodestar 
by the Korean people who have a great task to accomplish, that 
is, the independent, peaceful reunification of north and south 
Korea. It is also natural that they express their boundless gra- 
titude to him. In order to free itself from the long-drawn colonial 
rule and build a new socialist state, the Korean nation could 
not but wait eagerly for the appearance of a hero, a revolution- 
ary. It might be said that this specific national background gave 
birth to an outstanding leader called President Kim I] Sung. 
Having no regard for himself, he has served the people and 
the country and showed a boundless love for them, desired the 
people’s happiness and the development of the country most of 
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all, and considered their realization to be his greatest mission. 
It is proper to say that these outstanding leadership ability and 
humanism well deserve the Korean people’s undivided reverence 
and respect. With regard to the relations between the President 
and the people, two splendid books have already been published. 
One is For the Freedom and Liberation of the People which 
records the history of the past anti-Japanese armed struggle. 
The other is Among the People on the President’s present re- 
lations with the people. (Both were published by Miraisha.) 

It is needless to say that he is distinguished in military 
and political leadership ability. But I would like to appraise 
his overflowing affection for people more than that. I realized 
that such conditions which are beyond our imagination called 
forth the loyalty of the entire Korean people, gave birth at last 
to a leader, a revolutionary, and made him appear before us 
as the “respected and beloved leader”. I mentioned much about 
the honourable title of the “respected and beloved leader”, 
because I saw in this title the personality of a brand-new rev- 
olutionary and because I thought the title constituted a very 
important factor in gaining a picture of the personality of a 
revolutionary which was materialized for the first time in the 
DPRK. 

I think the most distinctive feature that characterizes 
President Kim I] Sung as a revolutionary finds its symbolic ex- 
oression in the title of the ‘respected and beloved leader” with 
which the entire people call him. Deep love for the entire people 
and lofty humanism—these are the striking characteristic featur- 
es distinguishing President Kim I] Sung from other revolution- 
aries, and it is for this reason that the term of the “respected 
and beloved leader” finds an echo in our hearts with a special 
meaning. 

It is assaying that future belongs to youth. Youth influences 
the national destinies. Therefore, it is an important question how 
to give the younger generation a good education. In this sense, 
I paid the greatest attention to the education of youth and 
children in the Republic. 
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There, people say, “Children are kings.” During my sojourn 
there, I visited twice the Students and Children’s Palace. De- 
monstrating its majestic appearance, it stands on a hillock 
named Changdae rising in the central part of Pyongyang, that 
is, in the main street where there are the Kim I] Sung Square 
and the combined ministerial buildings and many other multi- 
storeyed buildings. 

True to its name, the building impressed me as a real palace: 
its walls and columns were all made of polished marble, the 
corridors laid with red carpets, and gorgeous chandeliers shining 
bright. Every day as many as 15,000 boys and girls between the 
ages of eight and sixteen are said to participate in circle activ- 
ities in the palace. More than 60 kinds of circles are active 
under the guidance of experts for cultivation of knowledge, 
morality and physique. 


When I first saw the Children’s Palace on the spot, I was 
struck with admiration at its rich content, as well as at its grand 
scale, though already in Japan I had often heard about it and 
seen it in pictures. It really was a “palace” far surpassing my 
imagination. I could realize keenly what the President had in 
mind when he said that he should spare no expense for the sake 
of the children, because “they are the kings’. How happy the 
young boys and girls lin the Republic are! Thanks to such an 
outstanding leader, they are growing up happily. As I give more 
thoughts to the actual state of education in Japan, I am only 
struck dumb with astonishment at finding so stupendous a gap. 
This also affords striking evidence of the superiority of the so- 
cialist system and the inferiority of the capitalist system, | may 
say, but I rather feel that I have very clearly realized distinct 
difference in the qualities of leaders. Every major city of the 
Republic, to say nothing of Pyongyang, has a splendid students 
and children’s palace built on a scale suitable for it. The students 
and children’s palaces are not the only places that confirm the 
fact that children are made kings. During my stay in Pyengyang 
I visited a creche, a kindergarten, a primary school, as well as 
Kim Il Sung University and the Pyongyang Conservatoire, and 
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each of them gave ample proof of it. Through them I could have 
a good idea of how much effort was directed to the education 
of the youth and children in the Republic. I could not but feel 
admiration for the wonderful, flawless educational facilities and 
system, including the compulsory nine-year education (the com- 
pulsory ten-year education began from this year on a partial 
basis). Here, too, I was able to clearly perceive the victory for 
the educational policy of the Workers’ Party and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic headed by President Kim I] Sung. 

At the interview with me, the President referred to the fact 
that the state’s spendings on public education, as well as on 
national defence, formed a large proportion of its budget. I could 
confirm this during my personal tour of inspection of educational 
establishments in different places. A great task confronting so- 
cialist Korea is, I think, how to hand down the revolutionary 
traditions to the new generation on the basis of her achievements 
in the revolution and construction. 

One day during my sojourn in Pyongyang, the Vice- 
Chairman of the Relief Committee for Overseas Compatriots 
invited me to a gathering. He took the occasion to dwell on the 
profound concern shown by the President for the education of 
the children of Korean citizens in Japan. As is already known, 
an educational fund amounting to several hundred million yen 
has been remitted every year in the name of the President, and 
its total amount runs into ten thousand and more million yen. 
The deep ‘solicitude shown by the President for the education 
of the children of his overseas compatriots in faraway Japan not 
only boundlessly inspires the Korean nationals here, but also 
deeply touches the hearts of the Japanese. 

It may well be said that such an educational policy and the 
excellent educational facilities are more than enough to de- 
monstrate that the future of the Republic is entrusted to the 
youth and children according to a long-range perspective plan. 
That is why, I believe, the children are regarded as “kings” and 
held very much dear. The future of the Republic is very beaut- 
ifully dyed in rose pink, I should say. 
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At the mass demonstration held on June 25, the “Day of 
Struggle against US Imperialism”, I could closely observe the 
women’s intense loyalty to and their profound reverence for the 
President and was forced to tears. Through the history of Ko- 
rea, we know that the Korean women had been subjected to a 
humiliating, discriminative life in prolonged feudal society and 
under the foreign domination and subjugation lasting nearly 50 
years at that. As I thought of it, I could fully understand the 
day’s impressive scene that women were heartily rejoicing over 
their emancipation and extending their gratitude to the 
President. Since the President had delivered the women from 
all kinds of shackles and given them human dignity like men, 
it was quite natural for them to extend warm thanks to him 
for his profound solicitude. I gained a very good understanding 
of the fact that it was none other than the President who en- 
hanced the women’s social status and gave them human freedom. 
His solicitude for the women and children can be said to be 
something extraordinary. 

I would like to speak highly of his lofty humanism above 
anything else. It finds its clear expression in the internal and 
external policies. Facts told me that the Juche idea originated 
by the President has penetrated deep into all domains—national 
defence, military affairs, diplomacy, politics, the economy, edu- 
cation, medical service, art, physical culture and sports, etc.— 
and that it underlies progress in every domain. 

His love for the people and for the fatherland is extended 
also to the fellow countrymen in south Korea, which will be 
united with the north in not a distant future. His lofty humanism 
also runs through, and finds expression in, the solidarity with 
the peoples of the three Indochinese countries. 

Here I am impelled to review the Juche idea which underlies 
the progress of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. I 
had learned that the Juche idea, founded on so profound a philo- 
sophical conception, owed its origin to the love for the human 
being. Indeed, the Juche idea cancclaim to be an idea of epochal 
significance, in that it not only showed the Korean people the 
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way to national liberation but has indicated the path to human 
emancipation for all mankind. In essence, it is based on the 
universal humanism permeated with the profound love for the 
nation and for the human being. 

It goes without saying that President Kim I] Sung’s Juche 
idea, which underlies the great progress of the DPRK, is an idea 
that attaches the greatest importance to people. Yet, a variety 
of literature has of late been made public to give a more profound 
exposition in this regard. Since it has an essential meaning, 
I am going to quote some passages, though a little lengthy. 

Answering the questions raised by the journalist delegation 
of Mainichi Shimbun on September 17, this year, the President 
said: 

“In a nutshell, the idea of Juche means that the imasters 
of the revolution and the work of construction are the masses 
of the people and that they are also the motive force of ‘the 
revolution and the work of construction. In other words, one is 
responsible for one’s own destiny and one has also the capacity 
for hewing out one’s own destiny. 

“In the course of my struggle for ‘the freedom and inde- 
pendence of our country I came to.a firm conviction that we 
must and could work out our own destiny with our own efforts. 
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“Through this course we have been more deeply convinced 
that the correct stand and attitude to maintain in revolution 
and construction is to settle all problems in the interests of our 
people and in conformity with the specific conditions of our 
country, believing in and relying on our own strength with the 
consciousness as the masters of the revolution.” 

The Juche idea is embodied into independence in politics, 
self-reliance in the economy and self-defence in national defence. 
This is widely known in Japan, too. The Juche idea has borne 
fine fruits in all domains in the Republic, including politics, the 
economy and national defence. It has already been widely known 
in Japan how the Juche idea has been blossoming out in the 
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fields of military affairs, diplomacy, education, mediciie, science, 
physical culture and sports, etc. In diplomacy in particular, the 
principle of Juche has been applied splendidly even in the 
midst of international tension. 

The President said, ‘The most urgent problem facing us 
at present in embodying the Juche idea in the Korean revolution 
is that of bringing about the independent, peaceful reunification 
of our country.” 


It may be said that these words of his reflect the long-cher- 
ished desire of the Korean people. 

I have written that one trait to be found in President 
Kim Il Sung as a revolutionary is his deep love for the people 
and his lofty humanism, and the other is his Juche idea. But it 
is clearly pointed out in his answers to the questions raised 
by the journalist delegation of Mainichi Shimbun that that hu- 
manism and his Juche idea derive from the same root. This was 
a great discovery for me. 

The President further said: 

“We proposed the three major tasks of the technical rev- 
olution as our goal in emancipating our people from arduous 
labour; we did this instead of merely referring in general terms 
to the development of heavy industry or light industry. This 
clearly testifies to our Party’s consistent standpoint that eco- 
nomic construction or technical revolution should not be design- 
ed for its own sake but should serve as the means to provide 
the people with fruitful lives as the masters of the state and so- 
ciety. Attaching the greatest importance to people in every 
respect and serving them—this is precisely the requirement of 
the Juche idea.” 


“The basis of the Juche idea is that man is the master of 
all things and the decisive factor in everything. Remaking nature 
and society is also for people and it is work done by them. Man 
is the most precious treasure in the world and he is also the 
most powerful. All our work is for the people and its success 
depends on the way we work with them.” 

I cannot describe every aspect of the humanity of President 
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Kim Il Sung, a revolutionary, on account of limited space. But 
today, when I have got acquainted with various, brilliant results 
attained in the DPRK by virtue of that original, outstanding 
idea of Juche, I cannot but hold that President Kim I] Sung is 
also one of the great revolutionaries. In this sense, it can be 
said that the Korean people who hold the “respected and beloved 
leader President Kim I] Sung” in high esteem are a very blessed, 
enviable nation. In the DPRK there is absolutely no relationship 
between the ruler and the ruled, between the master and the 
servant, and between the exploiter and the exploited. There 
exists only a beautiful relationship between the affectionate 
father and children (the people) who adore and revere their 
father. I have found the pink of revolutionary humanity in 
President Kim I] Sung. 

Following our visit to Korea, a number of prominent figures 
of different strata from political circles, the academic world 
and the press in Japan visited the Republic. And many of them 
had an interview with the President and heard his remarks on 
the internal and external policies before they were back home. 
On every such occasion the actual situation in the Republic was 
reported by television, radio and newspapers, and the relation- 
ship with the Republic, which had been a “close yet distant 
neighbour”, was becoming closer as the days went by. It is 
certain that the understanding of the Republic has been deepen- 
ed accordingly with each passing day. The number of visitors 
from Japan to Korea will increase daily in the future. This 
notwithstanding, the discriminative, hostile policy of our gov- 
ernment has been creating an obstacle to the travel from the 
Republic to Japan, and it is very seldom still today. It is need- 
less to say that the freedom of mutual visit, along with the free 
travel to their homeland of Korean citizens in Japan, must be 
realized at the earliest possible date on the basis of the prin- 
ciples of respect for sovereignty, equality, mutual benefit and 
peaceful coexistence. 


The Republic is making a steady advance in construction, 
so I heard. Its looks today seem quite different from what it 
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was like a year ago. I can see it even from a television and a 
newspaper. In this sense, it may be said that our view on the 
Republic, which we visited more than two years ago, has already 
become obsolete. I felt it all the more keenly from the detailed 
report made by Mr. Matsumoto Masatsugu, Chief Editor of Mi- 
raisha, who travelled to Korea at the invitation of the Korean 
Academy of Social Sciences in April this year. 

I have directed special attention to the articles related to 
Korea in order to fill the gap of the two years’ time since my 
visit to Korea. News items on ‘interviews with the President 
have often appeared in newspapers and magazines since then. 
I read all of them and could confirm that I wasn’t wrong in my 
basic judgement of the President and the Republic. This was 
a great pleasure to me. After my return home I, in compliance 
with a request, told the televisions, newspapers and magazines 
in detail about the impression of my interview with the President 
and about the progress of the Republic, avoiding my subjective 
noint of view as best as I could. At first, however, most people 
might have entertained a doubt as to the candid expression of 
my impressions. Franklly speaking, a great many Japanese people 
could have possibly doubted: “Your excessive praise rather sounds 
like a fiction. How could the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea be so splendid? Is President Kim I] Sung such a wonderful 
and great man>” But it had ‘been my conviction that every one 
would have reached the same conclusion if he had seen the 
President and the Republic with a clear and straightforward 
eye. I had no fear of adverse criticism and slander of every 
description. 

What I told is now becoming clearer day after day. This 
shows that all the rest of the people had the same eye as mine 
after all. I am very pleased with it. I am ready to emphasize 
that President Kim I] Sung is really a respectable person. 

By way of conclusion, I should like to tell just one more 
anecdote relative to my interview with the President. When my 
interview with him had at last come to an end after one hour 
and a half and he and other personnel present there had al! 
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risen from their seats, I approached his interpreter and asked 
him to deliver a small present to him. J explained to him that 
it was a souvenir from the 92-year-old mother of Kinoshita Junji, 
a gifted playwright of Japan, with her best wishes for the 
President’s good health and long life. The President at first 
gave a dubious look, but at once managed to understand what 
it was meant for. With a very gentle smile, he said: “Thank you 
very much. Please give my words of gratitude to Mr. Kinoshita’s 
mother and tell her that I wish her a long life.” On the eve of 
my return home the Chairman of the Korean Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries called on me in the President’s 
stead and delivered me a-lot of presents which, he said, the 
President was sending to Mr. Kinoshita’s mother. It can be fully 
imagined how happy she was at the unexpected gift irom the 
President. Here, too, I could not but be impressed by the 
President’s deep solicitude and refined personality. 


October, 1972 
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THE GREATEST HONOUR IN MY LIFE 


Yoshida Masao 
Mayor of Kameda City, Hokkaido, Japan 


Staying in the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea from 
June 9 to 15 last year (1972), as a member of the delegation 
of the National Socialist Mayors’ Association, I could see person- 
ally the achievements made in all spheres of socialist construc- 
tion in that country. Our stay lasted only a week, but it was 
very impressive and inspiring. 

In particular, I had the happiness and honour of being re- 
ceived by President Kim I] Sung, which I shall not forget to 
the end of my life. 

Leaving Japan, we had sincerely hoped to meet him. After 
our arrival in the Republic, we made a brisk inspection of many 
fields covering industry, agriculture, education, culture, medicine 
and art and saw an amazing progress made in that country. 
We were struck with admiration to find that the country, where 
everything had been reduced to ashes in the three-year war a- 
gainst the US imperialists, was rebuilt so splendidly in such 
a short time. 

We realized that the President’s Juche idea prevailed 
throughout the country and was put into practice in all branches 
of socialist construction. 

Our desire to meet President Kim I] Sung and have a direct 
talk with him grew stronger with each passing day. And it came 
true at length on June 14, the day before our departure for home. 

On that morning we took a helicopter sent by him and flew 
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straight from the hotel to a rest home by Lake Yonpung-ho, an 
artificial lake, where we were to be received by him. 

Surrounded by greén mountains and brimful of crystal-clear 
waiter, the lake was tranquil and beautiful, and we felt as if we 
had come to a dreamland. On its shore there was a whitewashed 
building. It was the rest home of working people where we were 
to meet the President. 

We were told that the place could be reached after some 
two hours’ drive from Pyongyang and that the President would 
meet us there because he was out in the locality for guidance. 

Having arrived there earlier than the President, we waited 
for him at the entrance. Presently a car pulled up. A man came 
out from the driver’s cab. I thought to mysell: 

‘‘Maybe, the President is in the back seat.... Now he’ll get 
off.’ But the moment I glanced at the man’s generous looks, I 
perceived intuitively that he was the very President. 

The President walked up to us with long strides and wel- 
comed us, shaking hands with each of us. His large hand was 
warm and soft. 


For minutes we were somewhat stiffened. But when we 
were led to the reception room on the second floor and exchanged 
a few words with him, we got relaxed before we knew it and 
felt as if we had been held in his embrace. 


He offered a cigarette to each of us. Although I had stopped 
smoking long ago, I felt so grateful for his kind offer that I took 
it and had a puff for the first time after 15 years of non-smoking. 
Our interview was interrupted by the luncheon-hour. At the 
luncheon he helped us to the rare Korean rice cakes made as 
soft as to be palatable to old people. 


In the interview I was lucky enough to take a seat just 
beside him. So I might have more chances to talk with him. 

Before I left Japan I had often heard about the personality 
of President Kim Il Sung from friends of Chongryon (the 
General Association of Korean Residents in Japan) and studied 
it for myself, picturing it in my mind. 

But in fact he was more generous, modest and kind than I 
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had fancied. I thought he was indeed the greatest man in the 
world. 

As the mayor of Kameda city I expressed my wishes to 
establish sister relationship between our city and a city of the 
Republic and conduct economic and technical interchanges in 
fishing and farming in cold districts. He readily accepted them. 

Since I had long been engaged in educational administra- 
tion, I talked much especially about the problems of education. 

I spoke to him what I had felt when I visited a girls’ middle 
school. The school’s principal told me with glistening eyes: “The 
respected and beloved leader Comrade Kim I] Sung conferred 
the highest title of ‘revolutionary’ on us educators. To educate 
people is a most important revolutionary work. We teachers 
carry on this work with a sense of boundless pride and honour.” 

I was overcome with deep emotion when I saw the teaching 
staff including the principal and all the pupils were striving in 
a body for school work. 

Very pleased to hear it, the President remarked: 

‘Work with people, work to educate and remould people, 
is the first process of revolution and construction, and education- 
al work is an important part of work with people. That is why 
I say that education work is not a mere occupation but a noble 
revolutionary work.” 


Further, he said that in order to promote socialist construc- 
tion it was imperative to step up the technical revolution ex- 
tensively along with the ideological revolution and that all stu- 
dents in the Republic would acquire more than one technical 
skill before they finished compulsory education. And he told 
us jokingly that in the country there might be no one but him 
who had no technique. “No”, our delegation head said, “dear 
President, you have the most excellent technique, the technique 
of building such a fine state as this, haven’t you?” At this, the 
President laughed aloud. 

The Democratic People’s Republic of Korea is world-famous 
not only as a “model of socialism” but also as a “land of 
learning.” 
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In this country, besides regular schools, there are many 
factory colleges and correspondence courses at which people 
study while on the job; and one quarter of its population go to 
school. Such a country can be hardly seen anywhere else in the 
world. 

Moreover, all the people study for themselves for two hours 
every day after work and participate in a four-hour collective 
learning process every Saturday. There is a system in which 
cadres including those of high rank are refreshed at schools 
for one month every year, fully divorced from their work. All 
of the people learn, in the true sense of the word. 

As a result of the thorough establishment of the habit of 
studying among the people, President Kim Il Sung’s Juche idea 
pervades all over the country and all the people display volunt- 
ariness, creativeness and activeness in the building of social- 
ism, united firmly around him with the sense of being masters 
of the country. 

This means that President Kim Il Sung’s Juche idea that 
man is the most powerful being and man holds the key to suc- 
cess in the revolution and construction has been realized 
throughout the country. 

In the Republic the children are best cared for, as is seen 
in the fact that they are called the “kings of the country’. I was 
deeply touched particularly by the President’s great considera- 
tion for the rising generation when I inspected the Pyongyang 
Students and Children’s Palace. 

I could understand that his great concern for the children 
was a manifestation of his idea that the revolution should be 
continued generation after generation. 

A 10-year compulsory senior middle school education has 
been enforced since 1972 in this country. However, as there are 
a sufficient number of well-equipped nurseries and kindergart- 
ens, the children virtually receive collective education as soon 
as they come into the world. | 

Through this process of education men of a new type are 
being trained, the men who have acquired traits suitable for a 
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new society in which the principle of “One for all and all for 
one” governs. 

A one-time educator, I always have an interest in the youth 
and children of the country concerned. The impression I received 
from the youth and children of the Republic was, in a word, 
that they were disciplined, yet unconventional and cheertful. I 
felt a great envy of this achievement. 

To take an example, pupils going their way made a Juvenile 
Corps’ salute to us when they saw our cars passing by. Even 
when they were in groups, they in file raised their hands all at 
once in salute. Primary school boys and girls who were seem- 
ingly going on an excursion walked with well measured tread. 

The streets were always kept very clean. This is probably 
because people have been thoroughly educated to do so since 
their childhood. I remembered a story that when a foreigner 
visiting a middle school in the Republic began to sharpen his 
pencil in a classroom, a pupil approached him and received the 
pencil dust with his palms. 

I actually felt that the story must be true. All the children 
had a fine carriage and wore neat clothes. And they were gay. 
The smiling faces of children performing calisthenics and Ko- 
rean dances were really lovely. 

Many people gave their impression of the Students and 
Children’s Palace, so I do not want to go further with it. In 
short, I realized through my visit to it that children were trained 
to develop their independence and individuality to the full. 

In school education stress was put on technical and emo- 
tional education as well as sufficient basic education. 

Seeing disciplined, well-mannered, cheerful and smart 
children in the Republic, I could not but think about the present 
state of education in Japan. 


At his interview with us President Kim I] Sung said that 
the Yankee way of education should be renounced. I fully agreed 
with him. 

Another thing that impressed me strongly in Korea was 
very excellent city planning. 
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Pyongyang reminded me of a city in a park, not a city with 
parks in it. The whole of the city formed a veritable large park 
dotted with high buildings. 

Kameda is, so to speak, a “city in the process of formation”, 
with its population rapidly increasing. I have long conceived a 
plan for building a luxuriant and sunshiny city and is now 
trying my hand at it. It, however, is a very difficult task. But 
the very city which I had dreamed of presented itself before my 
eyes. I just looked on it in open-eyed wonder. Some one said 
that many people in the world called Vienna a city in woods 
and spoke much about the marronnier-lined streets of Paris, but 
Pyongyang defied all comparison. I think his comment is per- 
fectly right. 

The streets of Pyongyang were broad, with beautiful trees 
planted on both sides. Every place was verdant, and high build- 
ings stood in rows. Flowers were in full bloom on both sides 
of the avenues and pot flowers were put up in the verandas of 
apartment buildings. All the streets were kept neat and clean, 
and roads were dustless. So, my companions who smoked on 
the way had to put cigarette ends into their pockets. 


President Kim Il Sung often goes among the workers, 
peasants, children, students, old people and women to hear their 
opinions and tell them about the lines and policies of the Gov- 
ernment, thus rousing all the people to construction. This is the 
on-the-spot guidance which is widely known to the world. He 
does not work in the way of dictating to people what has been 
thought out at the office in the Centre. 


Sovereignty rests with the people—this is the basic idea of 
the Constitution of the State of Japan. I have always taken this 
idea as a foundation for my municipal administration, and | 
think I have striven for it. I have applied the “mobile mayor's 
room” and “on-the-spot gathering” to have talks with citizens 
in the hope of raising their. sense of autonomy and getting them 
to participate in municipal administration with consciousness. 

Of course, these methods of mine cannot stand comparison 
with the President’s on-the-spot guidance. But, I can say that 
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through my visit to Korea I gained more confidence in my method 
of. going among citizens and talking with them. 

Another thing I have learned from the President’s on-the- 
spot guidance is the method of creating a “positive example” 
at one place and popularizing it all over the country. I myself 
named this the “example-setting principle”. 

Last year our city started building a residential area for 
3,000 households comprising 10,000 inhabitants in its central 
part under a five-year plan. Out of the total area of 150 hectares, 
40 hectares will be allotted to a model residential district to be 
built in three years. 

Boulevards will be laid crosswise, along with roads on which 
no wheeled traffic is allowed. Primary and middle schools, 
kindergartens, nurseries, a shopping centre, medical institution 
and post office will be set up. Primary consideration will be 
given to building a dwelling quarter covered with foliage. 

By this model district I intend to give an object lesson to 
the people in the city and enlist their active assistance in the 
successful construction of a big residential area. 

As is well known, during World War II hundreds of 
thousands of Koreans were taken to coal mines in Hokkaido 
for slavish labour and many of them were killed there. At the 
construction sites of railways and dams, too, a great number 
of Koreans were sacrificed. They were so many that every 
railway sleeper is said to have cost a Korean life. 

For this, I, a Japanese, felt myself guilty and a pang ol 
remorse when I came to the Republic. I think we cannot pass 
over it, saying: “It was done by the militarists, and we have 
nothing to do with it.” 

At the interview, however, President Kim I] Sung did not 
utter a single word of resentment. He rather said we were his 
intimate friends and stressed that the Korean and Japanese peo- 
ples should strive hand in hand for peace in Asia. 


Deeply moved by his leniency and broad-mindedness, I firm- 
ed my resolution to struggle harder for friendship and solidarity 
between both peoples and the normalization of diplomatic rela- 
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tions between the two countries and ‘to make them keep intimate 
relations with each other for ever as close neighbours in Asia. 

When members of our delegation expressed their wishes to 
establish sister relations between their cities and appropriate 
cities in the Republic, the President accepted their wishes then 
and there. 

I hope to hold technical interchanges in the domains of 
marine-products-processing and fishery machines with the sister 
city in the Republic. I also hope to import raw materials from 
the Republic in order to build industries free from pollution, 
such as the wood processing industry, light metal industry, 
precision machine industry and so on. 


The climate of Hokkaido is similar to that of the northern 
half of the Republic. So I desire to learn its farming techniques— 
the watering of dry fields, electrification, irrigation and mechan- 
ization which are so excellent. I think we can offer it our ex- 
perience and technique regarding fruit-growing and dairy-farm- 
ing in the cold area. 

The Republic has many automated poultry farms of large 
size, called “chicken plants”, where a breeder tends some 14,000 
chickens. This is another field I want to learn. We were amazed 
to see the large-scale cultivation of vegetables and fruits in 
vinyl houses. Even tractors were working in the houses. 

The three major tasks of the technical revolution and the 
perfect measures for emancipating women from household chores 
are infeasible in our country unless changes are made in its 
social system. But, I will actively introduce from this country 
techniques and experience which can be turned to account even 
under the present condition, and apply them for the improvement 
of our citizens’ life and welfare. 


Kameda is by no means a large city, but it is a vigorously 
rising city which is getting prosperous. I will avail myself of 
every opportunity to strengthen exchanges and friendship with 
the DPRK in all fields and contribute to the promotion of in- 
terchange and friendly relations between Japan and Korea. 

All over the DPRK prevails the great Juche idea founded 
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and developed by President Kim I] Sung, the unrivalled great 
leader, in the course of his hard-fought struggle. This country, 
therefore, will continue to make its Chollima march with ir- 
resistible force. 

I regard it as the greatest honour and happiness in my 
life that I could meet such a great man as President Kim I Sung 
and see with my own eyes the DPRK where his ideas have been 
translated into reality. 


November, 1973 
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BORN OF THE PEOPLE AND ALWAYS 
PRESENT AMONG THE PEOPLE 


Minobe Ryokichi 
Governor of Tokyo Metropolis, Japan 


Last autumn, at the invitation of the Korean Society for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, I visited Pyongyang 
and met President Kim II Sung twice. I had seen the President 
in pictures and already been familiar with his appearance. But, 
upon meeting him, I was all the more deeply impressed by his 
dignified manner. He looked amiable, manly, vigorous, imposing 
and, at the same time, gracious. He also looked as if his whole 
body was vibrant with youthful energy. The common Japanese 
notion is that at 60 years of age a man is already in the winter 
of life. But the wonderful spirit of the President disproves that 
notion. I congratulate President Kim I] Sung for his youthful 
vigor in his sixties and respectfully wish him good health and 
a long life. 

The beautiful autumn landscape of Pyongyang is unforget- 
table. The sky was clear and blue at all times. Now and then 
specks of fleecy cloud floated and flew away. Well-appointed 
and stately streets and vast, excellently cultivated fields lay 
stretched under the golden rays of the sun. The fresh air of the 
late autumn pervaded all over the land. I felt as if my lungs 
were cleansed. I repeatedly muttered to myself “Kumsugangsan” 
(or a land of embroidered rivers and mountains) meaning beau- 
tiful Korea. 


The amazing development the DPRK has achieved in less 
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than a quarter of century since its founding is often said to be 
a miracle. 

To our regret, in Japan today we have not enough material 
for the study of the realities of the DPRK. Therefore, though | 
knew some indices showing the remarkable progress of Korea 
when I visited Pyongyang, my knowledge of this country was, 
frankly speaking, by no means wide. 

In Korea I was astonished. 

During my short yet fruitful stay there, I visited the house 
of President Kim I] Sung’s birth in Mangyongdae, the Central 
Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition, Kim I] Sung University, 
the Chonsung Museum, and the Students and Children’s Palace. 
I also visited a kindergarten and a nursery. I often enjoyed new 
works of the national art in the Pyongyang Grand Theatre. One 
day I flew to Hamhung where I visited the February 8 Vinalon 
Factory, the Chollima Ryongsong Machine Plant, the Suhung 
Cooperative Farm and others in industrial and agricultural do- 
mains. 

Wherever I went, production and construction went on like 
a surging wave of a big river. People were all full of pride in 
construction, hope for the future and the great joy of creation. 
Streets and fields were alive with simple-hearted and cheerful 
adults and children. And one thick line was running through 
everything. It is the great Juche idea of President Kim II Sung. 


In factories where machines were buzzing busily and the 
workers worked away with valuable beads of sweat, and on the 
endless field where harvesting was completed, I pictured in my 
mind the majestic Chollima Statue towering over the heart oi 
Pyongyang with its wings unfurled. The impression I got from 
it was extraordinary. 

I had heart-to-heart talks with President Kim II! Sung, first 
and last, for nearly five hours. He was prudent and yet broad- 
minded, and very unconventional and full of confidence. His 
often smiling countenance was really attractive. After seeing the 
President I felt something deeply engraved in my mind. It was 
the image of the leader who was born of the people and grew 
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up among them, and is always present among them. 

As I mentioned before, the shadow of the crimes Japanese 
imperialism had committed against Korea and her people was 
weighing on my mind. It is twenty-five years since the founding 
of the DPRK. But, still there is no normal diplomatic relations 
between the two countries. The road to interchange of people is 
blocked. Moreover, the numerous Korean nationals in Japan are 
not allowed to freely visit their fatherland to meet their blood 
relations and friends. It gives me intolerable pain to think of 
this unhappy situation. At the same time, I cannot repress my 
indignation against the certain forces that persist in this unjust 
restriction. 

The impressive realities I had seen in Korea and my interv- 
iews with many people intensified these feelings. 

In future I will exert greater effort, though insignificant, to 
the friendship between Japan and Korea and to the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between the two countries. 

Praying once more that President Kim I] Sung live a long 
life in good health, I wish Democratic People’s Republic of Ko- 
rea prosperity and the people of Korea greater happiness. 


April, 1972 
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I GOT INTO PERSONAL TOUCH 
WITH THE NOBLE BEARING OF 
PRESIDENT KIM IL SUNG 


—MY IMPRESSIONS OF K/M /L SUNG: BIOGRAPHY— 


Nishitani Wakako 


Japanese Housewife 


It was early in June 1970 when we visited the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea for the first time at the invitation 
of the Korean Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries. Unexpectedly, we had the honour of meeting President 
Kim I] Sung. Nearly two years have already rolled by since 
then. The memory of the events that took place at that time is 
so dear and vivid to me that it seems as if they had happened 
only yesterday. 

I am no more than an ordinary housewife. Before, I knew 
little about President Kim I] Sung and about the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea like most of Japanese housewives. 
Needless to say, the hostile policy continuously pursued by the 
Japanese government, the slanders and calumnies in particular, 
greatly hindered the Japanese people from understanding the 
Republic. I came to read the papers and magazines dealing with 
Korea with the help of my husband. While studying as hard as 
I could through the work of Miraisha, I strove to have a deeper 
understanding of her. But I could improve little better than the 
ordinary housewives. 

Publication of the Japanese version of KIM IL SUNG: 
Biography in three volumes played a great role in bringing 
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about deeper understanding of President Kim I] Sung and the 
DPRK which had till then been known to an extremely limited 
number of people; it caused strong reaction amung the broad 
sections of the Japanese people. This, I believe, is attributable 
to the fact that the book not merely is a biography of President 
Kim I] Sung but a record of the history of the Korean people’s 
struggle and the Republic’s development represented by the 
50-odd-year history of his activities. 


I read it devoutly with deep admiration. It left really strong 
impressions upon me. I think, it helped me quickly promote my 
understanding of President Kim I] Sung and the DPRK. The 
same may be true of many other Japanese readers. 


The three large volumes helped me acquire a detailed 
knowledge of his boyhood in Mangyongdae, the course of his 
growth, his long-drawn struggle, the hard-fought anti-Japanese 
armed struggle from the 1930’s to the 1940’s in particular, the 
Republic’s arduous endeavours for national construction that 
started after his triumphal return to the homeland, the people’s 
courageous struggle in the bitter Korean war fought against 
the US armed forces of aggression, the successful reconstruction 
of the country from the total devastation caused by the enemy, 
and the splendid progress of socialist Korea at the speed of 
Chollima. I could understand how dearly President Kim I] Sung 
had loved his homeland and the Korean people, what strenuous 
efforts he had made for the building of the country and its de- 
velopment and what the motive of the present development of 
the Republic was. The biography, I think, gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of the wise guidance of President Kim Il] Sung and the 
mighty force of the Korean people rallied iron-strong around 
him. The author must have written the book with his whole heart, 
basing himself on voluminous data. By dint of its persuasive 
power, it grips the hearts of the readers and produces a great 
impression on them. I could understand very clearly that the 
development made by the Republic today is by no means fortuit- 
ous and that it is a result of the protracted anti-Japanese armed 
struggle and the sacrificial efforts of the Korean people them- 
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selves. This victory is precisely the victory of the Juche idea 
fathered by President Kim I] Sung. 


The second volume of the book subtitled “From Building 
Democratic Korea to Chollima Flight” tells what direction the 
Republic took in its development and how it laid foundations, 
and the third volume with the subtitle “From Independent Na- 
tional Economy to Ten-Point Political Programme” describes the 
prospering Republic of today. There are difficult problems which 
I can hardly understand, but I believe I could gain some under- 
standing, though insufficient, of the Republic’s development 
while seeing it with my own eyes during my visit to it. I was 
most deeply impressed by the first volume subtitled “From Birth 
to Triumphant Return to Homeland” which relates the history 
of ordeals that served as a foundation to which Korea owes 
her present prosperity. 

The President was educated by his father Kim Hyong Jik 
and his mother Kang Ban Sok to become a revolutionary. [n 
particular, the affectionate and rigorous education given to him 
by Kang Ban Sok added much to cultivating the revolutionary 
spirit in him, I believe. When the President was still young, his 
parents who had had an ardent revolutionary wish to lead the 
Korean people to achieve the independence of the country by 
carving out their own destinies for themselves, put the mission 
on his shoulders, and this mission was creditably carried forward 
by him. The President conceived the Juche idea already in his 
early years. In many parts of the book we can see what great 
influence the parental education exerted on the President in the 
formation of his ideas. The revolutionary spirit and the education 
given to cultivate it were of the long-standing traditions handed 
down from his forefathers and carried forward by him to bear 
fruit. 

The prototype of the present-day Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea took definite shape already during the anti- 
Japanese armed struggle in the 1930’s, and the brilliant revolu- 
tionary traditions built up by President Kim I] Sung on the basis 
of his Juche idea were upheld by the Korean people at that time. 
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Mario Augusto 


The great leader Comrade Kim Il Sung receives 
Rodrigez, Panamanian journalist (April 12, 1975) 
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The great leader Comrade Kim Il Sung receives Yasue Ryosuke, 
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The great leader Comrade Kim Il Sung receives Minobe 
Ryokichi, Governor of Tokyo Metropolis, Japan (October 31, 
1971) 
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The great leader Comrade Kim Ii Sung receives Miyake 
Shoichi, member of the House of Representatives of Japan 
(May 8, 1975) 


The great leader Comrade Kim Il Sung receives Nishitani 
Yoshio, Director of “Miraisha’’ Publishing House, Japan (June 
23, 1970) 
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The great leader Comrade Kim Il Sung receives Ichikawa 
Makoto, Chairman of the General Council of Trade Unions of 
Japan (October 12, 1974) 


The first volume of the biography gave me a clear understanding 
of it. This is graphically illustrated in the book recently published 
by Miraisha under the title: For Freedom and Liberation oj 
the Korean People—Record of the Anti-Japanese Armed Strug- 
gle in the 1930's. 


I never recall the Korean people’s hard struggle against 
the Japanese imperialists without thinking of the grave crime 
committed by Japan, and this cuts me to the quick. 


I have little knowledge of socialism and communism. It is 
impossible for me to record in this short writing all my impres- 
sions of the voluminous biography. And yet I believe I have 
understood what its author tried to expound. It is, I think, 
President Kim Il Sung’s Juche idea that brought remarkable 
progress to the Republic, his love for people, his attachment for 
his homeland and the history of formation and development oi 
the Republic. It is a very excellent human document, an invalu- 
able literature which will be handed down to the posterity for 
ever. It gives me a mental picture of the most sublime image 
of the President who strives to build in this world a land of bliss 
transcending the difference of ideologies and beliefs. What a 
wonderful leader the DPRK has! It is really enviable. I can never 
forget for the rest of my life the deep emotions I felt when I 
was received by the President—the emotions which are still fresh 
in my memory. 

On the evening of June 23, 1970, I had the honour of meet- 
ing the President. It was quite unexpected. The audience lasted 
only two hours or so, but, while hearing him out, | was com- 
pletely fascinated by his human attraction. His kindly bearing 
with a smile all over his face, his countenance which looks mild 
when smiling, his unceremonious, very frank and simple talks, 
his vigor with which he seems to terribly overawe those around 
him now and then, his well-knit pre-eminent theory, his practical 
and working ability of confirming it, his comprehensive and 
opulent penetration—all these features are well integrated to 
make him renowned as one of the great leaders and as a hero 
who is rarely to be seen in the world. The Korean people must 
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have long waited for the appearance of a peerless hero. President 
Kim I] Sung, I think, is none other than the hero capable of 
living up to the expectation of all the Korean people. President 
Kim Il Sung, who is held in unbounded esteem by the entire 
Korean people as the father of the whole country, is their savior. 
And he is worthy of that appellation. This may be incompre- 
hensible to the Japanese who have not yet an opportunity of 
meeting him in person. 


Only the Korean ‘people, who receive the day-to-day guidance 
of President Kim Il Sung, would truly understand his human 
attraction. It goes without saying that if anyone wants to discov- 
er the secret of the development of the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea, he must know the Korean people’s fine national 
traits and their history of arduous struggle and, at the same 
time, understand—and this is more imperative than that—all 
about President Kim Il Sung. I keenly felt that President 
Kim Il Sung was a rare outstanding leader whom the Korean 
people can be justly proud of before the whole world. How happy 
it is to have a respected leader! What a striking contrast it lends 
to our country which has been under the rule of the disrespect- 
able leaders! 

During my sojourn in the Republic I witnessed a marvel- 
lous scene. It happened when the Pyongyang City Mass Rally 
was held at Kim Il Sung Square on June 25, 1970, the “Day 
of Struggle against US Imperialism”. Large columns of paraders 
continuously marched past the stand occupied by President 
Kim I] Sung in company with the cadres of the Party and gov- 
ernment and the foreign guests. The paraders waved flags under 
streamers, shouting manse (hurrah!) loudly. It was a long, 
endless procession. Many of the columns consisted of wcemen. 
When such a column reached in front of President Kim II Sung, 
the women marchers gave enthusiastic shouts of “Comrade 
Kim I] Sung, manse! manse!”, looking up to him, much reluctant 
to leave the spot. And each time the whole procession came to 
a halt though for a moment. The scene was so impressive that 
I was moved to tears. How can we find anywhere else such a 
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leader so deeply loved by the people? Such a scene, I believe, 
was the creation of the feeling of profound gratitude to the 
President who had freed the women for the first time from the 
slavish and inhuman status in the pre-liberation days, restored 
their human dignity and was striving to enhance their position. 

He highly values the children as well as the women. This I 
could fully ascertain from the nurseries, kindergartens, univers- 
ities and other educational establishments plus the splendid 
students and children’s palaces in different areas. 

In the Republic the children are regarded as its future treas- 
ure. In this approach, too, is faithfully reflected the far-reach- 
ing plan of the President who pins hope on the children for the 
development of the Republic. 

It is simply marvellous, compared with Japan where we 
live. The politics which values people so much will certainly 
produce men of brilliant talents who will repay for it without 
fail. It may be safely said that the DPRK has a rosy, brilliant 
future before it. 

The task of realizing the cause of national reunification, 
the cherished desire of the Korean people, is put on the shoulders 
of President Kim I] Sung. It is my belief that the development 
of the DPRK will undoubtedly lead to the establishment of the 
normal diplomatic relations between Japan and Korea and will 
give an enormous impetus to the development of Japan. 

From the bottom of my heart I wish President Kim I] Sung 
a long, long life. At the same time, I sincerely hope that under 
his ingenious leadership the DPRK will attain further develop- 
ment and greatly contribute to world peace and progress. 


March, 1972 
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PRESIDENT KIM IL SUNG 
GIVES AN INTERVIEW TO US 


Okada Kaname 
Member of the Local Political Bureau 


of the Central Headquarters of 
the Japan Socialist Party 


On May 14, 1972 our delegation was received by President 
Kim I] Sung. The reception began at ten o’clock in the morning 
and lasted for about three hours with a half-hour luncheon in- 
cluded. I heard such receptions had usually been given at the 
Cabinet building in Pyongyang. But that day we were received 
at the guest house by “Yonpung-ho Lake”, a large artificial lake. 
The usual “practice” was broken for the convenience of time 
and place because President Kim I] Sung was out for days in 
a local rural district to give on-the-spot guidance. Despite his 
tight schedule, he assigned precious time for our delegation. 
And he even sent the large helicopter he used in person to the 
vicinity of the guest house where we were staying to take us 
to the place of reception. According to a functionary of the 
Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries it would 
take two hours for a car to get to the guest house in South 
Pyongan Province from Pyongyang by running 120 kiiometres 
an hour. But it took only 15 minutes by helicopter. The flight 
was comfortable and gave us no fatigue. We were all deeply 
moved by the warm care shown us by the President. Two days 
later we learned that President Kim Il Sung had personally 
given the following instruction to the Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions with Foreign Countries: “I think they must have been very 
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tired. If we let them come here by car, it will get them more 
exhausted. So I’m sending you a helicopter. Bring them here 
quickly.” From this fact allone we could learn that President 
Kim I] Sung has the virtue of regarding man as most precious. 


We were guided to the guest house. President Kim I] Sung, 
a man of a very huge, healthy frame, and a ruddy complexion, 
greeted our delegation with a pleasant smile on his face, and 
expressed a hearty welcome, firmly shaking hands with every 
one of us. I found in President Kim I] Sung a leader having 
the traits of a great revolutionary overflowing with broad-mind- 
edness, popular character and optimism. 


The reception proceeded in a most friendly and plain at- 
mosphere. There we talked chiefly about the international situa- 
tion, the Asian situation in particular, about the problems of local 
administration, the system and content of education and the 
struggle of the Korean citizens in Japan, and about the urgent 
problem arising in the relations between Japan and Korea. We 
also touched on various other problems—the problem of the in- 
dependent peaceful reunification of north and south Korea, the 
industrial and agricultural development of Korea, the problem 
of pernicious bureaucratism and flunkeyism towards great 
powers, the problem of the family system, the problem of women, 
the problem of youth and the like. We also talked about the 
students involved in the ‘“Yodo-go” incident. To my regret, space 
does not allow me to give a full account of all the problems, 
but I would like to write particularly about what the President 
had had in his mind and told us at our earnest request. 


Referring first to the international situation, as already 
clarified by him, President Kim Il Sung expressed his convic- 
tion like this: The world situation is developing more favourably 
for the people of each country and in disfavour of the imperial- 
ists; and this situation very much favours the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea. The reunification of north and south 
Korea will be surely achieved. 


Talking about the problem of local administration, he 
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stressed this: The people’s government is the servant of the 
people. The same is true of the local government. Precautions 
must be taken against bureaucratism before anything else. It 
is a mistaken idea that one regards himself as a government 
official. The local government should be held responsible wholly 
for the people’s living. 

As regards the problem of Korean citizens in Japan, the 
President expressed great satisfaction over the increasing ten- 
dency of the progressive people of Japan to extend the friendly 
sympathy with and support to the Korean citizens in Japan. 
And he continued emphatically: Without this support and joint 
struggle of the progressive forces it is impossible to defend the 
life of the Korean citizens in Japan and make success in the 
struggle. Therefore, this joint struggle must be turned to good 
account to register great successes. I wish you a big success 
in the future. (Particularly, as he told this in the form of ap- 
pealing to the Korean citizens in Japan, we recorded his talk 
on a tape and handed it to the General Association of Korean 
Residents in Japan.) 


A PROPOSAL FOR THE FORMATION 
OF “SISTER CITIES” 


At the interview we, taking an active posture of “civilian 
diplomacy”, made the following three overtures: Firstly, to form 
sister cities between Japan and Korea; secondly, to effect mutual 
exchange between the cities; and thirdly, to invite the Chairman 
of the Pyongyang City People’s Committee to Japan. 

They were based on our conclusion: It is insufficient to 
merely see the features of socialist construction in this country 
and learn the Juche idea and the Korean revolution. It is the 
most urgent problem to promote Japan-Korea friendship and 
interchange between the citizens and open the window of in- 
tercourse between the two countries. 
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Before we put them forward in the talks with President 
Kim I] Sung our delegation had repeatedly negotiated with the 
Korean Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. 

President Kim I] Sung very willingly consented to our three- 
point proposal by saying: “The three things are all very good. 
The friendship movement from the lower echelon is a more 
agreeable thing. I agree with you.” In this way, an agreement 
was reached on forming Japan-Korea friendship at the citizens’ 
level. This can be said to be a great success cf our delegation 
in Korea. 

The agreement, however, is no more than a matter of prin- 
ciple, and how to realize it remains a task to be tackled in the 
future. Delegation head Asukada expressed an intention to con- 
vene a general meeting of the National Socialist Mayors’ As- 
sociation as soon as he returned home to make a report on this 
matter, discuss its task and then to negotiate in detail with the 
Korean Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. 
President Kim I] Sung gladly consented to this, too. 

After having a luncheon together with the President we 
wished him a long life and good health and warmly shook hands 
with him, pledging ourselves to further promote friendship and 
strengthen unity in the future. 


October, 1972 
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PEOPLE IN MONOLITHIC UNITY 
UNDER PRESIDENT KIM IL SUNG’S 
WISE LEADERSHIP 


Fukushima Masao 
Professor of Waseda University, Japan 


All the people, from children to the aged, have high na- 
tional pride, guided by the Juche idea. They are courteous, well- 
mannered, vigorous yet composed, and cheerful. Modern cities. 
Factories are full of life, outfitted with the latest equipment. 
Modern rural communities with neat and attractive dwellings. 
Irrigated fields and mechanized farming. And the most import- 
ant thing—the monolithic unity of the people under the leader- 
ship of President Kim I] Sung. These are a summary of my 
impressions on the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea which 
I visited for one month from late September 1973 at the invit- 
ation of the Korean Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries. 


The DPRK celebrated its 25th birthday that year (1973). 
There had been many twists and turns in her way. But she has 
pulled them all through and now, as a conspicuously advanced 
socialist country, is making one giant stride forward after 
another at the speed of Chollima. It was the first opportunity 
for me to visit Korea. An impressive story was related to me 
that in the early days of the reconstruction that followed the 
termination of the Korean war there was nothing to decorate the 
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guests’ tables with but wild flowers. It is now a thing of the 
past. Obviously, this country has entered a new stage of so- 
cialist construction. 

Let me give an account of my above-mentioned impressions 
on the basis of what I saw and heard. I'll start with towns and 
the countryside that are exposed to all eyes. 

Pyongyang, the capital of the DPRK, is really magnificent 
and beautiful. It boasts of its numerous small parks garbed in 
fresh verdure, its wide avenues lined with shade trees and its 
seven- or eight-storied buildings on both sides of the streets. Jt 
has many museums. On a hill in the heart of the city stands the 
grand building of the Revolution Museum which was built re- 
cently in congratulation of the 60th birthday of President 
Kim Il Sung. Besides, the Students and Children’s Palace, 
theaters, Kim I] Sung University and other large buildings are 
seen soaring high either in or around the city. There is a wide 
plaza. All these present a majestic view. 

Pyongyang, an ancient city of Korea, was razed to the 
ground during the war. But General Kim I] Sung advanced a 
policy for a preferential reconstruction of the capital city as far 
back as the time when it was still in the flames of war. The re- 
construction started right after the ceasefire. The city was lit- 
tered with broken tiles and lumps of earth all around. They were 
cleared away, and bricks were made. The plan for rehabilitation 
was correct and concrete. The people’s efforts were persevering. 
As a result, the fine city sprang into being in a short time. 

My thought turned to Warsaw, Polish capital, which I had 
visited five years ago. Eighty per cent of its buildings were 
destroyed by the Nazi air force during the Second World War. 
It was rebuilt after the war. The method of reconstruction, 
however, was a striking contrast to what was applied to Pyong- 
yang. In Warsaw the old avenues and the time-honoured build- 
ings including several big churches were rehabilitated as they 
had been with painstaking efforts. The churches are now func- 
tioning as before. But things in Pyongyang are different. It had 
been keeping the old avenues and buildings coming down from 
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the periods of feudal dynasty and Japanese imperialist colonial 
rule. But their total destruction occasioned the appearance of 
an entirely new city. It was a creative urban construction. The 
old things gave way in principle, and a modern city came into 
being. 

Housed on the first floor of the tall buildings that stand 
in rows are the state-run shops dealing with daily necessities, 
and the rest of the floors serve as dwellings for the citizens. 


Flats built in the early days of reconstruction have two 
rooms and a bath each, and we inspected one of them. Three- 
roomed dwellings are rife these days. The problem of housing 
is said to have been solved in the main. A central heating system 
is set up by use of hot water coming from the thermo-power 
plant. Hot water is available at any time. In winter, it runs 
underneath the floor to heat the room. Houses are furnished with 
various kinds of furniture. The rent accounts for only one per 
cent of the monthly income. 


Pedestrians are neatly dressed. Most men folks are in 
Western clothes, each wearing a tie. Some wear close-buttoned 
coats. Most women are in national costume—the jacket and skirt 
peculiar to Korea. They look very nice. Not a few women are 
dressed in foreign style. All the people walk with a brisk, stately 
gait. School boys and girls briskly march past in columns, sing- 
ing. Youngsters are seen at a run early in the morning. 

Local towns—provincial and county seats—looked as good 
as Pyongyang, although they are smaller in scale. The territory 
of the northern half of the Republic is divided into nine prov- 
inces. Counties are under provincial jurisdictions. When drafted 
into the army before the Second World War, I had spent one 
year in Hamhung in the eastern area of the Republic. This time 
I had a chance to revisit it. The only reminders of its past are 
Mt. Panryong-san which rises behind the city, the Songchon- 
gang River which skirts it and the railway that runs along the 
river. 

There are palaces of culture, schools, libraries, hospitals 
and other public establishments also in medium and small-scale 
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towns. Their broad streets are lined on both sides with rows 
of tall flats and verdurous trees. 

Now the countryside. My old impression of it gave way to 
an entirely new one. In the past the ordinary peasants lived in 
straw-thatched, ramshackle mud huts in sharp contrast to ar- 
istocrats’ mansions. They yoked lean calves to plow dry fields 
and failed to fertilize paddy fields. Harvests were poor and the 
bulk of them went to the landlords as farm rent. 

But what is that countryside like now? All farmers live in 
the tile-roofed dwellings built of bricks. Straw-thatched huts 
are nowhere to be seen. The interior of the dwellings in a co- 
operative farm is akin to that of a city flat. They are furnished 
with tables and bookshelves. Tractors are seen working busily 
in the fields. Combines are at thrashing. There is an endless 
come-and-go of trailer-coupled tractors and lorries on the rural 
road. Buses carry rural passengers. Carts are seen few and far 
between. 

We were told that the year 1973 witnessed the richest 
harvest ever known in the history despite the unfavourable 
weather conditions. 

There are many plots under cultivation of food grain and 
vegetables near towns. The sprinkler irrigation system was 
generally introduced in dry fields. The same was true of orchards. 

During Japanese imperialist rule, Korea was ill-famed for 
her bare mountains. It caused floods. The war played havoc 
even with the small forests that had been kept intact. The Re- 
public took a drastic measure to reforest all hills. It has turned 
hillsides and waste lands into orchards where to grow apple, 
pear, grape, peach and other fruits. 

Noteworthy among the changes brought about in the coun- 
tryside is the completion of irrigation. A signal proof of this is 
afforded by the said sprinkler irrigation system. It is entirely 
different from the system introduced by individual farmers in 
their orange orchards in Wakayama and Ehime prefectures. 
There are several reservoirs near Pyongyang. Stored in them 
is the water lifted from the Taedong-gang River by electric 
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pumps. This makes it possible to convert even highlands into 
paddy fields. The reservoir under Kiyang irrigation system is 
large enough to water the fields as wide as 51,000 hectares. At 
the same time, it serves as a huge breeding pond and as a 
recreation ground for the citizens. 


It appeared that quite a small number of people were eng- 
aged in farming. In Korea the ‘“human-wave operation” was 
nowhere to be observed. In the past decade the Republic re- 
portedly attained self-sufficiency in food. It is indeed a great 
success for the country with the limited farm land. (The 
mountains account for 80 per cent, and plains 20 per cent.) It 
is owed to rural electrification, mechanization, irrigation and 
chemicalization and to the thorough application of the intensive 
farming method. I gave a thought to a ‘socialist country in East 
Europe which is akin to Korea in area and population. It is a 
well-known industrial state, but yearly imports a considerable 
quantity of food. Japan is no exception. 


The farmers, too, are neatly dressed in general. There are 
nurseries, primary and middle schools in a cooperative farm. 
They are all well-furnished. The well-dressed children are re- 
ceiving collective education. We inspected a tractor plant and 
the vinalon factory in Hamhung city. The latter was renowned 
for its role in solving the problem of the people’s clothing on 
a nationwide scale. The production of vinalon was industrialized 
on the initiative of President Kim Il Sung. The factory was built 
in 1961. Today the vinalon output keeps rising. Hungnam is 
on the eastern coast, several kilometres from Hamhung. Before 
the Second World War this city had a factory called Korean 
Nitrogen Plant. When I was there in those days, the stench of 
sulphur dioxide was unbearably pervasive. The factory was 
completely destroyed during the Korean war. Now four heavy 
chemical plants have risen in its place. And scientific researchers 
have introduced their achievements in disposing of harmiul 
discharges from these plants. There is even a fishery office by 
the plants. Its men are seen catching fish. There is also a lovely 
bathing beach nearby, edged with white sand and pine groves. 
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The viewpoint on and approach towards people in new Ko- 
rea emanate from the Juche idea and are a political product 
based on that idea. They are something noteworthy in remould- 
ing people along socialist lines. Old-time Korea, bordering on 
big countries, had been under the rule of feudal dynasty for 
many ages. In her modern history she was turned into a colony 
of the Japanese imperialists and her people subjected to slavery. 
This inevitably gave rise to servility and flunkeyism toward 
great powers among them. The March First Movement and other 
rebellious moves of the people, a natural outcome of the op- 
pression, were put down in cold blood. We Japanese committed 
that crime which must never be forgotten. However, in the teeth 
of such harsh suppression and despite the stoppage of her ca- 
pitalist economic development, Korea put forth her new buds 
and grew in the flames of the anti-Japanese, anti-feudal strug- 
gle. The man who stood in the van of the struggle was none 
other than President Kim Il Sung who is held in high esteem 
by the people of the Republic as the great leader. Korea went 
over straight to the socialist revolution from the anti-imperialist, 
anti-feudal struggle, without passing through the stage of the 
outdated politics of bourgeois democracy and bourgeois culture. 
I believe that was rather helpful in fostering the socialist spirit 
characterized by the motto: “One for all and all for one’. Korea 
helps me picture a bright future of the Asian, African and Latin 
American peoples. That is why the enthusiasm for study of the 
Juche idea has quickly increased among the people of the third 
world in recent years, I believe. 

Juche is thoroughly established. Man is considered to be 
the most precious. This idea is specified in the new Constitution 
of the Republic adopted at the close of 1972 and in the lines of 
independence in politics, self-support in the economy and self- 
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defence in national defence. And this idea and spirit has given 
birth to a new type of the Korean people. All the educational 
organs from nurseries and kindergartens to institutions of higher 
learning are devoted to training the heirs to the revolution. 


A man of a new type signifies one who has a firm ccnvic- 
tion of victorious revolution, revolutionary optimism and a high 
degree of self-confidence in the revolution and who is modest 
and frugal. Of course, it can hardly be said that they have al- 
ready acquired all these qualities. The ideological leftovers from 
the past still persist in the minds of people. Bureaucratism and 
other undesirable practices have not yet disappeared in the 
work. These are to be eliminated through the ideological rev- 
olution which naturally assumes a more protracted and difficult 
nature than economic construction. It is necessary to capture 
the ideological fortress along with the material one, as spoken 
figuratively by the Koreans. 

Let me say a few words about the educational system. We 
visited a series of educational establishments from nursery to 
institution of higher learning and heard a lecture concerning 
the popular educational system. Therefore, I have much to write 
about. But it is impossible to deal with everything here. So, I 
would like only to make particular mention of the fact that 
education is given in the Juche idea and the revolutionary tradi- 
tions without fail not only at the schools of all levels but also 
in all organs, factories and state-run and cooperative farms. 


All the organs and establishments have the Study Hall ot 
Comrade Kim I] Sung’s Revolutionary Ideas, which keeps the 
materials on President Kim I] Sung in his childhood, in the days 
of the anti-Japanese guerrilla struggle in the 1930’s, in the 
period following the founding of the Republic, etc. Incessantly 
reviewed and studied are the historic on-the-spot guidances 
given by the President in the fields of production, education 
and public health service. The revolutionary traditions have been 
seated in the minds of the people. Now, the motive power of all 
activities stems from the strivings to inherit and develop these 
traditions with credit. 
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I was told that such an active social life attended with the 
progress of medicine and the improvement of its facilities has 
prolonged the average life span of people by 26 years compared 
with the period of Japanese imperialist colonial rule. Hence com- 
es the saying: “Sixty is regarded as the prime of life and 
ninety as the beginning of senescence”. The people are cheerful 
and retain the youthful ambition at all times. 


I would like to brief only the education given by the institu- 
tions of higher learning. Not a single college existed in the 
Republic when it was under Japanese imperialist colonial rule. 
Today more than 140 colleges and universities are distributed in 
the provinces, and 600,000 engineers and specialists have al- 
ready been trained and are now at work. Their number is to 
reach a million in 1976, the last year under the Six-Year Plan. 
It goes without saying that students do not need to pay any 
tuition fee. Instead, they are granted scholarship. 


The admission to school, needless to say, is attained ac- 
cording to the wishes of candidates. But the system of recom- 
mendation is in force. The permanent body for recommendation 
is functioning at work places, in the youth organizations and 
in provinces and counties. After all, those who have nice charact- 
er and manners are recommended. They are to undergo entrance 
examination on ‘the level of senior middle school graduates. 
Matriculated in this way, none is said to get plucked. There are 
evening courses. Their students study at their respective work 
places in designated hours. There are also correspondence cours- 
es of higher institutions. Their expense is borne by the state. 
In the hospital attached to Hamhung Medical College I observed 
those who had become woman doctors from nurses through a 
correspondence course. The National Economy Institute is dev- 
oted to the reeducation of cadres in active service. 1 was much 
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interested in its perfect educational. facilities. With the aid of 
models looking like real ones, lessons are given on how to 
manage and guide organs and enterprises. 

“Wise guidance of the respected and beloved leader Comrade 
Kim Il Sung’—these words I heard twice in the car carrying 
me from the Pyongyang airport to the hotel. Since then I heard 
them hundreds of times, more than I could count. President 
Kim Il Sung is seen everywhere in his on-the-spot guidance. 
He would get knee to knee with the workers and peasants and 
open-heartedly discuss the state affairs with them. Such Head 
of State as he can hardly be seen in other countries. Many fact- 
ories, schools and hospitals were honoured by the on-the-spot 
guidance of the President not once or twice but many a time. 
The well-known Chongsan Cooperative Farm is a typical ex- 
ample of it. The people would accord him warm welcome and 
open their hearts to him. I believe the honorific title “the 
respected and beloved leader” fully agrees with him in present- 
day Korea. For he is the very man who embodied the revolu- 
tionary traditions in himself and created them, the man who 
has won the deep respect of all. 

When I was in the army during the Pacific War I knew from 
the confidential informations circulated among army judiciaries 
that many Koreans had the belief that General Kim Il Sung 
would return to the homeland and liberate it from Japanese im- 
perialist colonial rule. 

This time a councilor of the Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries accompanied me to Hamhung. At the 
Mansegyo Bridge over the Songchon-gang River in the city he 
told me a story which is worth relating here. It happened in 
1938 or 1939, that is, one year or two after the Pochonbo battle 
in which the General had routed the Japanese troops by gueril- 
la tactics. An anti-communist exhibition was opened in the Ham- 
hung Public Hall. The citizens were herded out to see it. But 
there was one spot where many visitors were glued to. It turned 
out to be the place showing the materials on ‘General 
Kim Il Sung’s Anti-Japanese Guerrilla Army”. Flustered by 
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this, the authorities drew back the exhibits two or three days 
after. Even the news of top secrecy on the part of the Japanese 
side spread from mouth to mouth. General Kim II Sung’s, bril- 
liant military strategy including his art of land contraction was 
told and retold by the people like a legendary story. 

The people of the Republic, rallied closely around President 
Kim I] Sung, are pushing on the socialist revolution and con- 
struction. This is an historical tradition and acquires a great 
meaning under the present situation. The Korean people, a 
homogeneous nation who had lived with the same language and 
culture from time immemorial, have undergone the unjustifiable, 
artificial split ever since the termination of the Second World 
War. Towards the end of 1945 the Moscow Three Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference decided to help Korea develop into a 
unified democratic independent country. But everything went 
against that decision later. Particularly, the Korean war left 
the Military Demarcation Line, dividing Korea into the north 
and the south. It has split the nation and separated families, 
keeping them from exchanging even a letter of regards. 


The Republic has long since advanced the proposals for the 
independent, peaceful reunification of the country on more than 
130 occasions. But the south Korean side turned down all of 
them under the back-stage manipulation of US imperialism. We 
visited Panmunjom where we were told that there were ceaseless. 
military provocations on the part of the enemy in the whole area 
along the north-south demarcation line. 

The south Korean side proposed a simultaneous entry of 
the north and the south into the UN with the aim of freezing 
the country’s split. The Republic spurned this proposal then and 
there and advanced the five-point proposition for national re- 
unification on June 23, 1973. 


The national reunification is a national desire. Any attempt 
to go against it is tantamount to turning back the clock of his- 
tory. The director of the vinalon factory expressed his wish to 
turn out enough fibre to make 50 million pairs of suit for the 
south Korean people. The people in Wonsan said that they 
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wartited the south Koreans to feast their eyes on Mt. Kumgang- 
san. It can be said that now is the time for the people of the 
Republic to further consolidate their unity and, accordingly, 
President Kim IH Sung’s monolithic guidance acquires even 
deeper significance. 


The adoption of the new Constitution on December 27, 1972 
marked a milestone in the law history of the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea. The old Constitution was instituted 
on September 8, 1948, on the eve of the proclamation of the 
founding of the Republic. The subsequent quarter of century 
was a period of the gigantic struggle for socialist revolution 
and socialist construction in Korea and a period of great suc- 
cess. Thanks to the achievements made in this period the Re- 
public came to take on an entirely new look. 

With regard to this Constitution President Kim I] Sung 
reported as follows at the First Session of the Fifth Supreme 
People’s Assembly: 

“Our realities today urgently demand the establishment of 
a new Socialist Constitution to consolidate legally the tremen- 
dous achievements of our people in the socialist revolution and 
building of socialism and to lay down the principles of the 
political, economic and cultural features of socialist society.” 


Meeting this demand, the new Constitution arrests keen 
attention of scholars because it is most novel and unique among 
the constitutions revised in socialist countries since the 1960's. 

The proverb, “Seeing is believing” may hold good for the 
politics and society of a socialist country. The facts you learn 
from books or hear from others may give you perverted impres- 
sions or arouse your doubts. But if you ascertain those facts 
with your own eyes, you will get a deeper understanding of them. 
This will be all the more so in the case of a country which has 
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a different social system from ours and is less informed of. In 
this sense, my recent travel had a special meaning to me. The 
basic line of Korea which flatly repudiates flunkeyism and 
dogmatism and establishes Juche impelled me to reflect deeply 
on my methodology. 

Of course I had had the general notion of it. President 
Kim I] Sung’s Selected Works and biography are run through 
with that idea. I am a slacker in my studies. But in Pyongyang 
I started rereading the short biography and Selected Works 
somewhat systematically. I read them through during breaks 
in the inspection of the Revolution Museum, factories, ca-op 
iarms, irrigation facilities, a university and many other schools 
or in the lectures given us. It took me half a month. I keenly 
felt that theory is inseparable from the historical reality, the 
present one included. 


August, 1974 
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LEADER AND PEOPLE 


R. Masood 
Pakistani Political Figure 


The history of Comrade Kim Il Sung’s revolutionary activ- 
ities from the days when he took his first steps in the anti-Jap- 
anese armed struggle to the present day is the history of his 
ardent love for and devoted service to the Korean people. The 
people of Korea look up to Comrade Kim I] Sung with great 
pride and respect and consider him as their great leader and as 
the saviour of the nation. Comrade Kim Il Sung has endeared 
himself to his people because of the fact that he invariably plac- 
ed his people above his own self, and his guerrillas, and because 
he has always considered himself to be a commonplace son of the 
people of the land. It is this innate quality of his character where- 
in lies the greatness of Comrade Kim I] Sung and his immense 
popularity among the mass. There are numerous anecdotes rela- 
ting to Comrade Kim II Sung’s dealings with his people in the 
days of the long and protracted anti-Japanese armed struggle. 
It may be in order to quote here some of these anecdotes that will 
help explain some of the finer points of his character, his outlook 
on life, and his style of dealings with the masses. 


Identification with his people and their sufferings was the 
hallmark of his character. In an early stage of the guerrilla 
struggle, Comrade Kim I] Sung, while commanding his units, 
rested for a while in front of a peasant’s house. Saying that he 
preferred to keep moving rather than to sit and rest in the cold, 
Comrade Kim I] Sung started chopping wood in the peasant’s 
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garden. His men, too, went up the mountains in the neighbour- 
hood to collect wood, while others shovelled to remove the snow 
around the house or took buckets to the wells to draw water. 
The farmer, when told that the man who chopped the wood was 
the legendary Comrade Kim I] Sung, was surprised and rem- 
arked that ‘the Commander should not have done work of that 
kind.’ But Comrade Kim Il Sung replied frankly: “The 
Commander too is the son of the people. Why cannot I do the 
same work as other people do?” Herein lay the biggest source 
of his popularity with the masses. 


There were numerous occasions when the guerrilla units 
found themselves the recipients of hospitality at the hands of 
the rank and file of the people. Comrade Kim I] Sung would 
firmly but politely decline such hospitality in case he thought 
the offer would mean an extra burden on the meagre means 
of the villagers’ livelihood. It is related that in the spring ofl 
1937, Comrade Kim I] Sung, at the head of some hundred troops, 
dropped in at Hsinhsiugtsun in Changpai County. All the young 
and old were full of joy and excitement at the opportunity of 
meeting in person the great leader of whom they had heard but 
not seen. They hurried themselves in preparing food for the 
distinguished guest, while others sang and danced in a spon- 
taneous gesture of welcome. Noticing this scene, Comrade 
Kim Il Sung called a leading functionary of the Association 
for the Restoration of the Fatherland and asked him not to 
slaughter the pigs for their feast since the people in villages 
were poor and hard pressed for supplies. Instead, he advised 
them to conserve food stocks and to breed pigs in order to earn 
the increased income of the villagers. Solicitude for the welfare 
of his people always took precedence over all else. 


A similar incident is recorded when the Korean People’s 
Revolutionary Army units, personally led by Comrade 
Kim Il Sung, were billeted at a village near Kuanti before the 
1936 New Year. The villagers were very happy and honoured 
to spend the New Year season with Comrade Kim I] Sung and 
his men. They busied themselves in preparing choice of dishes 
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for the New Year feast. Comrade Kim I] Sung, who had witnes- 
sed firsthand the poor living conditions of that village, left all 
of a sudden on the eve of New Year’s Day, expressing his gra- 
titude to the villagers for their hospitality. When the troops 
reached a forest in the Huangnihotzu area, he told them the 
reasons for his sudden departure: ‘...The New Year season is 
enjoyable for everybody...but how many people can really enjoy 
this festive occasion now that the Japanese imperialists and 
landlords are present in our Korea and in this Northeast Man- 
churian district?... Look at the way the people of Kuanti are 
living. Except for a few landlords, how many of them are leading 
a comfortable life? The majority of the villagers have not enough 
clothing and find it hard to earn their daily bread.... Can we 
enjoy the New Year knowing that some of them are leading a 
hard life? Can we unhesitatingly eat the meals they serve us 
and spend the New Year with them in merriment and rejoicing? 
Our troops are not few in number. If we had stayed there even 
for a day, we would have overburdened the villagers and increas- 
ed their difficulties considerably.” Comrade Kim I] Sung went 
on to say: “We are troops armed with the ideas of Marxism- 
Leninism. We are the real sons and daughters of the people. We 
are fighters who do not hesitate to sacrifice our lives for our 
fatherland and our people.... Therefore, we must be always quick 
and tactful in action. In all circumstances, we must think much 
of the people, defend their interests as we do our precious lives 
and put up with any difficulties and hardships. We must share 
all joy and life with the people. Herein lie our real happiness, 
pride and hopes....” Listening to the leader’s words, the guerril- 
las felt boundless pride. It was these lofty traits of character, 
inculcated into the guerrillas by their leader, that enabled them 
to triumph successfully under the most adverse circumstances. 
Service of the people came to be considered the duty of every 
fighter in the noble task of winning back their country and build- 
ing a new society for the people. 


Another episode is also worth recounting. One day in late 
October 1936, the guerrillas were staying for a short time around 
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Chihyangchiai Ershihtaokou in quest of radish leaves and cab- 
bage for soup around a harvested field. On their way back they 
were given an ox by the peasants. They were busy in preparing 
soup when Comrade Kim II Sung received report of the gift. He 
ordered the cooking personnel to stop preparing the meal, and 
said to the men: “Let us return the ox to its owner. The reason 
why I propose this is not because I do not understand and ap- 
preciate the villagers’ sincerity, but because I consider that to 
hand it back to the owner conforms to the sacred mission of our 
troops who love the people and fight for them.... | have no words 
to admire the sincerity of the Yuehshuitung people who offered 
their only ox. All I can say is ‘Thank you’... Yet I say the ox 


should be returned to the villagers because the ox is the fruit of 
their love and their living of tomorrow staked on it.... Probably 
you can see well how affectionately the owner has bred this ox. 
Look at the nose ring, bell and coins attached to the headstall. 
The bell must be a precious one handed down in the family from 
generation to generation. And the coins may have been brought 
by the grandmother in her purse when she got married into the 
family, and carefully kept by her until she died. Mothers in our 
country have shown their love for oxen in such a mannet.... 


Another reason we should give it back is that the livelihood of 
not only the owner but also the Yuehshuitung villagers depends 
on the ox. Perhaps it is the sole property of the breeder. There 
must be few oxen in the village. That ox must be indispensable 
for farm work for all the peasants of Yuehshuitung. What will 
happen, if we do not consider the real situation, but accept the 
offer simply because of a gift presented by the people with the 
best of intentions, and slaughter it? From next day on, the 
Yuehshuitung villagers as well as the owner will have to do 
the work that has been done by that ox. They will have to carry 
on their back what the ox carried. They will have to plough 
with spades and hoes the farm land that has been tilled by that 
ox. That will certainly be a big burden for the peasants. In other 
words, to accept their sincerity will add to their hardships and 
make their living much harder...” Continuing, he admonished 
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his men that ‘...We must not forget in any adverse circumstance 
and wherever we go that we are the army of the people. We must 
think and act from the standpoint of protecting the people’s 
interests and sincerely aiding them in their livelihood even 
while we fight the enemies and give help to the people and 
receive help from them. It is to serve the people that we fight 
the enemies, and such service demands that we eat grass roots 
and tree bark for a meal and undergo other hardships but not 
bother the people whom we love. Because they are aware of this, 
they love us warmly and help us unstintingly. We must always 
keep in mind that we can never get the people’s love if we do 
not love them....” With such lofty ideals guiding the guerrilla 
armies, it was not surprising that they found total acceptance 
and support from among the people. 


Comrade Kim Il Sung always educated the soldiers in the 
virtues of patriotism. He said: “...Revolution is a life-staking 
struggle. You cannot expect the revolution to proceed smoothly 
without costing you in sweat and blood. Our goal in the rev- 
olution is to restore the country, and bring a happy life to all 
the people. You have taken up arms readily to this end, haven't 
you? It is a very glorious thing to engage in revolution. The 
road of revolution, however, is beset with difficulties, as you see 
now. Whenever we encounter hardships and difficulties, let us 
remember our lost country, our native places trampled under- 
foot by the enemy, and our ragged, hunger-stricken parents, 
wives and children. Let us think of the revolution first: Let us 
think of the free, happy future when all the people will be enjoy- 
ing a life of plenty—well-fed and well-clad. Such happy days are 
sure to come for us. But happiness does not come of itself. Hap- 
piness must be fought for. This is the sacred cause we have to 
accomplish. How can we flinch before difficulties when we think 
of this? What do you think? Is this not true?...” His revolutionary 
ideas deeply moved all the soldiers who resolved even more 
firmly than before to stake their all in the cause of the leader 
and revolution. 


The leader also taught his men that the commanding ol- 
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ficers ought to love their men as their own blood relations. 
**..You should always think of the condition of your troops 
whether they are cold and hungry, not just when you are cold 
and hungry, but also when you are warm and satisfied. Still 
you cannot always understand all their sufferings....”’ One in- 
cident out of many is quoted to show Comrade Kim I] Sung’s 
solicitude for the welfare of his troops. In the autumn of 1949, 
Comrade Kim I] Sung was operating in the Holung area. He 
was worried about the safety of the soldiers who had been 
dispatched to action in small units. Within a few days after 
they had left Chechangtzu, the troops caught a large deer. The 
leader, after partaking a little of the meat with his men, had 
them dry the rest by the campfire, grind it into powder and put 
in paper bags. He distributed the bags to his guerrillas, one to 
each, but set fifty of them aside. Comrade Kim I] Sung took up 
his writing brush with a thoughtful expression, and began writ- 
ing the names of the members of the missing small unit on each 
of the bags. On the face of the leader, who was carefully inscrib- 
ing the names of the guerrillas, was registered the conviction 
that his troops would surely return, and his boundless faith in 
them. The leader told one of his men that he should keep the 
bags with care in order to give them to the missing soldiers 
when they return. Tears welled up in the eyes of all the guerrillas 
who watched the fifty bags. With such a leader, how could the 
soldiers be afraid of death in battle, or fail to come back to his 
bosom? 


Comrade Kim I] Sung instilled in his men revolutionary 
will and faith in the revolution. This was his philosophy of life. 
His words are worth quoting: ‘...How long can a man live? A 
human life most probably may last sixty years or so... We can- 
not but pity the cowards who did not choose to live their short 
lives with a clear conscience, but blinded by small immediate 
gains, have sold their conscience and betrayed their fatherland 
and people. The simple folks in our country have from early 
times always prided themselves on living with a clear con- 
science if they live but a day. Our conscience means patriotic 
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conscience for the liberation of our fatherland, an indomitable 
fighting will for the social liberation of the working class, fear- 
less courage and fortitude, and endurance and heroism that 
conquers all insurmountable difficulties. The concentrated ex- 
pression of all this is our conscience. This is what we call our 
revolutionary conscience. We must guard the true conscience 
of the Korean people and always defend our beautiful father- 
land with our blood to the end....” 


Another significant incident took place in the autumn of 
1939. One day the guerrilla units happened to camp in a forest 
in Antu County. Having pitched a tent for Comrade Kim I] Sung 
the orderlies waited for him to return. He had been out to look 
round the units in bivouac. The night was far advanced but 
there were no signs of his coming back. Without his presence, 
the tent inside looked vacant and empty. While waiting for the 
return of Comrade Kim I! Sung, they showed signs of impa- 
tience and kept going in and out of the tent to check his arrival. 
Every place was thoroughly searched but there was still no 
trace of him. The night air of late autumn in the deep forest 
of the north had a raw, almost chilly twang about it. The guer- 
rillas were asleep and had covered themselves with fallen lea- 
ves for quilts. They crawled their way between the sleeping 
comrades to the other side of the forest. There they found 
Comrade Kim I] Sung who with his back bent, was collecting 
scattered fallen leaves and covering the sleeping men with 
them. He told an orderly who was standing by him in a hushed 
voice: “Go and get our blanket.” “Blanket”... the orderly insis- 
ted, “there is only your blanket, Comrade Commander’. He 
showed no signs of leaving the place. “The tent is enough for 
us. This comrade must be covered well for warmth, he has a 
cold. Go and get it in a hurry, will you>” His voice was gentle 
but firm. The orderly could say no more and left the place for 
headquarters. In. the light of the campfire they saw the slowly 
moving silhouette of Comrade Kim I] Sung again bent down- 
ward and collecting fallen leaves. They could see distinctly the 
smile on his face as he glanced down at the faces of the men 
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in their sleep. Soon Comrade Kim Il Sung came back to the 
tent and the orderlies were quite at a ioss for they had no blan- 
ket for him. Noticing this, he said: ‘‘We can keep ourselves 
warm in sleep even without a blanket. Don’t worry but come 
over here, all of you, and lie down by my side. We can get warm 
all right if we snuggle against one another.” This personal 
example of love and sacrifice set by Comrade Kim I] Sung 
endeared all those who came into contact with him. 


Fighting fierce battles successively against the ground 
“nunilive forces” and air corps of the enemy, the guerrillas 
continued their march towards the border. To meet the shortage 
of provisions, Comrade Kim I! Sung ordered guards company 
commander O Baek Ryong to procure provisions. With several 
men, this commander made an assault on a lumber station in 
Chitaokou owned by the Japanese and returned with some ten 
head of horses as booty. They had no time to roast the horse 
flesh so they ate it raw while marching on through the snow. 
Needless to say they had no salt which had run out. In four 
or five days even the horse flesh was consumed. At this time, 
Kim Bong Sok and Chi Bong Son were working as orderlies at 
the headquarters. The first, who was the senior orderly, fumbled 
in his knapsack and took out the parched-rice powder kept for 
emergency rations. There was roughly a bowlful of it in all. 
To the orderlies it was a tormenting ordeal that they could not 
serve Comrade Kim Il Sung with proper meals. It was one 
morning on the march. When they had a short rest, the guer- 
rillas offered the parched-rice powder to Comrade Kim II Sung. 
He glanced around them without a word and then called Chi 
Bong Son, the youngest of the orderlies, close to him, and gave 
him the parched-rice powder. With the powder in his hand, this 
orderly was quite perplexed and stood where he was not know- 
ing what to do. Tears welled up in his eyes. Patting the young 
orderly on the head, Comrade Kim Il Sung urged him to take 
it without worrying about him and left the place. The orderly 
did not eat the parched-rice powder but gave it to another com- 
panion. At last the bowlful of rice was put back in his knap- 
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sack. 

The march continued. The guerrillas were forcing their 
way forward, thousands of enemy troops following close on 
their heels. Suddenly hundreds of enemy troops appeared before 
them. The situation was critical. Comrade Kim Il Sung stopped 
and, after surveying the lay of the land around through his field 
glasses, gave orders that a detachment of several men should 
march forward, and the main unit sheer off erasing the foot- 
prints. After some distance, the detachment bore away from its 
course just as the main unit had done and joined the latter. 
A critical situation was saved. After a whole day’s march, camp 
was made in the evening. That day also the guerrillas were out 
of provisions and had to melt the snow over a fire to drink it. 
After mutual discussion, the orderlies agreed to olfer the par- 
ched-rice powder to Comrade Kim I] Sung again and to make 
him take it this time. The bowlful of parched-rice powder was 
divided into half and produced before the leader. He looked at 
his companions in silence. His looks suggested hunger but his 
eyes were soft and radiant as usual. He seemed to guess that 
the last remaining portion of the powder was being offered ex- 
clusively to him. The following conversation ensued: 

‘‘How many meals have you skipped?” he asked. 

“Comrade Commander,” they answered in unison, “We had 
our portions already. Only you have not had it yet.” 

‘Well, you mean I should eat it alone? And is there no 
more of it left?” he asked again with a smile on his face. 

“No more left”, answered his comrades. 

‘Now bring your knapsacks and let me see them.” 

He looked into the knapsacks one by one. First he examined 
Comrade Kim Bong Sok and Chi Bong Son’s but found no 
parched rice in them. Then he searched the knapsack of the one, 
who had offered him and found the powder deep inside it. 

“You told a lie,” the Commander said. 

He then spread a sheet of newspaper and poured the pow- 
der into it. Then he invited his companions to sit around it. If 
this powder was all eaten up by orderlies nothing would be 
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left for his next meal, the orderlies thought. Seeing that his. 
companions were hesitant, Comrade Kim I] Sung bade them sit 
down. 

“Suppose this is one mal and you will feel satisfied,” said 
he. 

“Come along and take it.” 

With this he made a paper spoon and served the powder 
to his companions. They put it back before him but he refused. 
In the end, the Commander had the least share. 

It was this incident and many other similar incidents that 
helped to nurture true revolutionaries and to produce in them 
a spirit of self-sacrifice and service for the fatherland. ‘There 
are examples of guerrillas who fought the enemy to the end 
shouting the slogan ‘“‘Long live Comrade Kim II] Sung!” 
Comrade Ma Dong Hi was arrested on duty and subjected to 
iorture to the end but he did not reveal a single secret to the 
end of his life. Another comrade, Kwon Yong Byok, wrote: “My 
country is my mother which gave me birth and Comrade 
Kim I] Sung is my teacher and my father who brought me up 
in the revolution. I will fulfil my duty to my father and my 
motherland.” Another fighter Kim Jong Suk who was an ardent 
communist and a woman guerrilla dedicated her life to the 
leader and shielded him with her own body. And there are many 
such revolutionary fighters whose loyalty to Comrade 
Kim Il Sung was unquestioned. 


A large number of children lived in the guerrilla bases— 
liberated areas. Comrade Kim I! Sung took them under the 
care and extended warm solicitude to homeless orphans whose 
parents had been killed by the enemy. Apart from material aid, 
he educated them and organized the Children’s Corps, and the 
Juvenile Vanguard. He often visited children’s schools and dor- 
mitories in guerrilla bases to see firsthand the arrangements 
for their welfare. In a school at Shihliping, he toid the children: 
“Unless we get rid of the Japanese imperialists and their stoo- 
ges who have robbed us of our fatherland, killed your parents 
and made you orphans, the time will never come when we can 
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live a happy life. So you must be firmly resolved anew and 
harden your bodies. You must think of your father, brother, 
uncle, and sisters who are fighting in the guerrilla units, you 
are the pillars of the nation’s future. When you are cheerful, 
we are cheerful too, and when you are growing well, we feel 
courage. No matter how difficult the situation is, don’t lose 
hope, don’t be pessimistic. Grow up fast and quickly into ex- 
cellent workers of the fatherland with the conviction of vic- 
tory...” Leading an organized life in the guerrilla camps, the 
children cultivated revolutionary thoughts and accumulated 
struggle experience. This concern for younger generation, and 
for their moral ana material welfare, is seen in the educational 
and recreational facilities available to them today. 

The people did not sit idle. In response to the General’s 
great love and soliciltude, they positively backed up the guer- 
rillas. They even ran physical risks to obtain information on 
enemy activities, and volunteered to act as guides for the Peo- 
ple’s Revolutionary Army units heading for the enemies’ posi- 
tion. They further protected political workers of guerrilla units 
at the sacrifice of their own lives and provided them with food, 
clothes, footwear and all necessary materials. 


Even young girls, carrying relief goods on their heads, 
went into the beast-howling dark, thick forests, and forced their 
way through the thorny passes, stepping over entangled fallen 
trees. After the People’s Revolutionary Army advanced into 
Changpai, people came a long way with rice, clothes and foot- 
wear on their shoulders, and brought them to the guerrilla 
units, passing through forests and over steep ranges. 


Relief goods delivered to the guerrilla units by people of 
some 20 villages in the area a month or two in the spring of 
1937 amounted to more than 10 som (one som is about five 
bushels) of rice, some 100 rolls of cotton cloth and many cloth 
shoes and straw sandals. Such relief activities were no easy 
job, for the Japanese police maintained a constant watch on 
the people through their widespread spy networks. They even 
criticized the people for buying and selling goods at markets 
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or shops. Those who were found to have the slightest connec- 
tion with the People’s Revolutionary Army were unconditionally 
shot to death. 

Under such circumstances, the organs of the Association 
for the Restoration of the Fatherland, to avoid unnecessary vic- 
timization, first collected and stored relief goods, and then con- 
tacted the People’s Revolutionary Army units for delivery. The 
delivery was made in such a fashion that the villages were rai- 
ded by the guerrillas and the goods “‘seized’’. At times, the vil- 
lagers pretended to have been “intimidated” and forced to offer 
goods by the People’s Revolutionary Army. 

Every available method was employed to aid the People’s 
Revolutionary Army. Villagers sometimes reaped grain at mid- 
night, dried it in pots and pounded it in a mortar all night for 
the Army. Many times they crossed the Amnok-gang River to 
obtain urgently demanded daily necessities for the Army. They 
had to sneak through the enemy’s border defence network where 
passers-by were severely frisked and examined. 

The people vied with each other day and night to assist in 
the revolution, braving roaring downpours and midwinter bliz- 
zards in which even animals were frozen to death. Behind such 
devoted activities was their burning fervent desire to win back 
the lost fatherland, the native land they could never forget, 
and the love and respect they felt for General Kim I] Sung, the 
only person who could realize their desire, and for the People’s 
Revolutionary Army led by him. 

July, 1975 
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PRESIDENT KIM IL SUNG’S 
ON-THE-SPOT GUIDANCE 


Midorikawa Toru 


Managing Director and General Editor, 
“Twanami” Publishing House, Japan 


On September 19 (1973) I was received by President 
Kim Il Sung. I passed the previous night at the governmental 
guest house. On the morning of the 19th the President gave “on- 
the-spot guidance” in the newly-built houses on a nearby 
cooperative farm. I was invited to join in the function and went 
to the village. 

Two-storey buildings built of red bricks stood in rows there. 
They were dwelling houses, a nursery, a kindergarten and a 
mother school. Inthe front yard of a building President 
Kim Il Sung, accompanied by county and ri functionaries, 
greeted me. It was my third meeting with the President since | 
first met him at the celebration of the founding of the Republic. 
Till then I had visited farms, schools, nurseries and rest homes 
in different places. And everywhere I went, I had_ been told 
about his “on-the-spot guidance.” Later many persons spoke to 
me that it was very difficult for one to have an opportunity of 
directly observing such “on-the-spot guidance”. 

President Kim II Sung first said: “Inhabitants of this 
village together with me are pleased at a Japanese guest 
coming.” 

The President’s “on-the-spot guidance” is entirely dispensed 
with empty forms. It is quite alien to such a practice as to go 
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out and “plant a pine tree in person” for the sake of formality. 
Generally speaking, it is customary for the people who are 
visited by their head of state to wear full dress and make pre- 
parations to receive him. So, hearing of the ‘on-the-spot 
guidance” often told by the people of this country, one may 
think it will be accompanied with a regular ceremony or dra- 
matic representation. But, once one chances to be present on the 
scene, one will realize one’s mistake. 

After shaking hands with villagers, the President goes 
round the scene of guidance, putting questions to them one by 
one and hearing their answers. When satisfied, he expresses his 
delight with a broad smile and praises them for their efforts. 
The villagers explain and suggest without any reserve and feint 
whatever they want. Before the President gives recommenda- 
tions to them, they make their wishes known to him. The 
President responds to these, saying like this: “Good. Then let 
them be carried out within a year.” He goes into details, such as 
the estimated crop of this autumn, construction and the height 
of the steps of the automobiles for children. At times he gives 
instructions even in the specific technological field. The con- 
versation is out and out a personal interchange of views and 
does not give any impression that it is a unilateral guidance 
given by superiors. 

It was from the days of the anti-Japanese guerrilla warfare 
that General Kim I] Sung made it his basic policy to rely on the 
people and induce them to struggle for national liberation and 
the revolution. 

In the course of socialist construction, too, President 
Kim I] Sung deepened his direct contacts with the people in the 
form of ‘‘on-the-spot guidance’”’. 

As a result, the “on-the-spot guidance” practised in this 
country has become a unique one the kind of which cannot be 
seen in other countries. That is why the people of this country 
attached great importance to it when telling us about it. 

The President offers advice, saying in this manner: “How 
much timber have you used to build these houses?” ‘0.3 cubic 
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metres for each, sir.” ‘Oh, it’s a small amount. Very good. 
Timber should be economized.” 

This area is near the sea and far from mountains. Under 
the circumstances, it is necessary to use appropriate building 
materials. 

In a room there are furniture and fittings. 

“This way of furnishing makes the room narrow. You'd 
better work out another design to put these pieces of furniture 
outside the room or inside the wall. Find a way to make the 
room functional enough.” The President stresses this more than 
once after he descended from the second floor. Each house holds 
two rooms, downstairs and upstairs, and a kitchen and a bath- 
room. The President opens the door of the bathroom and shuts 
it. He finds a crevice in the board of the door and admonishes: 
“This shows you did not season timber well.” 

We go upstairs. The President remains there together with 
his interpreter and me. A cool wind comes from the field through 
the front door and goes out through the back door. 

The President says: “This is what a house should be like. 
If a family has a few children, the parents may use the down- 
stair room and their children the upstair one or vice versa.” 
“When differences between the towns and the countryside are 
narrowed down, the latter may be better to live in as it gives 
fine air and fresh vegetables and fruits.” 


Nursery and kindergarten are furnished with small chairs, 
desks and beds which vary in size according to the ages of 
children. Close-knit reed mats are laid on the wooden floor. 
Children are held dear everywhere in this country. The 
President inspects things in minute details. Finding that a 
trundle bed for changing the baby was placed at the corner ol 
the nursery, he says, smiling: ‘You need this here.” 


There are a swimming-pool, a volleyball ground and ping- 
pong tables in the open space at the centre of dwelling quarters. 
It looks like a model of the stadium for all-round games. The 
villagers tell the President that after school all children flock 
there. After looking round the open space, he says with satisiac- 
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tion: “Good. It is well-furnished.” 

The “on-the-spot guidance” ended with it. 

The President invited me into his car, which headed for the 
reception place. 

“It is necessary to build a house which can serve as a model 
so that people may build their dwellings after it”, he remarked. 

In everything, from small things such as the dwelling houses 
and nurseries of a village to large ones such as big factories and 
Kim Il Sung University, he makes it a rule to give ‘“on-the- 
spot guidance” first of all, create an ideal model which is prac- 
ticable and can fully meet the demand at the given time and, 
on this basis, generalizes it. If it comes to schools or heavy 
industry, this method is naturally applied on a nationwide scale, 
going beyond the regional boundary. 

One model multiplies into ten and ten a hundred. 

From this, it is obvious that a region is selected purposeful- 
ly and an object chosen on the basis of comprehensive judge- 
ment. Sometimes the “on-the-spot guidance” is given to back- 
ward area, sometimes to advanced area, sometimes to both 
areas in parallel, and is repeated (if its number increases, it 
eventually covers every part of the country). They thus come 
to play the function of key bases in the building of socialist 
society. Herein lies the basic policy of “on-the-spot guidance”, 
I] think. With regard to this methodological problem I haven’t had 
explanation irom anyone. 


But, if my opinion has something reasonable, it may be 
that the present original ‘‘on-the-spot guidance” is linked direct- 
ly with the tactics of relying on bases in struggle applied from 
the days of the anti-Japanese guerrilla warfare, the tactics of 
relying on people and setting up key bases in their midst and 
enlarging them. 


Everywhere in the countryside, I could see co-op farm 
villages with tile-roofed houses, all built at the feet of mountains 
and hills without transgressing the farm land. The red-brick 
farmhouses like those I saw just before are increasing in 
number. Electrification has been completed and electricity finds 
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its way to all the villages of the country including those in the 
mountainous areas. And the work of laying on water in all the 
rural villages is under way. 

In the car the President touched on various problems. He 
continued to talk about agriculture and industry: The produc- 
tion of chemical fertilizers, the application ratio of nitrogenous, 
potash and phosphate fertilizers and the need to give priority 
to industrialization in the backward country for its development 
and this makes it inevitable for the countryside to bear a burden 
ior it for a certain period. His talk about chemical fertilizers 
revealed his good stock of special knowledge and his explana- 
tion about them also was based on rational thinking. 

Marshal Kim Il Sung gave answers for two and a half 
hours to the questions which I raised immediately after my 
arrival in the Republic. 

Considering that the Korean question was at a historical 
turning-point internationally, I put various questions such as: 
(1)On the recollection of the Republic’s past and its future on 
the occasion of the 25th anniversary of its founding; (2) On the 
present function of the United Nations and the appraisal of it; 
(3) On the problem of Korea’s reunification and the advocation 
of the Confederal Republic of Koryo; (4) On the progress of the 
Six-Year Plan; (5) On relations between Japan and Korea. 

President Kim Il Sung’s talk was all along sincere and 
full of self-confidence. But, when the topic of conversation was 
shifted to the problem of “two Koreas”, his tones grew emphatic 
and his eyes became piercing. 


Almost all those who visit this country come to perceive 
the fact that family members and relatives there live separated 
from each other in the north and the south and are even unable 
to hear from each other, let alone meeting. 


We Japanese people, however, are uninformed of this fact. 
The reunification of the north and the south is the urgent de- 
mand of the bisected Korean nation and it is also a pressing 
problem for the 600,000 Korean residents in Japan. Those 
Koreans who live with us in Japan are allowed to visit south 
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Korea but are denied travelling to the northern half, with isolat- 
ed exception approved by the government. 

At the 25th celebration of the founding of the Republic the 
group of Koreans visiting homeland from Japan was received 
with an enthusiastic welcome, and President Kim Il Sung and 
other cadres warmly consoled its members in their long distress 
and gave them words of encouragement. 

As one of the Japanese present on the occasion I observed 
that scene time and again with the self-consciousness that I am 
an eyewitness. 

At the luncheon that followed President Kim I] Sung’s 
answers to all my questions, too, his talks with us continued. 
The talks lasted for more than six hours. 

What impressed me most during his talks was that he made 
remarks consistently from the viewpoint of the entire Korean 
people, disregarding whether they lived in the north or the south 
or overseas. 

At table it occurred to me that he kept deep in his bosom 
compassion on people in south Korea, the people who, though 
not Communists, were striving for reunification. 

One who visits Mt. Kumgang-san will hear the people of 
this country say that they wish their south-Korean brothers and 
sisters also to come to enjoy that beautiful mountain. 

This is the Korean people’s common desire transcending 
the problem of political systems. 


Before taking leave of the President I exchanged with him 
a few words about the question of interchange between Japan 
and the Republic. 

I said to him that the cultural and personnel interchanges 
which had begun to liven up between the two countries were 
thanks to the unilateral efforts made by the Republic so far and 
that we Japanese people should strive to turn such interchanges 
into bilateral ones. At this, he said: “Why, our Mansudae Art 
Troupe was kindly received in Japan.” 

Postwar Japanese diplomacy made many mistaken choices. 
They are the conclusion of the Peace Treaty and Japan-US 
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Security Pact in 1951, subsequent conclusion of the Japan-China 
Treaty with Formosa, the revision of the Security Pact in 1960 
and the conclusion of the Japan-“ROK” Treaty in 1965. 

Diplomatic relations were restored between Japan and 
China. But, with regard to the Korean nation, Japan has paid 
it no reparations at all for its sufferings of 63 years from 1910 
up to the present. On the contrary, with the conclusion of the 
Japan-“ROK” Treaty, Japanese diplomacy blocked the way to 
the negotiation with the northern half of Korea. This autumn 
the Japanese government is making another wrong choice in 
the United Nations. 

For 28 years from the end of the war to the present, most 
of us Japanese people have not tried to know the history of this 
nation under Japanese imperialist rule and remained ignorant 
of the different realities of north and south Korea. 

Besides, the wrong choices made by the successive Japanese 
administrations toward Korea have helped fixing her north- 
south division caused with the end of the Second World War, 
thus earning the grudge of the Korean nation. 

The Japanese people know better than any other peoples 
in the world that the Korean nation is a homogeneous nation 
and has a long history. 

As long as Japan does not change its basic posture of poli- 
tics toward Korea, “postwar” will not terminate for Japan's 
diplomacy. 

Then the Japanese people will not be able to rectify for 
themselves the gross errors which Japan has committed through- 
out modern and contemporary histories since 1910. 

Three weeks of observation trip are, in effect, too short to 
know everything. 

It is all the more so in case of Korea where socialist cons- 
truction makes rapid headway day by day. 


November, 1973 
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MARSHAL KIM IL SUNG: SOUL, 
BRAIN AND HEART OF PEOPLE 


Mario Augusto Rodrigez 


Panamanian Journalist 


During the three decades of my journalistic activities, I had 
visited scores of countries, highly developed, developed, in the 
process of development and in the state of underdevelopment. 
During these visits, I read the works, and studied the thinking 
and activities of many political leaders of the revolutionary 
people’s national-liberation forces and of heads of states, who 
have different tendencies and doctrines. 

However, in no country have I seen such a tremendous 
power of growth and development and such an ingenious capa- 
city of creation, organization and leadership as are shown to the 
world today by the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea led 
by President Kim Il Sung. Here in Korea, I have acquired a 
correct understanding of a leader who was born and seasoned 
in the fertile bosom of the earth enriched with the blood of the 
nation’s time-honoured cultural traditions and who has become 
the soul, brain and heart of revolutionary struggle not only for 
the Third World but also for the whole human race. 

In Marshal Kim Il Sung, in effect, is synthesized the 
legendary histories of the Korean nation’s culture and knowledge 
which have been accumulated in the present age as well as for 
thousands of years and depurated by the crucible of centuries. 

From his great-grandparents, grandparents and parents 
he took over the virtue of fiery devotion to the struggle against 
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foreign imperialism and for national liberty, sovereignty and 
independence. 

These rich heritages, which were run through with the 
ardent spirit of self-sacrifice for the people, have been magnified, 
fortified and converted into a sure guarantee for victory by the 
brilliant intelligence, the wealth of creative initiative, the lofty 
fighting spirit and the firm conviction which feature the cha- 
racter and personality of the present leader and conductor of 
the DPRK. 

What is admirable here, which is perhaps unique in the 
history of the modern world, is the kindred relations between 
Marshal Kim I] Sung of great leadership ability and the broad 
popular masses including the workers and peasants, from whom 
he draws inspiration and courage and into whom he infuses 
valor and orientation, protection and confidence, love and con- 
secration to work, to the struggle and to the benefit of well-be- 
ing and progress, which are the motives of admiration by other 
peoples of the world. 


In effect, the essence of the system of government and the 
substance of the ideological principles which were propounded 
and practised by the great leader of all the Korean people are 
based on permanent relations with all the sections of the people. 
Men and women in towns and the countryside, leading cadres, 
veterans of the anti-imperialist and anti-colonialist struggles, 
seasoned working people in industry and agriculture, youth and 
children in schools including universities, are always in the 
thinking and heart of the great leader in conducting all his 
activities and deciding the affairs of state. Marshal Kim II Sung 
does not live for his own sake but live and work for the sake of 
people, breathing the same air with them. 


In the profound consciousness of the need for direct rela- 
tions with the people and in his tremendous capacity of loving 
them and penetrating into their sentiments and thinkings lies 
the original hotbed of the ingenious Juche idea which Marshal 
Kim Il Sung fathered as the guiding idea of the revolution and 
construction. The Juche idea, which began to be put into practice 
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from the moment when the Korean people were rallied around 
their leader to defeat with the fists, heart and indomitable force 
of a free man the ferociously armed troops of Japanese colonial- 
ism, became a torchlight that kindled and illumined the grand 
victorious struggle of the Korean nation. 

The Juche idea declared to the world that the Korean people 
are the masters of their own destinies. The brilliant Juche idea 
created by Marshal Kim Il Sung has given a new life to the 
Korean nation, for it has taught that the people have the capa- 
city, power and resources for liberating themselves from the op- 
pression and menaces of all kinds. And with this Juche idea this 
great nation could surmount all the difficulties and resolve all 
problems that had arisen in education, industry, social security, 
agriculture, health, culture, politics and other fields, and turn 
itself into a developed nation advantageously comparable to the 
most advanced nations of any continent. 


During my second visit to the DPRK I could confirm that 
in all the fields this nation led by Marshal Kim I] Sung was not 
only exceeding the targets which had been fixed in its plans for 
growth and development, but also disproving all the calcula- 
tions and theories of the economic and sociological specialists 
of the developed countries. It is hardly possible to find in the 
annals of humanity such an instance in which a country has 
succeeded in achieving so high goals of production in industry 
and agriculture and so brilliant results in education, health and 
social security, at so rapid speed, as have been effected by the 
Korean nation under the leadership of President Kim II Sung. 
Advancing victoriously on the back of the “Flying Horse’, the 
leading functionaries and working people of all the sectors of 
this country have surpassed in less than 20 years what was 
accomplished in one hundred or two hundred years by other 
bigger countries with larger population and richer resources. 
This is the fruit of the direction and orientation of Marshal 
Kim Il Sung and of the Juche idea. 


At schools and on the cooperative farms, in the factories 
and offices, and at homes and in streets, men, women and 
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children are directly offering their tribute of great admiration, 
love, sympathy and respect to the great leader, the father who 
has brought them freedom, happiness and progress. With flowers 
and songs, all the people manifest their fervent wish that he, as 
the comrade and friend who protects and takes care of them and 
leads them with parental affection, might live a long life in good 
health. In company with my wife and children, I travelled 
thousands of kilometres across immense oceans and vast con- 
tinents for more than forty hours to share this joy and happiness 
of the Korean people and pay homage to the leader who is also 
a guide and inspirer for all the peoples of the Third World. 

I am sure that our great leader will actually enjoy excellent 
health during his long and happy life. Because the health and 
happiness of Marshal Kim II Sung are not only for himself but 
also for the Korean people’s well-being, liberty and happiness 
to which he has consecrated his all during his whole existence 
and which are growing luxuriant and strong today thanks to 
his sacrifices and his unswerving, eager devotion. 

Today, our only remaining task is to continue to struggle 
with the same enthusiasm, the same faith and the same valor in 
order that the colonialist troops of Yankee imperialism might 
be finally expulsed, that the Korean people might achieve the 
reunification of the fatherland by their own efforts in a peaceful 
and democratic way without foreign interference, as was 
planned by the great leader of the entire Korean people, and 
that the brothers in the southern half of the country might share 
the joy, health, well-being and progress. 


April, 1975 
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“NOW ALL PEOPLE LIVE ON RICE” 


Yasue Ryosuke 


Managing Editor of the Japanese 
Politico-theoretical Magazine Sekai 


It was on October 6 that I was received by President 
Kim Il Sung. 

He came to the government-run guest house located by an 
irrigation reservoir and spent as many as six hours and a half 
with me. The reservoir was as lovely as a lake in the mountains. 


The weather was glorious that autumnal day. Gazing out 
over the reservoir, we entered into a conversation on the success- 
ful rural construction in Korea. “Do you know ibap>?” asked the 
President. At my negative answer, he broke into a laugh, saying: 
“You may have no idea of it.” Then he explained: 

“Tbap means boiled rice. The word became current from the 
days of the Li Dynasty because the Li royal family was the only 
class that could eat rice. Even the landlords could not afford to 
eat it daily in those days. At the time of Japanese colonial rule 
it was our people’s cherished wishes to have a good square meal 
of rice even for once in life. On a sacrificial day they had an 
intense desire to offer a bowl of rice to pay their respects to 
their late parents. After all, they had no option but to prepare the 
sacrificial table by way of filling a bow! with millet and then 
covering it with a one-centimetre layer of rice to make it look 
like a rice bowl. Now all people, however, have come to live on 
rice. This being the situation, the word ibap seems to have died 
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I could hear such words of the President everywhere I went. 
They would say: It had been our long-cherished desire to eat 
rice, wear a silk dress and live in a tile-roofed house. Now these 
three things have come true. Our life is as good as the former 
landlords’. According to them, even the former landlords have 
come to prefer the present to the past since all can receive free 
education up to college at state expense. I believe they told me 
the truth. Needless to say, the people’s living still leaves someth- 
ing to be desired, as admitted frankly by the President and many 
others. 

But what calls for attention is the fact that the basic prob- 
lems of education, medical service and others, to say nothing 
of those of food, clothing and housing, have been fully solved 
in the people’s life. Another fact is that comparing the present 
with their past, the people draw a great pride from it and take 
an optimistic view on their future. 

It can be said that they express such pride and optimism in 
their positive posture towards international interchange and in 
their tangible aspiration for reunification. 

President Kim Il Sung gave positive answers to the ques- 
tions raised by our editorial board in advance. I will omit those 
questions here as they are rather many-sided and lengthy. But 
what was impressive in the President’s words was the fact that 
he did not try to conceal a lot of internal troubles that had arisen 
in the Korean revolution. 

He was not tired of talking. He openheartedly said about 
how much harm flunkeyism and bureaucracy had done and how 
much efforts had been made to overcome them. 


At the table of a luncheon, he related some episodes con- 
cerning the question of intellectuals in the socialist revolution. 


As for the prospect of Korea’s reunification he was full of 
confidence in it. But, almost surprisingly, he became quite 
serious. With such wrath as more than I could imagine, he 
severely censured the UN resolution of this fall. The Japanese 
had had a poor understanding of the importance of that problem. 
Now I felt a fresh remorse for it. 
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As for the problem of reunification and that of Japan-Korea 
interchange, he viewed them in all-Korea dimensions. Parti- 
cularly impressive were the President’s words: “I should like 
the Japanese press to echo the voice of the opposition parties in 
south Korea.” 


December, 1972 
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A SOURCE OF INSPIRATION 
FOR THE KOREAN PEOPLE 


Yokoko Yamba 
Reporter of the Congo Press 


A source of inspiration, which I am going to present to you 
in this article dedicated to the 25th anniversary of the founding 
of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, by no means 
starts from a torrent or a river. 

It comes from a man deserving the name of man, who put 
forward for his people an ideological programme leading the 
Korean revolution to victory and who has attained the greatest 
and most brilliant achievements ever known in the history of 
the Korean people. 

The man whom I entertain a profound respect for and wish 
good health and a long life is Comrade Kim I] Sung. 

Who then is Comrade Kim I] Sung? 

Comrade Kim I! Sung is the great leader of the 50 million 
Korean people, peerless patriot, national hero, ever-victorious 
iron-willed brilliant commander and one of the distinguished 
leaders of the international communist and working-class move- 
ments who has devoted his all to the struggle for the liberty and 
happiness of the Korean people and the victory of the revolution 
for half a century since he set out in the revolutionary struggle 
in his early years. 

It is evident to any one, and in our times in particular, that 
the people, whatever poverty they may suffer, prefer a life of 
honour to slavery to the so-called civilized colonialists who rake 
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up everything in colonial nations to enrich their own countries. 

Forecasting the future of his people, Comrade Kim II Sung 
took the road of bloody struggle for the independence of his 
fatherland and the liberation of his people. In order to wage this 
struggle successfully it was necessary to have a clearly-defined 
line for coordination of all activities. 

This objective and scientific line is the very source of in- 
spiration that enabled the Korean people to show their real 
visage to the world, and it is called the “Juche idea”. 

What is the Juche idea, then? 

In a nutshell, the Juche idea means that the masters .of the 
revolution and construction are the masses of the people and 
that they are also the motive force of the revolution and con- 
struction. 

To put it more plainly, it means that one is responsible for 
one’s own destiny and that one has also the capacity for hewing 
out one’s own destiny. 

This is the Marxist-Leninist conception of the Juche idea 
which can be applied differently in accordance with the social 
and historical conditions of each country. 


In the grim days when the Japanese imperialists intensified 
their fascist tyranny and economic plunder against the Korean 
people on the one hand, and suppressed everything national in 
the possession of the Korean people on the other, Comrade 
Kim I] Sung, the respected and beloved leader of the heroic 
Korean people, perceived that the great battle could not be 
waged without objective strategy. 

The aggressors who were armed to the teeth in those days 
could hardly imagine that the day would come when the Korean 
people would take their destiny in their hands to drive them out 
of the land of Korea. Dialectics teaches us that no matter how 
great the armaments potential of a big country may be, the 
small country which is organized on the basis of an objective 
line will always come out victorious. 


The Korean nation had long groaned under the yoke of 
Japanese colonialism. But, though in a state of underdevelop- 
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ment it rejected servitude and was united under the banner of 
the Juche idea of Comrade Kim I] Sung, the great brilliant 
commander, who laid bare the barbarities of the Japanese im- 
perialists. 

This shows that the Juche idea occupies an important place 
in the Korean revolution. 

It is not the reflex of imitation, but rather an idea that 
originates from the Korean people themselves and is applied to 
the reality of tneir country. 

Korea is a country where heroism is a tradition of people. 
Many of her sons refused to submit to the colonialist powers 
and were murdered for that reason. But as their struggle was 
not organized on a creative line, it could not go farther. This 
proves the vital necessity of establishing the Juche idea. 

The Juche idea laid bare not only the true nature of the 
Japanese scoundrels but also that of the Yankee devils. 

For three years the Korean people waged a harsh war 
against the Yankee devils, who have now become the interna- 
tional gendarmes. But, the just ideas are always bound to win 
victory, and the Korean people won such a victory by defeating 
the Yankee devils for the second time. 


This was made possible by the tenacity of the bravest leader 
who is only concerned about providing the people with a proud 
and happy life. 


Korea was liberated, but the whole country was destroyed 
and plundered. It was necessary to heal the war wounds and at 
the same time to wage a struggle for the construction of a new 
country. 


Comrade Kim II Sung taught: 

‘Revolution and construction are a work for the masses of 
the people, a work that has to be carried out by them alone. 
Therefore, the transformation of nature and society demands 
their independent position and creative activity.” 

Proceeding from the creative Juche line and the interests 
of his people and the revolution, Comrade Kim I] Sung, leading 
the Workers’ Party of Korea and his people, set forth all the 
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policies and lines from a firm, independent standpoint and 
directed the revolution and construction upon the principle of 
self-reliance. 

To ignore the spirit of independence is tantamount to 
ignoring the human being itself. It is for this reason that newly- 
independent countries, not to speak of socialist countries, oppose 
foreign interference and enslavement and take the road to 
sovereignty and independence. 

Even capitalist countries do not want to blindly follow big 
countries but intend to act independently. 

It is an irresistible trend of our times that the people of the 
whole world ask for the Juche idea and that many countries 
follow the road of independence. 

As it had the great respected fighter Comrade Kim II Sung 
at its head and relied on this source of inspiration, the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea could apply the Juche line 
brilliantly and independently even in the very difficult situation 
in which it found itself. 

What is the DPRK like today? 

The DPRK is the first, genuinely people’s state in the 
history of this country, the state which was founded by the people 
and serves the people. 

The working people of Korea, workers and peasants in the 
first place, who for centuries lived under oppression and in 
humiliation, darkness and sufferings, have taken their destiny 
in their own hands as masters of the state. 


The Korean people have scored brilliant achievements and 
great success in the revolution and construction. Today the 
DPRK has become an industrial state, solid, powerful and 
prosperous. 

All the victories and successes scored by the Korean people 
are without exception associated with the sagacious leadership 
of Comrade Kim II Sung. 

On his return from his official visit to this friendly country, 
Comrade Marien Ngouabi, President of the People’s Republic 
of the Congo, said: 
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“The Democratic People’s Republic of Korea is building a 
veritable paradise.” 

On this memorable day of the 25th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the DPRK, the great motherland of the brave Korean 
people, I address this message to our comrades-in-arms fighting 
hand in hand for the triumph of socialism in the world, as an 
expression of the support of the people of the People’s Republic 
of the Congo to the just struggle of the Korean people for the 
reunification of their country. 

The force of the Korean people united in the sole Marxist- 
Leninist ideology and one will around Comrade Kim Il Sung, 
the great leader of the Korean people, is invincible and ever- 
victorious. 


September, 1974 
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KIM IL SUNG, A GREAT THINKER 
AND IRON-WILLED PERSON 


Ch. R. Ndoumbe Nkotto 


Head of the Press Section of the Ministry of 
Information and Culture, Cameroons 


1. KIMIL SUNG, A GREAT THINKER 


The great, respected and beloved leader President 
Kim Il Sung said: 

“To establish Juche means, in a word, to approach revolu- 
tion and construction in one’s own country with the attitude of 
a master. This means adhering to the independent stand of 
rejecting dependence on others and of using one’s own brains, 
believing in one’s own strength and displaying the revolutionary 
spirit of self-reliance, thus solving all problems for oneself on 
one’s own responsibility. It also means maintaining the creative 
stand of opposing dogmatism and of applying the universal 
principles of Marxism-Leninism together with the experiences 
of other countries to suit the historical conditions and national 
peculiarities of one’s own country.” 

In the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea there is a man 
who incarnates everything not by force but by dint of the just- 
ness of his ideas and the organization of his thoughts. He is 
President Kim I] Sung, the respected and beloved leader of the 
Korean people. Though I have read a lot of his works, I don't 
think I have understood them all. But I believe I have approached 
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them sufficiently and understood President Kim II] Sung fairly 
well. He is a most outstanding personage. His ideas, too, are 
most distinguished. In order to understand them well, it is 
necessary to study them. They are not Utopian. Far from it. 
They are all constructive and creative. These are the ideas of a 
man who can think and always thinks in the interest of his 
people. President Kim I] Sung identifies himself with his people. 
And it is not for nothing that the people call him “respected and 
beloved leader”. These are words, I believe, spoken from the 
heart of each Korean, man and woman, old and young. They 
reflect a heartfelt sentiment and profound one at that. They are 
not intended to flatter the President who lives with the people 
who love and adore him and thinks the way they do. He 
incarnates the people who see their likeness in him. And this is 
very profound. 


I have talked about President Kim I] Sung’s ideas. J am not 
speaking, excuse me to speak figuratively, of the ideas written 
in a book or spread among the rural masses. Certainly not. I 
am speaking of the original Juche idea capable of moving a 
mountain. What is it like? What is meant by the Juche idea? As 
I understand the Juche idea, it means more than that. What is 
it then? In my opinion and as I understand it, the Juche idea is 
the line to follow, the road leading to victory, the path which 
leads to the correct solution of every problem in every domain. 
The Juche idea demands that in every situation one counts, 
above all, on oneself. Consequently, according to this idea, each 
people must solve all their problems independently and creative- 
ly with a responsible attitude. 


Let me cite an example in illustration of it. The Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea has her friends and allies, including 
the socialist countries and those of the third world. These 
countries do not interfere in the internal affairs of the DPRK, 
and this country never allows them to do so. It is quite different 
with the case of south Korea where the authorities receive orders 
from the USA. 


I can affirm that the Juche idea begins to spread to Africa. 
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How? Our African countries won independence in 1960. But 
they had to keep technical advisers of colonial powers, who had 
manipulated us up to 1970. Heads of African states got surely 
tired of them and now want to settle their own problems by them- 
selves. Hence a wave of abrogation of treaties with old colonial 
powers. People want to have not superior-inferior but friendly 
relations. 


Africans now rely on themselves and have many friends 
as the Juche idea recommends that one must use one’s own 
brain and rely on one’s own force. 

If I have insisted upon the Juche idea, it is for showing 
afterwards the impact and importance it has in the development 
of the DPRK as well as in the efforts for the peaceful reunifica- 
tion of Korea. But, before concluding this chapter let me make 
the following quotations to show that the Juche idea is spreading 
over the whole world. 

Wafic Al Tibi, editor of the Lebanese newspaper Al Yom 
said: “The Juche idea is a great idea that has declared the fall 
of imperialism to the 20th century just as Communist Manifesto 
announced the end of capitalism in the 19th century.” 


Major General Mohammed Siad Barre, President of the 
Supreme Revolutionary Council of the Democratic Republic of 
Somalia, declared: 


“The revolutionary philosophy of Juche created by 
President Kim Il Sung, the great leader and eminent Marxist- 
Leninist of our epoch, is by its nature a_ scientific doctrine of 
socialist and communist construction, a creative theory on 
economic construction.” 

Hiberdo Sapata Issasa, First Vice-President of the Republic 
of Colombia, spoke about the Juche idea: 

“The great leader Comrade Kim I] Sung, the organizer of 
all the victories, is the Sun that rose in Mangyongdae as a poet 
sings: ‘The revolutionary rays are spreading from the Korean 
frontiers over the whole universe and his ideas brightly  il- 
luminate our Colombian people, inspiring confidence and optim- 
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ism in the final victory in us who combat imperialism’.” 


I will confine myself to these quotations which are eloquent 
themselves and need no comments. It is necessary to add that 
numerous revolutionaries of the world have organized the 
“circles for the study of the revolutionary ideas of Comrade 
Kim Il Sung”, where they study the Juche idea. 


2. KIMIL SUNG, AN IRON-WILLED PERSON 


Before setting about our study it would be appropriate to 
give a brief biography of great Comrade Kim II Sung who has 
founded a socialist state, the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea, and who is its first leader. In effect, when the world 
people speak of Korea in general, they first think of President 
Kim Il Sung, the respected and beloved leader of the entire 
Korean people. He exactly personifies true Korea and is unques- 
tionably the real visage of true Korea. 


He was born into a poor peasant family at Mangyongdae 
in the suburbs of Pyongyang on April 15, 1912. He was born in 
a family of revolutionary patriots who fought through genera- 
tions against foreign aggressors, the US and Japanese imperi- 
alists in particular. His family, therefore, have always fought 
for the independence of the country, for the liberty and liberation 
of the people. So, he took over the sword of struggle of his family 
to continue the fight against the imperialists. Thrown into prison 
as he was time and again, nothing could bend his idea. With 
indomitable will of iron he brought the Japanese imperialist 
aggressors and their lackeys to their knees, and founded a great 
state for the free and proud people. Concerning the anti-Japan- 
ese struggle, President Kim Il Sung said to the following effect: 


..1f weare to smash the Japanese devils and win the 
country’s independence, we must first of all unite the masses 
who love their country. Let us all unite our forces and rise in the 
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revolutionary struggle. Young men and women should join the 
youth organizations, children the children’s organizations and 
women the women’s organizations, and everyone should fight 
more resolutely against the Japanese imperialists and the class 
enemies. 

The great leader Kim Il Sung came from people and 
remains ever to be a man of the people. He takes part in the 
election campaign like all other candidates for deputies and 
goes into the midst of the peasants and workers to get acquaint- 
ed with their living conditions. In a word, he may be called a 
worker-peasant President. 

He bears heavy duty and steers the state through the 
revolutionary socialist Government. Provided with such a 
structure and a chamber of deputies, the DPRK has achieved 
much success in the revolutionary struggle and construction 
work in recent years. This signifies the brilliant victory of the 
line and policy of the Party and the Government of the DPRK. 
Speaking of the general task of the Korean revolution in 1967, 
President Kim Il Sung said: 

“The Government of the Republic will thoroughly im- 
plement the line of independence, self-sustenance and self-detence 
to consolidate the political independence of the country, further 
strengthen the foundations of an independent national economy 
capable of ensuring the complete reunification, independence 
and prosperity of our nation, and increase the defence ca- 
pabilities of the country so as to reliably safeguard its security 
on the basis of our own forces, by excellently materializing our 
Party’s idea of Juche in all fields.” 

Being a dignified independent state, the DPRK exercises 
the right to complete equality and sovereignty in her external 
relations. Let me conclude this chapter on the general policy of 
the DPRK by recalling the brilliant victory it has just won in 
the First Committee of the 28th UN General Assembly Session 
which debated the Korean issue from November 14 to 21, 1973, 
and took a resolution on the dissolution of the “UN Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea” that was no 
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more than a puppet organization concocted by the United 
States with a view to perpetuating Korea’s division. It is a 
victory not only for the DPRK and her people but also for those 
countries which cherish peace, liberty and justice. 


September, 1974 
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A STORY ABOUT THE LEADER 
AND THE PEOPLE 


Ibrahim Shammas 


Chief Editor of the Lebanese 
Newspaper Saut al Urubah 


Does the name, the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, 
have so simple a meaning as those of many other countries? 

It is true that Korea may differ from other countries in ter- 
ritory and bear a certain similarity to them in the aspect of 
social development. 

A country can be weighed against others in one way and 
another in various respects and within the limits officially reco- 
gnized by us and acceptable to nations and peoples, and this 
is natural and understandable. 

However, no nation in the world can say that in its rev- 
olution it has undergone such ordeals as the Korean revolution 
had, and no one can compare the Korean people’s great sacri- 
fice for freedom to that made by all other peoples in the world. 

The Korean people contributed to the world revolution 
through their protracted struggle and planted a proud flag of 
honour on the hill of freedom, the height of freedom. 

They also resisted the US imperialist aggressors by con- 
verting even their whole territory into a dreadful flame, and 
swept them out, inflicting a crushing defeat upon them. This 
brought ignominy to the great powers which had boasted of 
hundreds of millions of human resources, nuclear weapons and 
fleets, and troops and modern equipment, which had fawned on 
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America, frequently crossing its threshold, and took part in 
invading heroic Korea, and which had been puffed up with 
their domination and exploitation of many countries in the 
world. 

For the first time in human history the Korean people ex- 
ploded the myth of the mightiness of imperialism and won 
victory over it. 

The whole world found out the secret kept in the hearts 
of the Korean people—men and women, young and old, who 
were death-delying like a phoenix. 

It is now an open secret and is as clear as daylight. The 
thought of the great leader Marshal Kim I] Sung was deeply 
implanted in every heart of the fighters facing the vicious 
enemy’s attack, making it burn like a mass of flame. It con- 
vinced the Korean people of the justice of their cause and 
furnished a guide to action to ail soldiers and fighters who 
had set out on the road of revolution. It united them as one 
body and got them to act in concert. This had been a tradition 
since the period of the heroic anti-Japanese struggle which 
they had fought, undergoing all sorts of trials. 

No such a period of war and revolution has ever been in 
all ages and countries. 

After liberation the Korean people rallied themselves 
around the leader and followed him. They reposed their trust 
in him, looking up to him as the leader, as a teacher and as 
father who illumined the path to a new life for them. In the 
days of war he led the people with exceptional foresight, keen 
insight and strong will. 


The whole world discovered the great secret—the secret 
of the leader who finds himself among all people and is called 
the sun of the nation that biazes the path for them with bril- 
liant rays and brings about civilization with its warmth. 

Here is a page of history, the page of his devotion and 
self-sacrificing efforts, the page ol his sleepless exertions and 
the page of victory won by him with indomitable courage. 

See another page. It is the page of struggle to reunify 
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the country the southern half of which the US imperialists con- 
tinue to dominate by using their stooges, the murderers, who 
obey their orders and try to thwart the aspirations of the peo- 
ple and nation to satisfy their wicked desire at the cost of 
enormous sacrifices. 

With a unique socialist experience gained in the northern 
half of Korea (DPRK) and with the true color of the US im- 
perialists, facing the danger of ruin, revealed, the oppressed 
people in south Korea have come to watch with admiration and 
envy the experience attained by their brothers in the north and to 
compare their misery with the brilliant successes achieved in 
the north—the successes which the people there scored under 
the guidance of the leader, the hero, taking great pride in 
having him as the Republic’s President. 


Therefore, the US imperialists and their south Korean 
lackeys got frantic to hinder the country’s reunilication by every 
tricky and deceptive means and reverse the course of historical 
development towards national reunification to be achieved by 
the tireless struggle of the entire north and south Korean peo- 
ple. 

The leader saw through the machination of the US impe- 
rialists and their cat’s-paws with his gifted wisdom and excep- 
tional penetration, smashed their disruptive manoeuvres and 
brought victory to the Korean people. 

Thus, the UN General Assembly session held in 1973 adop- 
ted a resolution supporting the programme for Korea’s reuni- 
fication which had been consistently clarified by the great 
President and which, with its perfect logic, had given the 
south Korean puppets no room io reject any longer and forced 
them to sign the North-South Joint Statement on July 4, 1972, 
in face of the people’s struggle. 


It is a page of glorious struggle by which the great Korean 
people will drive out the American imperialist rogues from the 
southern half and realize without fail their greatest aspiration— 
the reunification of their motherland—under the guidance of 
their great leader and the Workers’ Party of Korea which is 
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united steel-strong around him, and with the strength and stub- 
bornness built up in the course of their protracted struggle. 

Before long, the rays of Chollima will spread all over the 
land of Korea under the banner of the Juche idea. 


September, 1974 
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NEW KOREA ADVANCES BY LEAPS 
AND BOUNDS 


Ichikawa Makoto 


Chairman of the General Council of 
Trade Unions of Japan, 


TREASURE OF JAPANESE LABOUR 


In my office there isa framed writing presented by 
President Kim I! Sung, the respected and beloved leader of the 
Korean pecple, to the Japanese working class. 


The working class of the world, unite and fight to build a 
new society free from imperialism ana al! descriptions of op- 
pression and exploitation! 

For happiness of all peoples! 

KIM IL SUNG 
October, 1974 


Whenever I see this writing I renew my impression of that 
day when I was received by the respected President Kim Il Sung 
during my visit to the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. 

At the invitation of the General Federation of Trade Unions 
of Korea the Delegation of the General Council of Trade Unions 
of Japan and the Liaison Council of Neutral Trade Unions of 
Japan visited Korea on October 8, 1974. During the eight-day 
sojourn from that day to our departure, our six-member dele- 
gation with me as the head and Kitayama Toshifumi, Chairman 
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of the LCNTUJ, as deputy head, was almost everyday received 
with the enthusiastic welcome of the Korean working class and 
the warm solicitude of President Kim I! Sung. 

It was October 12 that we had the audience of the President. 


When we called on the President, he personally came out from 
his office and greeted us in front of the lift. I had heard much 
about his popular features. But meeting him directly, I could 
hardly repress my feeling of admiration for his warm human 
love and greatness. The President gave us handshakes, which 
left on us the first impression that he was very youthful and in 
good health. And I could also feel that he had something pro- 
found in his human quality. His confident smile, I think, is a 
smile that can be made only by a man who has unshaken conifi- 
dence in himself with which he has brought an arduous revolu- 
tionary struggle to victory, laid a solid base for the socialist rev- 
olution and is successfully promoting the revolution. 

Frankly speaking, I did not fully understand the Korean 
people’s reverence for the President before. 

Bul, upon meeting him and hearing his speech, I could 
have a good understanding of it. This feeling of veneration 
which goes with the feeling of love was quite natural as a 
spring gushes out of the earth. I realized that their reverence 
was based on the reality of Korea which, under the leadership 
of President Kim I] Sung, has built a socialist state on debris 
and develops by leaps and bounds today. 

President Kim I] Sung leads the Korean people to carry 
out the revolution and construction and makes socialist Korea 
more and more prosperous by exhibiting his outstanding lead- 
ership ability. This one fact will suffice to show how great a 
man President Kim Il Sung is. I pay my _ highest tribute of 
praise to President Kim Il Sung, the great revolutionary leader. 
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AN INTERVIEW ACCOMPANIED WITH 
UNRESERVED AND FRANK TALKS 


When we were told that the President would grant us an 
interview, we thought that as he was busy our interview with 
him would be nothing more than a formal visit, not exceeding 
thirty minutes or one hour at the longest. To our surprise, the 
President suggested to have unreserved and frank talks, free 
from any formal and diplomatic etiquette. And eventually he 
received us for four long hours. 

At the reception, we expressed our support to the independ- 
ent peaceful reunification of Korea and the struggle of the south 
Korean people, and told him about the movements in Japan con- 
cerning the Korean problem, such as the struggles against the 
Japanese government’s hostile policy toward Korea and for the 
normalization of diplomatic relations between Japan and Ko- 
rea, and about the strengthening of solidarity on the part of 
the Japanese working class. 

President Kim I] Sung first expressed his thanks to us for 
our active support to the work of the General Association of 
Korean Residents in Japan (Chongryon) and the just cause of 
the Korean people. He paid his regards, through our delegation, 
to the working class of Japan. Then the President stressed that 
the causes of the peoples and working classes of Korea and 
Japan were integrated and that their common, united struggle 
against the US imperialists and the Japanese reactionaries was 
very important and conducive to peace in Asia. 


The President spoke of the Korean people’s struggle for 
the realization of the cause of national reunification on the 
three principles—independence, peaceful reunification and great 
national unity—and of grand socialist construction that was 
making a rapid progress under the banner of the three revolu- 
tions, ideological, technical and cultural. Every word of his over- 
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flowed with his warm love and care for the working class. 


After the interview we had the honour of having luncheon 
together with the President in a separate room. Availing myself 
of the opportunity of sitting by his side, at table, I veritured to 
ask him to give us his personal note in token of encourage- 
ment to the Japanese working class. With a generous smile, the 
President willingly consented to our request, adding that he 
hcped that would not be taken as a precedent. His answer gave 
me a great joy. This is how the framed personal note I have 
previously mentioned came into being. The framed personal 
note was presented to us by a secretary of the Central Com- 
mitttee of the Workers’ Party of Korea at conveyance ceremony 
held on the 15th, the last day of our stay in Korea. Later, the 
same notes were sent by ship to those from the LCNTUJ and 
from the National Railway Power Vehicle Workers’ Union, the 
Japan Federation of Iron and Steel Industry Workers’ Union 
and the All Agriculture and Forestry Ministry Employees’ 
Union, who had visited Korea as members of the delegation. 


We admired at the wonderful stroke of the brush. When 
I was told that the President, despite the pressure of time, spent 
a quarter of a day for it, I could not but feel sorry and grateful. 
I will hand it over even to the posterity as the treasure of the 
Japanese working class. 


STRENGTHENING OF SOLIDARITY AND UNITY 
BETWEEN JAPANESE AND KOREAN WORKERS 


The aim of the current visit to Korea on the part of the 
General Council of Trade Unions of Japan was, firstly. to con- 
clude an agrecment regarding exchanges with the General 
Federation of Trade Unions of Korea. 


Though we failed to go so far as to conclude the agreement 
views were exchanged on various policies related to interchan- 
ges and an agreement was reached on them in principle. 
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We had talks with the delegation of the General Federation 
of Trade Unions of Korea on three occasions, which culminated 
in announcing a joint communique on the 15th. In the talks the 
GCTUJ and the LCNIUJ said they would invite a delegation 
of the GFTUK to Japan this autumn. 

The second aim of our visit to Korea was to inform each 
other of the development of struggle. 

Recentiy the Korean problem has come to the fore in the 
Asian situation. Particularly, fascist tyranny in south Korea 
is a matter we, the working class, can never overlook. 

We informed the Korean side of the fact that the Japanese 
working class was protesting against the fascist tyranny of 
Pak Jung Hi clique, giving encouragement to patriotic-minded 
personages in south Korea, supporting the Republic’s policy 
for the independent peaceful reunification of north and south 
Korea and expressing solidarity to the working class of Korea. 
In particular, we informed it of the endeavour we had made 
for the normalization of diplomatic relations between Japan 
and Korea and exchanged opinions on the present situation 
with a view to attaining peace in Asia and the rest of the world 
with united efforts. As is summarized in the joint communique, 
it was a great achievement. 


NEW AMAZING DEVELOPMENT 


In 1958 I visited the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. 
On that occasion I inspected the Victorious Fatherland Libera- 
tion War Memorial and made the following note in my memo- 
book: 

‘Peace won at the cost of blood is invaluable. In the noble 
sacrifice of youths for the fatherland we see the future of Asia. 
Glory to Korea!” 

In those days, the blood marks of the liberation war still 
remained in Korea. Along the railway line running from Sinui- 
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ju to Pyongyang there were innumerable craters of bombs 
dropped by the US imperialists. But, leaving the train at Pyong- 
yang, I could see new dwelling houses under construction there 
on the sites of old ones which had been pulled down and so- 
cialist construction making steady headway. 

Revisiting Korea 16 years after my first visit, I was greatly 
surplised. Pyongyang changed into a new “city of verdure.” 
Mountains and fields in the countryside disfigured with bomb 
craters were converted into good orchards and well-cultivated 
fields. The rapid development of Korea affords clear proof of 
the superiority of the socialist system. 


Everywhere we went, the workers of Korea welcomed us 
warmly. 

We visited the Pyongyang Metro, the Kumsong Tractor 
Piant, the Hwanghae Iron and Steel Complex, and cooperative 
farms in Sariwon, and met as many workers as we could. At 
cooperative farms we were told by the farmers that the govern- 
ment provided them with dwelling houses. 


In view of the future of the labour movement of Japan the 
reality of Korea, which had defeated the two imperialisms, Jap- 
anese and American, and liberated and defended the fatherland, 
was very much instructive and helpful to the General Council 
ol Trade Unions of Japan which is fighting under a far-reaching 
plan for building socialism. 


WHAT I LEARNED FROM THE THREE REVOLUTIONS 


In Korea where the three revolutions, ideological, technical 
and cultural, are pushed forward and rapid progress is regi- 
stered with each passing day, the Juche idea of President 
Kim I! Sung is inculcated into the minds of all people as polit- 
ical philosophy. Herein lies the essential difference between the 
labour movements in Japan and Korea. 

And, a thing that fundamentally distinguishes Korea from 
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Japan is, among others, that the state assumes full respon- 
sibility for food, clothing and housing for the entire people. 
People are secure of their livelihood and free from any worries, 
and the aim of work tallies with the object of the state. All 
these provide bases for the workers and peasants’ view of a 
man’s worth. The working class of Korea, therefore, has a light- 
hearted attitude towards life and each of its members applies 
himself wholly to his task with joy. I felt great envy at this. 

The working class of Korea is really happy. 

Armed with the Juche idea, it drives the revolution and 
construction forward independently and self-reliantly with na- 
tional pride. Young workers, too, have class and national con- 
fidence. We cannot lollow the example of Korea right now, but 
it is important for us to iearn from the history of her develop- 
ment and the achievements she has made, while strengthening 
contacts between the Japanese and the Korean workers. 


In Korea where construction is energetically carried on in 
conformity with her geographical and historical conditions, 
there is a clear definition of the duties of the trade union as 
an organization of ideological education. This especially drew 
mv attention. It is what sharply distinguishes Korea from other 
socialist countries. The trade unions are powerful because they 
have the ideological education of workers as their important 
task. I received the impression that Korea was a step ahead olf 
other socialist countries even in the trade union movement. 


In Japan the working class only began to perceive the need 
to attach importance to ideological education. Japan is lagging 
jar behind in putting that perception into practice in the trade 
union movement. 

In Japan, too, the trade unions have set up their own edu- 
cational establishments and started the ideological education of 
workers in order to stand up against the offensive of capital 
and power. However, in comparison with Korea where there 
is a single system of educational work, Japan is still in an 
initial stage. 
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WISE LEADERSHIP OF THE PRESIDENT 


It is no easy struggle for the working class to enhance 
its position and become the master of the country. The Workers’ 
Party of Korea has successfully carried out that struggle under 
various difficullies and sufferings. This is attributable to the 
cutstanding leadership of the respected President Kim Il Sung. 

President Kim I] Sung always wisely leads the working 
class and other sections of the people of Korea and shows 
solicitude for them. 

During my sojourn in Korea, I visited Mangyongdae, where 
I looked into the house of the President’s birth. I was deeply 
impressed with the fact that the family of the President, too, 
was a revolutionary family of the old tradition. President 
Kim I! Sung who was born and brought up there took part in 
the revolutionary movement in his early years, experienced 
unimaginable hardships and won the Korean people’s undivided 
love and respect. 


After liberation the President returned to the homeland 
from his victory. Though he was in Pyongyang, he put off his 
visit to his old home which he had left twenty years before and 
where his grandparents were waiting for him. He first called 
at the Kangson Steel Works to meet the workers. In the per- 
sonality of President Kim Il Sung, the great revolutionary 
leader, who always thinks of the destiny of the fatherland before 
everything and who, sacrificing even his affection and love 
for his blood relations, went to meet the workers waiting for 
his instructions with many tasks before them, I could find 
his devotion and love given to the working class and other peo- 
ple. This moved me greatly. 
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A MAMMOTH WELCOME MEETING WITH 
70,000 ATTENDANTS 


President Kim Il Sung who spares nothing for the working 
people showed minute and warm solicitude for us, too. 

President Kim I] Sung kindly sent a special plane for his 
exclusive use to Peking to receive us and send us off. Whenever 
we paid a visit of inspection to localities, he asked after our 
health and safety. He even inquired into the preparations for the 
welcome meeting and instructed the functionaries to leave 
nothing to be desired. 

When we visited Nampo, South Pyongan Province, on the 
llth, he saw to it that a mammoth welcome mass meeting was 
held in our honour and that the mass gymnastic display “Under 
the Rays of Juche” with 30,000 participants—all students and 
pupils—was performed for us. 

The following is what we were told later. As the autumn 
harvesting was at its height in the countryside at that time, 
the General Federation of Trade Unions of Korea found it dif- 
ficult to secure 70,000 attendants by itself. To the farmers, 
harvesting is as much as a battle. So, it told the President that 
it would be hard to provide a large number of people for the 
meeting. The President personaily rang up the Chief Secretary 
of the Nampo City Party Committee and told him that the wel- 
come meeting should be prepared on a provincial basis because 
the Japanese workers’ delegation was a most honoured guest. 
And, in compliance with the President’s instruction the Party 
and trade union functionaries and other persons of the organs 
concerned in Nampo did their endeavours day and night in suc- 
cession. As a result, a huge meeting of 70,000 was held success- 
fully. 

We have had large rallies in Tokyo, too, but I had never 
seen such a monster welcome meeting before. 

In Korea, too, a.large mass rally of 70,000 participants, 1 
was told, was not held except the case of welcoming .foreign 
heads of states. This means that our Japanese working-class 
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delegation was treated like a national guest. I must tell this 
fact to the Japanese working class and people. 

We were pleased at the enthusiastic welcome accorded to 
us by the solicitude of the President, and expressed our thanks 
to him. At the same time, we keenly realized what a great ex- 
pectation he had for the working class of Japan, a neighbour- 
ing country, and what a weighty responsibility was put on it. 

On behalf of the Japanese working class, the chairmen 
of the GCTUJ and the LCNTUJ expressed to the 70,000 Korean 
workers, peasants, students and citizens their support to the 
policy of independent peaceful reunification of Korea, and their 
determination to fight in concert with them against the fascist 
policy of the Pak Jung Hi clique and for the early normalization 
of diplomatic relations between Japan and Korea. This, I think, 
not only conduced to strengthening friendship and solidarity but 
also gave great inspiration to the Korean people. 


KOREA IS ONE 


Looking at the clear sky over Panmunjom during my visit 
to Korea, I wondered why peace was not established on that so 
quiet land, and felt intenser hatred toward US imperialism. 

Korea is one. 

As we promised to the Korean working class, we the Jap- 
anese working class will resolutely oppose any machination to 
create “two Koreas” and fight in support of the south Korean 
people’s anti-fascist struggle for democratization and the inde- 
pendent peaceful reunification of Korea. 

I confirm my conviction that if the working ciasses of 
Japan and Korea unite themselves and fight with might and 
main, they will surely emerge victorious in the struggle to drive 
out the US aggressive army from south Korea and realize the 
independent peaceful reunification of north and south Korea 
and the normalization of diplomatic relations between Japan 
and Korea. 

December, 1974 
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CHOLLIMA KOREA DASHES FORWARD 


Yasui Kaoru 
Professor of Hosei University, Japan 


In April 1972, when the Korean people were thrown into 
a storm of joy and revolutionary vigor with the sixtieth birthday 
of their respected and beloved leader Marshal Kim Il Sung 
just ahead, I, as a member of the delegation of Japanese social 
scientists, paid a visit to the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea and participated in the National Conference of Social 
Scientists held in Pyongyang, her capital. And I learned much 
while inspecting many scientific, educational, cultural and indu- 
strial establishments. I had long wished to visit Korea. My wish 
came true and in such a good season at that. I heartily rejoice 
over it. 

To sum up, my impression of this visit is that the DPRK is 
a very vivacious and creative country where the entire people 
are firmly armed with the immortal Juche idea of the great 
leader President Kim II Sung. 

The Chollima Statue soaring high into the sky over 
Pyongyang clearly shows this. One fine morning, looking up 
this statue for the first time, I thought that it was the very 
picture of galloping Korea under the bright rays of the sun 
cf the nation. 


Chollima Korea dashes forward 
Under the bright sunrays. 


The wonderful revolutionary mass line of Korea was a 
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thing that drew my profound attention. In the Chongsan Coop- 
erative Farm and other places I could witness how vigorously 
the revolutionary mass line had roused the masses to action 
and what a great might it had displayed. 

And, I was struck with admiration to find that despite the 
numerous claims on his time, President Kim I] Sung had given 
on-the-spot guidance so many times. Everywhere I went, I 
heard people say with great pride, joy and excitement about 
the on-the-spot guidance given to them by the. President. 

Concerning on-the-spot guidance, President Kim Il Sung 
said: ‘‘We go to the masses to learn from them rather than to 
try to guide thein.... 

“The popular masses are our teachers. We always learn 
from them.” 


I got a great shock from these modest words of the great 
leader of the Korean people. At the same time, I thought they 
should not be construed in the light of modesty alone. President 
Kim Il Sung went deep into the masses and, together with 
them, has pushed the cause of socialist revolution and socialist 
construction up to the present. 


It is the popular masses that create and develop history. 
But this does not mean belittling the role of the leader in the 
process of development of history. Only under a distinguished 
leadership can the popular masses fulfil their function as the 
creator of history with credit. The present-day Korea is a case 
in point. I saw Chollima Korea drawing the motive force of her 
astounding advance from that leadership. 


This ts just what they mean 
By learning from the masses. 
I visit Korea to find this truth. 


One year has already passed since I made a visit to Korea. 
And many important events have taken place in this period. 

To begin with, the historic North-South Joint Statement 
was issued. The.:immortal Juche idea is fully materialized in the 
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three principles of independence, peaceful reunification and 
great national unity. The North-South Joint Statement is -a 
fine fruit of the sagacious leadership of President Kim I] Sung 
who flexibly approaches the requirement of the time and the 
change of political situation while adhering to principle. 


The day is drawing near 
When the curtain of condemned split will be drawn aside 
And the nation will be brought to a happy reunion. 


The new Socialist Constitution was adopted with the ap- 
proval of the entire deputies at the First Session of the Fiith 
Supreme People’s Assembly held. at the close of last year. It 
gives legal consolidation to the great successes achieved by the 
Korean people in the socialist revolution and socialist construc- 
tion and codifies the principles of politics, the economy and 
culture in socialist society on an article-by-article basis. 

On the basis of international law, my special study, I have 
made a comparative study of the Constitutions of all countries 
of the world. But none has been so impressive as the Socialist 
Constitution. 


This Constitution is permeated with the warm blood of the 
Korean people. It is really so, I’m sure. Read the Constitution 
from its first article, then you will clearly see that it has come 
out of the Korean people’s long-drawn struggle waged under 
the banner of the immortal Juche idea and meets the urgent 
demand of the present-day Korea. 


Under the new Constitution Marshal Kim II Sung is ele- 
cted President oi the State. This certainly manifests the bound- 
less reverence and loyalty of the enlire Korean people for the 
Marshal as well as their unanimous aspiration and _ fervent 
desire to entrust their fate to the leader and march forward 
under his guidance. We congratulale him from the bottom of our 
heart. 


By establishing the Socialist Constitution and electing 
President Kim I] Sung, the DPRK has further readjusted and 
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strengthened her structure. This will further the vigorous ad- 
vance of Chollima Korea. 

We Japanese scientists, too, will strive harder for Japan- 
Korea friendship and solidarity. This is our moral duty and, at 
the same time, is our way to redeem our crime. 


Words can’t absolve us. 
Let’s strive by deeds with might and main 
To blot out our sin. 


I think that the grave crimes committed by Japanese im- 


perialism against the Korean people in the past must be re- 
deemed not by words but by deeds. 


April, 1973 
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ONE COUNTRY, ONE PEOPLE, 
ONE LEADER 


Vishwanath 


Editor-in-Chief of the Jndian Times 


GLOWING FACES 


Atmosphere resounding with self-reliance and faces glow- 
ing wilh determination is the picture of Korea today. 

I had heard a lot about Koreans’ struggle for independ- 
ence and read numerous stories about the great contribution 
made by beloved leader of the Korean people Marshal 
Kim Il Sung. These inspiring tales created an urge in me to 
visit that great land. It was therefore the fulfilment of that great 
desire that I had a chance to visit Korea some time ago. As I 
stepped on that soil, sanctified with the blood of freedom 
fighters, I felt a sensation that deeply moved my inner-self. The 
vibration of that sensation touched my soul, moved it and fur- 
ther inspired my thinking. 

As I was being flown from Khabarovsk, the Soviel border 
city, by a Korean plane, my mind was involved in a comparison 
between different races, countries and continents. My thinking 
was devoted to the conclusion that a nationalist, a patriot, a 
freedom fighter, an anti-colonialist and a lover of human dignity 
is a class that has the same outlook all over the world. Their 
religion is to get free from the shackles of slavery. They feel 
no sacrifice too great. They smilingly lay down their lives for 
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the dearest cause having firm faith that thousands more will 
rise to keep the torch aflame. This thinking of mine was guided 
by a quotation of Kim Hyong Jik, father of Comrade 
Kim Il Sung, who died at an early age on 5th June, 1926. He 
had said “If I cannot win independence for my country, what 
is the good of living. I must fight the Japanese imperialists 
even though my body is torn to shreds and ground to powder... 
If I do not succeed in the struggle, my sons will continue after 
me and if my sons leave it unfinished, my grandsons must carry 
on the fight. In this way we will win independence for our 
country.” As my thoughts were involved in this great philosophi- 
cal analysis I could visualize Comrade Kim II Sung, 14, stand- 
ing by the tomb of his father, his face reflecting his inner feel- 
ings and the above quoted words of his father, echoing in his 
ears, arousing a new passion in him. He made a solemn pledge 
to devote his life to the loity revolutionary cause of national lib- 
eration. 

My thinking was synchronized by the patriotic songs be- 
ing sung by the crew of the plane. Attired in a neat, clean 
and attractive dress it appeared that they had no worry what- 
soever. Anyhow for curiosity sake, I interrupted them and put 
forth a simple two-word question—“‘Any worry?” The crew joy- 
fully and smartly replied that they had left all the worries to 
their great leader—Marshal Kim Il Sung. The semblance of 
the same feeling echoed throughout the length and breadth of 
Korea. The glitter in their eyes and glow of self-confidence on 
their faces everywhere reassured me that Koreans have un- 
bounded faith in their most loving leader whom they adore as 
their ‘‘father”. 


IMMORTAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Before I narrate what I saw in Korea, it would be appro- 
priate to record the contributions made by Comrade Kim I] Sung 
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to liberate the Korean fatherland. 


Comrade Kim Il Sung was born on April 15, 1912, just two 
years after the Japanese converted Korea into a colony. He 
belonged to a patriotic family which fought for several genera- 
tions since 1860’s. Patriots have a different mettle. It was in 
Comrade Kim Il Sung’s blood to uphold the family tradition. 
Even at the school, he was rated by his teachers as an excep- 
tional student. At a very young age, he had developed an idea: 
‘No landlord or capitalist must remain in this world to squeeze 
others. The Japs, landlords and capitalists are all the same. Only 
when they are gone can everyone live a good life in peace.” 

As was expected, Comrade Kim I1 Sung threw himself heart 
and soul in the great struggle of iiberation. He crossed Amnok- 
gang River at the age of 13, firmly determined not to return 
until Korea became independent. 


Comrade Kim I] Sung persuaded his people to join him, 
raised an army, vigorously pursued guerilla tactics with only 
one aim in view. He had to face many difficulties, passed 
through great stresses and strains, sleepless nights and devoted 
days and nights to boost the morale of his comrades. He had to 
suffer physical discomforts, had to go without food several 
times and continuousiy for several days but like a determined 
and inspired General, never slackened his onward march. He 
defeated the provocations of enemies’ agents and bestowed 
upon his comrades and countrymen the love, affection and 
parental care. Each soldier and his family had his personal 
and individual attention. It is, therefore, not surprising that by 
and by his ranks sweiled. People rose as one man to serve their 
country and industrial workers refused to toe or strengthen 
enemy strongholds. They cut production, they cut supplies and 
paralysed the foreign forces of oppression. The international 
situation eased with the culmination of defeat of fascist forces 
in the Second World War. With the change in the international 
situation, the foreign bases were strengthened by the neo-im- 
perialist power, i.e. USA. On June 25, 1950, USA instigated 
Syngman Rhee to atlack North Korea in a bid to take over 
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the whole areas. But the nalure has iis own rule. The evil could 
rio longer perpetrate ils unchecked growth. With limited resour- 
ces, Comrade Kim Il Sung repulsed the heavy atlack. American 
diplomacy and world supremacy suffered a heavy blow when 
they were forced to sign an armistice agreement on July 27, 
1953. It was olficiaily admitted by America that never belore 
they have suffered so badly at the hands of a small nation that 
Korea is. 


THE STRENGTH BORN OF A GREAT IDEA 


The success achieved by Comrade Kim II] Sung has to be 
attributed to his exceptionally brilliant genius which he posses- 
sed and sharp foresight and gifted vision with which he cor- 
rectly assessed the difficult situations and outlined different pre- 
ferences and points at different stages. He conceived Juche idea 
amidst great turmoils. He visualized that he could win only 
when the people’s thinking was strengthened through self- 
reliance and_ self-confidence. 

His Juche idea was the weapons more powerlul than even 
the modern nuclear weapons. 

Marshal Kim Il Sung, the beloved leader of the Korean 
people, is the living symbol of patriotism in the world today. 
He does not believe in hero worship. He is a practical man. It 
was, therefore, nothing strange and no surprise for many when 
after his triumphant victory, when his grandparents and vil- 
lagers waited for him to accord him a warm welcome and a 
rousing reception, he went straight to ithe Steel Plant to express 
his gratitude to the workers who kept pace with his ideas and 
inspired them to continue to increase production through mo- 
dern techniques to meet the needs of the people and also in the 
event of any contingency be prepared for the eventuality. 

After the war, his immediate task was to achieve seif-sulli- 
ciency and all-round development. Within as short a time as 
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possible, he wanted his nation to be strong and self-reliant and 
everyone a brave soldier—a hero by himself in contributing the 
maximum to the nation-building activities. He did not want 
them to pay any cash to the exchequer but work spiritedly as 
a disciplined soldier. 

The respected and beloved leader Comrade Kim I] Sung 
had taught his people: ‘In the extractive industries large, 
modern and high-specd equipment should be introduced and 
transport be diversified to increase production substantially at 
the existing coal and ore mines and, at the same time, new coal 
and ore mines should be actively developed to increase the out- 
put of ceal and ores quickly.” The successful implementation of 
the great leader’s programme was possible through the intro- 
duction of large, modern and high-speed equipment not only in 
the mines but in all other industries. The development of the 
nation could not be slackened. The great leader’s personal, indi- 
vidual care was extended to all units. 

On a visit to a mine, the chief of the pit told me an im- 
pressive story. The fatherly leader had visited them about 10 
years ago. That day, he warmly shook hands with miners and 
showered deep love on them, showing deep interest in their life, 
and then he cleariy put forward the future tasks of the mines 
and ways and means of their imptementtation. 


Another miner operating the big and heavy machine re- 
marked, “As a result of the successful implementation of the 
tasks of the technical revoiution proposed by the great leader, 
our work has becotne very easy and the output of ore increases 
noticeably.” 


J felt lumps in my throat hearing these stories about thie 
profound love of the fatherly leader for the workers. Similar 
conversation was heard at every plant and each worker had 
something to narrate about the personal and individual care 
that is extended by their undisputed leader Comrade Kim I! Sung 
to them. 

The profound love of the fatherly ieader is equally loyally 
and whole-heartedly reciprocated by his people at every stage 
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and in every walk of life. It is a miracle that Koreans have 
rebuilt themselves within so short a time, thanks to their beloved 
leader! 

Korea had almost been shattered. Even the capital of the 
DPRK, Pyongyang, was coinpletely destroyed in the war. 
Only three buildings were left when the peace sirens were 
sounded. But the Koreans never lost their heart. With the dea- 
fening sound of war blasts still afresh, they moved in as an 
army and started rebuilding their country. 

In Pyongyang, the capital of revolution, the grand and 
modern Chollima Street, Pipa Street, and Rakwon Street made 
their appearance and the Korean Revolution Museum, the Mu- 
seum of Victorious Fatherland Liberation War, the No. 2 
building of the Kim I] Sung University, the Pyongyang In- 
door Stadium, the People’s Palace of Culture, February 8 
Culture House, the Pyongyang Metro and many other grand 
monumental edifices were constructed. And such local towns 
as Sariwon, Huichon, Nampo, Kaesong, Chongjin, Hamhung, 
Sinuiju, Wonsan, Haeju and Anju were reconstructed into 
modern cities and the county seats, workers’ settlements and 
rural villages were built up more beautifully. 

Pyongyang is now one of the most modern and beautiful 
cities in the world. 


When one sees Koreans working, he gets an impression 
that an army unit is engaged in completing its project—no loose 
strings, no idle hands, no smoke, no gossip. 

It is a marvellous achievement of dedication by a war- 
torn nation to build itself and be prepared for any unforeseen 
contingency. 


SELF-RELIANCE 


The Koreans are proud of their great leader who has 
instilled in them a new spirit ‘that reflects their character and 
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intense feeling. Whether it is road, factory, school, club or 
theatre, patriotism overflows at every step. The entertainment 
has been put to constructive use. The purposeful and educative 
values are not lost sight of. Audiences come out of the halls 
fully inspired with a feeling of achievement and with a resolve 
to vigorously move to contribute their mite towards their coun- 
try, the duty they owe to ‘their great leader. 

In accordance with the great leader’s Juche-based idea 
of literature and art and under his wise leadership, revolution- 
ary operas “Sea of Blood” and “The Flower Girl” based on the 
immortal classic masterpieces of the same titles and three other 
monumental revolutionary operas and works of film art and 
thousands of revolutionary artistic works were created. 

A visit to Korea testifies that a war-torn nation can 
achieve marvellous and outstanding results through the inspir- 
ing leadership and sincere dedication of a leader of the stature 
of Marshal Kim II Sung. 

Discipline is the key note of Korean character. One is 
highly inspired looking at the things moving scientifically. The 
life is well maintained and is regular. Even the bigger projects 
reflect something great, grand and alluring. The underground 
Metro is one of the shining examples of maintenance. I have yet 
to see a more neat and clean glimpse of another public project 
anywhere in the world. 


It is equally interesting to note that when the Korean 
leader Comrade Kim Il Sung thought of setting up a tractor 
factory, he received many collaboration offers and he went 
through all of them, minutely perused every detail and gave a 
second thought to the whole conception. He asked himself 
“Why we should go in for foreign collaboration? What was 
there which others could build and not his own people.” He 
paused for a while and gave a call for setting up the indigenous 
plant. He conceived a time-bound plan and within the specified 
time the plant was set up. The whole tractor is all Korean—not 
even a single part is imported. This piant, most modern, auto- 
matic, housed under one roof, now produces 30,000 tractors a 
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year. The target is one for every 10 hectares, which they are 
going successfully to achieve. A foreign correspondent asked 
him what he will do with the surplus. Marshal Kim Il Sung 
quipped: “On reunification we will need them.” 

Likewise, in all other fields the Koreans have achieved 
self-sufficiency. They are not dependent on any country and 
acting as a responsible independent nation. Every soul in Ko- 
rea gets food, shelter and clothing. There is no one who goes 
to sleep on empty or half-empty stomach. The people wear a 
neat and clean dress. Of course no loose dress, no bell bots, 
no low necks, no short skirts. The people wearing their national 
dress look glamorous. There is free education and health care. 
Every penny earned (Korea is one of the richest countries in 
mineral resources) is spent on the welfare of the people and for 
the progress on right lines and development. It is amazing that 
there has been no increase in the price of consumer goods 
(rather there has been a marginal decrease) in spite of such 
a fantastic development programme. It is definitely an out- 
standing achievement fcr a developing country. 


FLOWER BUDS 


Today Korea is free from drugs, free from the clutches of 
the exploiters with no night clubs, no venereal diseases, no drug 
addiction. Not even a single child or woman is seen smoking or 
drinking. 

The beloved leader of the Korean people Marshal 
Kim Il Sung is not only the Commander, the General or simply 
the liberator of his subjugated nation, he is the nation-builder 
as well. He believes that children of today are to be the citizens 
of tomorrow. On their shoulders lies the responsibility of taking 
the nation ahead. If we produce disciplined and determined 
children and imbibe in them the spirit of patriotism, our future 
generations would be strong and safeguard our freedom besides 
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ensuring a happy and prosperous life for the people. 

It was heartening to see that children of Korea are being 
provided with meaningful education. The palace of culture 
which is popularly known as “Children’s Palace” is an ideal 
conception. Thousands of children come here for schooling. I 
saw girls of 5-15 age group engaged in training, singing, danc- 
ing, painting, rehearsing drama and undergoing physical 
exercises. It was a climax to see a 10-year-old boy assembling a 
truck engine all by himself. It was an impressive display to see 
a boy driving a truck and another a car. I was highly impressed 
by the children’s performance. While they worked, it looked as 
if professional and skilled technicians were at their jobs. 

For some readers, it may be a fantasy but this is what |! 
actually saw and any visitor can see things for himself. The 
children’s palace is producing technicians and skilled workers 
in an atmosphere free from turmoil. They are told that they are 
to be responsible nation-builders and at such a young age they 
have proved to be ones. They are inspired to devote their full 
attention to learning. Their future is the state’s concern. During 
the schooling, full care is taken of their health. I did not come 
across even a single pale face and I found every child enjoying 
his vocation. 

A vast success has been witnessed in the cultural revolution 
as well. 

The universal compulsory 11-year education, the most ad- 
vanced people’s education system provided by the fatherly 
leader, has been enforced on a full scale this year. 

During the Six-Year Plan period, the number of colleges and 
universities and higher technical schools has further increased 
and 523,000 new technicians and specialists were trained, with 
the result that the task for training a large army of intellectuals 
one million strong was successfully fulfilled by the end of Au- 
gust, 1975. 

I could well visualize the future of Korea when these boys 
come out to take over their duties in life as a soldier, teacher, 
technician, miner, sailor, pilot, scientist, doctor, store manager 
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and as a farmer. The human history knows no such example as 
yet. This miracle was performed to realize the profound and 
great social revolution of many steps in a very short space of 
time and effect the industrialization for which others spent 
several hundred years and only in over 10 years period on a 
debris. Under the wise leadership of Marshal Kim Il Sung, 
the great leader of the revolution, the immortal Juche idea has 
been embodied brilliantly in all economic constructive branches, 
with the result that the economy is unaffected by the fluctuations 
sweeping the world and the country developed into a complete 
independent one which stands reliably on its own. 


THE TECHNICAL REVOLUTION 


Today, Korean economy has perfected itself in its depart- 
mental structure and developed many-sidedly. 

The key industrial branches including machine-building in- 
dustry and light industry branches have been firmly built up 
and various demands for industrial products are fully satisfied. 

The powerful industry turns out 2,500 hp diesel locomoti- 
ves, 20,000 ton-class freighters, 100 ton-class trucks, 300 hp 
bulldozers, 10-cubic metre excavators, 3,000 hp high speed en- 
gines, 20 m center lathes, 200,000 kva transformers and other 
large-size machinery and equipment as well as the modern 
factory plants. 

As seen above, Korea, once unable to make even a needle 
and pencil properly, is in a position to turn out at will any 
large-size equipment and precision machinery and rush towards 
the magnificent and great economic construction target includ- 
ing 5 million tons of machinery and equipment, 12 million tons 
of steel, 100 million tons of coal, etc. 


Under the bright rays of the ‘Theses on the Socialist Rural 
Question in Our Country” put forth by the great leader Comrade 
Kim I] Sung Korean agriculture is protected reliably from the 
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natural calamities by virtue of the rural technical revolution 
with the irrigation, electrification, mechanizatien and chemica- 
lization as its content and has developed into an advanced 
agriculture which gathers in bumper harvests every year. 

The agricultural working people captured already last 
year the cereal height of the Six-Year Plan and are waging an 
energetic struggle for producing 8 million tons of cereals next 
year. 

The economy of Korea does not fall behind that of other 
countries at any angles. Now, the national income per head of 
population accounts for more than 1,000 dollars in terms of 
US. dollar. This shows that Korea has entered the ranks of 
the advanced countries in the national income. 

Last year when the capitalist countries floundered in the 
economic crisis and the commodity prices were marked up on 
the world scale, Korea took the hislorical measures of comple- 
tely abolishing the taxation system and reduced the price of 
industrial goods by a great margin. 

This graphically testifies as to how great Korean econo- 
mic might is, and how wise and correct the line of building an 
independent national economy is. 

The industry continues to develop at an extraordinary 
rate with the speed campaign. 

A shining victory was achieved by Korea in the drive to 
beat the major targets of the Six-Year Plan. 

By the end of August, 1975 the targets of electric power, 
coal and chemical fertilizers envisaged in the Six-Year Plan 
had been hit, the textile target had been beaten nearly two 
years ahead of the set time and the target of aquatic products 
one year and a half earlier than scheduled. 

Thus Korea has reached a new, high level in the produc- 
tion of manufactured goods which are of decisive significance 
in the development cf the productive forces and the enhance- 
ment of the pecple’s living standards. 

The growth of the annual output of major manufactured 
goods as of the end of August 1975 was as follows: 
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Rate of fulfilment Growth com- 


of the production pared with 
Indices goal set for 1970 (limes) 
1976 (per cent) 

Electric power 102 1.7 
Coal 101 1.8 
Pig iron and granulated iron 92 1.7 
Steel 86 1.5 
Chemical fertilizers 109 2 

Vinalon 114 3.6 
Vinvl chloride 108 3.3 
Machine tools 111 2.4 
Tractors 101 8.7 
Lorries 103 2.4 
Cement 91 1.7 
Textiles 116 1.8 
Underwear 105 1.5 
Sweaters and jackets 268 3.6 
Shoes 115 22 
Aquatic products 104 1.5 
Foodstuff output value 102 2.4 
Dailv necessities output value 113 2 


The heavy and light industrial bases have been expanded 
beyond comparison and qualitalive changes have taken place 
in the inner structure and technical equiprnent of industry. 


In the period from 1971 to ithe end of August, 1975, 1,055 
modern factories and a large number of workshops were built 
and put into operation in the industrial dornain. The second- 
stage project of the Pukchang Thermal Power Plant, the first 
stage project of the Sodusu Power Station and the projects of 
the Unggi Thermal Powcr Plant, the Unhung Mine, the Pujon 
Mine, the Tokhyon Mine, the Toksong Coal Mine and the So- 
chang Coal Mine were completed. The large furnace, the con- 
tinuous sintering furnace, the Nos. 3 and 4 coking batteries 
were installed in the Kim Chaek Iron Works. The construction: 
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of April 13 Iron Works, the reduced pellet shop of the Hwang- 
hae Iron and Steel Works, the No. 3 steel shop of the Songjin 
Steel Works and the No. 2 steel shop of the Kangson Steel 
Works were likewise brought to completion. The iarge kiln was 
built in the February 8 Cement Factory. The project of Puresan 
Cement Factory, the expansion projects of the vinalon and 
vinyl chloride factories of the February 8 Vinalon Complex, ihe 
projects of the Sungri Chemical Plant, phosphatic fertilizer 
factories with a total capacity of one million tons, the Kumsong 
Tractor Plant, the October 30 Bearing Factory, the textile mills 
of Pyongyang and Sariwon, the September Textile Mill, the 
knitwear mills of Sinuiju, Wonsan and Hamhung, the Pyong- 
yang Shoe-making Factory, the Pyongyang Vinyl! Chloride 
Shoe-making Factory, 10 large refrigerating plants and corn- 
starch factories of the provinces were completed. 

With the reconstruction and expansion of factories and en- 
terprises and the construction of many new factories, the inner 
structure of the industrial branches has been further perfected. 
The raw material, fuel and power bases of industry have been 
expanded and consolidated qualitatively so that industry can 
develop relying more firmly on the raw material, fuel and 
power resources al home. 

A big technical progress has been made in the industrial 
domain through the struggle for carrying out the three major 
tasks of technical revolution set forth by the Fifth Congress of 
the Workers’ Party oi Korea. 

A leaping advance has been made, above all, in the en- 
gineering industry, the basis of technical revolution. 

In the period from: 1971 to August, 1975, the engineering 
industry grew 2.4 times of which heavy machine industry 2.2 
times, machine tool industry 2.6 times and farm machine pro- 
duction 3.6 times, and over 70 electronic instrument and ele- 
ment factories were buill to mass-produce automation elements. 

The engineering industry satisfactorily produced the equip- 
ment of modern plants including metaliurgical and chemical 
plants and various kinds of machinery and equipment neces- 
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sary for the fulfilment of the three major tasks of technical 
revolution. Moreover, it successfully turned out 300-hp bulldo- 
zers, 10-cubic metre excavators, 2,500-hp medium _ speed 
engines, 3,000-hp high speed engines, 50,000 kw generators. 
200,000 kva transformers, 2,500 hp diesel engines, 100-ton 
trucks, 18-metre turning lathes, 20-metre lathes and 20,000-ton 
cargo ships. 

In the industrial domain, mechanization of the toilsome and: 
labour-consuming work has been energetically carried out and 
automation, semi-automation and remote control have been 
widely introduced into production processes. 


THE TAX-FREE COUNTRY 


The programme tasks of the Six-Year Plan have been suc~- 
cessfully carried out in the improvement of the people’s living 
standards, too. 

The national income in 1974 was 1.7 times the 1970 figure. 
The income of the working people has risen higher and particu- 
larly the average monetary income of the cooperative farmers 
per household stood at 2,360 won already in 1974 far sur- 
passing the 1,800 won mark envisaged in the Six-Year Plan, 
consequent upon the consolidation of the economic foundation of 
the cooperative farms and radical growth of agricultural produc- 
tion. 

Under the wise leadership of the fatherly leader and ‘his 
warm care, historical measures were taken in enhancing the 
people’s living standard during the Six-Year Plan period. 


With the complete abolition of the taxation, a legacy of old 
society, Korea became the first, tax-free country in the world 
and the people have been freed from all tax burdens for good. 
In the wake of a series of price cuts, the prices of all manufac- 
tured goods were sharply reduced last year, with the result that 
the prices of consumer goods dropped by an average of 30 per 
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cent. And the state paid year-end special bonuses twice to the 
working people. 

The spendings on social ard cultural measures in 1974 
climbed 1.5 times as against the 1970 figure. Besides, the work- 
ing people enjoved enormous additional benefits. 

As a result, in the four years from 1971 to 1974, the zeal 
income per household of the factory and office workers rose 1.5 
times and that of the farmers 1.6 times and the gap between the 
living standards of the factory and office workers and the far- 
mers has become markedly narrower. 

With the fast increase of the production of mass consump- 
tion goods and the growth of the purchasing power of the work- 
ing people, the retail turnover in 1974 went up more than 1.8 
times compared with 1970. 

In this, the supplies of major itemis of consumer goods in- 
creased 2 times in high quality textiles, 1.9 times in clothes, 5.3 
times in sweaters and jackets, 1.4 times in underwear, 2 times 
in shoes, 1.8 times in cooking oil, 2.8 times in confectionery, 
1.7 times in meat, 2 times in eggs and 1.3 times in fishes. Espe- 
cially in the supplies of foodstuffs, processed meat jumped 3.6 
times, processed aquatic producis 3.5 times, processed vegeta- 
bles 1.6 times, refrigerators and washing machines for domes- 
tic use, electric rice cooking pots and other modern kitchen ap- 
pliances were produced and supplied in large quantities which 
helped considerably lessen the household chores of the women. 

The introduction of bus services to the rural villages has 
been completed and the water supply work in the rural dis- 
tricts was carried out at 87 per cent by the end of August, 1975. 
They are of great importance in eliminating the differences in 
the living conditions of the urban and rural dwellers. 

During the plan period modern houses for hundreds of 
thousands of families were constructed in the towns and villa- 
ges and provided to working people. 

In the period of the fulfilment of the Six-Year Plan, in the 
domain of public health, the number of the hospitals increased 
2.8 times and their beds 1.4 times and the work of developing 
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the rural clinics into hospitals was completed to further improve 
medical assistance to the working people. 

All the achievemerits made in the fulfilment of the Six-Year 
Plan are the results of the wise leadership of the great leader 
and precious fruits of the heroic struggle of Korean working 
people infinitely loyal to the fatherly leader. 

This great victory patently proves the invincible vitality of 
the line of the three revolutions and the policy of grand social- 
ist construction, demonstrates the matchless superiority of the 
socialist system of the country and the great potential of the 
independent national economy which have been provided by 
the great leader Comrade Kim I! Sung and once again displays 
to the whole world the revolutionary mettle of Chollima Korea, 
the homeland of Juche. 

By fulfilling the Six-Year Plan one year and four months 
ahead of the set time Korea has laid a solid foundation lor pro- 
moting the revolution anc construction more energetically and 
become able to advance toward a higher peak of socialism and 
fight on for the independent and peaceful reunification oi the 
fatherland with greater vigour. 

The Korean people are determined to win a new great vic- 
tory in the just struggle they are waging under the revolu- 
tionary banner of the ever victorious Juche idea, rallied rock- 
firm around their respected and beloved teader Comrade 
Kim II Sung. 

With the fulfilment of the grand programme of the Six- 
Year Plan, the people have made an epcchal advance in the 
struggle for the fulfilment of the three major tasks of technical 
revolution and the complete victory of socialism, and revolu- 
tionary base has been jiurther consolidated as firm as a bedrock, 
politically, economically and militarily. 
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EVERLASTING TIES OF FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN 
INDIA AND KOREA 


The greatest national desire of the Korean people is na- 
tional reunification. Every Korean in his heart cherishes this 
historic cause and is working for the achievement of their sa- 
cred desire and fulfilment of their sentiments. 


The world-wide war which is being waged against impe- 
rialist menace has been greatly strengthened by the lofty ideas 
and objectives of the non-aligninent movement. The peaceful 
and prospective new world will emerge as a result of strong 
opinion mobilized by the non-alignment movement. 


It is, therefore, very heartening that Marshal Kim II Sung, 
the beloved leader of the Korean people, is being understood 
better in the worid today than at any other time in the past. He 
has come to be recognized as a world leader with promises to 
contribute towards world peace and human liberation. More 
and more world leaders are fostering the close links with 
Marshal Kim Il Sung and the people of Korea. From the world 
pressure that is building up against aggression and colcnial- 
ism, it is hoped by political anaiysts that USA shall have to 
quit. If it is done through acceptance by Marshal Kim Ii Sung’s 
reunification plan, there is every hope that reunification would 
be achieved peacefully without any bloodshed. Superpowers’ 
ruthless, reckless and wholesale denunciation of dependent 
countries and nations have aroused a strong feeling among 
these countries against nefarious imperialist designs and these 
countries are striving for an honourable and free existence. 
The imperialists’ exploitation of the weaker is today denounced 
all over the world as an evil action and has lost all its value. 


I was happy to see the immense and unshakable spirit of 
dedication that kas been instilled into the Korean people by 
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their beloved leader Marshal Kim Il Sung. I saw in the Korean 
people the new hope and faith of becoming a great nation. I 
was highly delighted when Korean people expressed their warm 
feelings for our most respected Prime Minister Smt. Indira 
Gandhi. The Korean people hoped that Smt. Indira Gandhi, 
being the daughter of illustrious son of India Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru, continues to act as the Champion of the down-trodden 
people of the world. The Korean people had expressed the de- 
sire to develop further friendly relations between India and 
Korea for the comunon cause of the people of Asia and the world 
at last. They had firm hope that the Demacratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea and the Republic of India will aiso continue to 
develop happily on the principles of complete equality, inde- 
pendence and mutual respect for each other’s internal affairs. 
India and Korea both being in Asia have to play an important 
role for the happy growth of this region of the world. Both 
these countries have passed through turmoils and tribulations 
confronting similar circumstances and the long subjugation of 
their peoples. They, therefore, have natural affinity for each 
other and their friendship is destined to last long. 


October, 1975 
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DEFINITE AND DETERMINED STEPS 
TOWARD REUNIFICATION 


Miyake Shoichi 
Member of the House of Re- 
presentatives of Japan 


I visited the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (north 
Korea) in 1956 after the Korean war. At that time, this country 
was in debris, and nationwide rehabilitation and socialist con- 
struction were going on. Seeing this, I predicted that Korea 
would become an advanced industrial country in Asia in the 
near future. Yet I thought it would be the greatest task for Ko- 
rea with limited arable land to attain self-sufficiency in food. 

And now, 20 years later, I had an opportunity. of revisiting 
Korea aS a member of the first delegation of the National 
Council for the Normalization of Diplomatic Relations between 
Japan and Korea. The political situation in Asia was on the 
point of convulsion as a consequence of the liberation of Viet 
Nam and Cambodia, the withdrawal of the US troops and the 
coincident summit talks between the DPRK and China. In this 
situation, I had a talk with President Kim Il Sung and saw 
with my own eyes that among the socialist countries of tne 
world the Republic was on the highest level in socialist con- 
struction and that it was fully meeting its own demand for 
food. This was of great signilicance. 


I was especially impressed by the fact that the people who 
had led a life of serf in the past were carrying on a speed cam- 
paign of Chollima under the leadership of President 
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Kim Il Sung, tasting the joy of life without any worry about 
clothing, food and housing. 

In the talk given to us, the President said: “The change of 
situation cannot affect our policy of national reunification. Asia 
is for the Asians, and the masters of Asia must be the Asian 
peoples.” This explains his Juche ideology. 

It is now thirty years since the Korean nation, a homoge- 
neous nation with a unique language, was divided politically, 
but the President has since the national foundation been consis- 
tently advocating ‘reunification’, regarding independence, 
peace and great national unity as the principles of reunifica- 
tion. 


His is a realistic proposal understandable even to our peo- 
ple. Nevertheless, the south Korean authorities devised the so- 
called “threat from the north” and are trying to perpetuate the 
division of Korea. But we could feel all the more keenly the 
ardent desire for reunification while hearing President 
Kim I] Sung. Just before our interview (May 8, 1975) the 
President paid a visit to China and issued a joint communique 
which would add a new page to history. Referring to the success 
of his Chinese visit, he said: “It is just as the joint communique 
says.” He did not go into detail, but he seemed to be brimful of 
confidence in having taken a step forward toward the indepen- 
dent peaceful reunification. 

Korea and China have been closely related with each other 
ever since the early days cf Showa when President Kirn Il Sung 
was waging the anti-Japanese armed struggie in the northeast 
region of China. During the Korean war in particular, China 
formed the People’s Volunteers to assist Korea and fight to 
defeat US imperialism, and Chairman Mao even sacrificed his 
own son for the war. Theirs are the relations sealed with blood. 
This, it may be said, was clearly borne out by the fact that 
President Kim I! Sung was welcomed by a vast multitude of 
people during his recent visit to Peking. 


I visited Panmunjom, where I observed the Deinilitarized 
Zone between the north and the south. The area north of it, 
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occupied by a cooperative farm, was well cultivated, but that 
of south presented a wasteland overgrown with weed. The sight 
gave me the feeling that Korea would have the same fate with 
Vietnam of north and south. Following the iine of anti-commun- 
ist aggression, the United States trampled upon the sovereign 
rights of other countries, carried out military interventions and 
repeatedly committed massacres, but its corrupt puppet regimes 
bit the dust in the end and the prestige of the United States 
itself was greatly lowered. 

Panmunjom seemed as if calling on the honest-minded 
American citizens io bring an immediate end to such acts of 
imperialist aggression. There is little doubt that the Pak regime 
in south Korea is fated to be another production of the collapse 
of the Thieu regime oi Saigon, no matter how much it is bols- 
tered up. 

Japanese politicians are continuously laying obstacles in 
the way of Korea’s reunification, waving the flag of “To oppose 
communism,” out of time with the world’s situation. This is a 
grave challenge to the righteous cause of the peoples of Asia 
and the rest of the world and aggravates their international 
isolation. The Korean issue should be left to the Korean people 
themselves, and Japan stop conspiring with the United States 
in its military intervention and rather help forward the inde- 
pendent peaceful reunification. And, in view of the fact that 
this country with mountains occupying 80 per cent of its total 
area has attained self-sufficiency in food, I was convinced that 
Japan could become almost self-sufficient in food if she does 
well in this respect. The President directed all efforts to grain 
production, saying: “We cannot compromise with our stfo- 
machs”. I think it’s high time for Japan to initiate reforms, 
learning from the merits of the country where the people work 
under the socialist idea of “One for all and all for one”. 


Aprii, 1976 
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THIS AFFECTION MUST REACH THE 
CHILDREN IN THE SOUTH TOO 


Hatanaka Chikako 
A Housewife, Japan 


Whenever I see the apricot and apple trees in blossom in my 
yard, I recall the days of my short stay in Korea. 

They are remindful of the sweet aroma of the bouquet of 
lilacs, red rose and canna lovely giris presented to me when I 
arrived at the Pyongyang Airport. 

In May 1969, I, together with my husband (Hatanaka 
Masaharu, Chairman of the Japan-Korea Society), visited the 
Democraiic People’s Republic of Korea at the invitation of the 
Korean Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. 

It was my first visit to the country of Juche, a paradise for 
people. 

The incident of shooting down a US military plane (the 
EC-121 incident of April 15, 19659) just before our departure 
gave me the apprenension that there would be some sort of ten- 
sion and uneasiness in the country. But to my surprise, I found 
workers striding along the street with composure and steady 
gait and women in colorful national attire chatting happily 
among themselves. 


Quiet are the streets of Pyongyang 
Lined with weeping willows and blcoming Jlowers. 


I wrote down these lines in my pocket-book. 
Tranquility was also felt in the bearing of the people. Who 
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could imagine that these peaceful people were the Korean peo- 
ple who had fought a severe war against the United States and 
valiantly risen up from the ruins? 

I wondered: How can they act with such coolness in the 
face of the incessant manoeuvres of the United States to pro- 
voke a new war? 

As days passed, I became aware that the Korean people 
were fully ready to meet any sudden emergency. 

They are firmly convinced that when they march forward 
following the teaching and guidance of President Kim I] Sung 
under whatever circumstances, victory is always in-store for 
them. 

This shows that the Korean people are rallied as one around 
President Kim Il Sung. 

During my stay I visited the house of President 
Kim I] Sung’s birth. Mangyongdae is situated on a hill com- 
manding a bird’s-eye view of the streets of Pyongyang. 

There, visualizing the Pyongyang which had been levelled 
to the ground in the war against the United States, I saw the 
leadership ability of President Kim I] Sung who had rebuiit it 
into a beautiful city bristling with towering buildings. More 
accurately, I got a glimpse of the greatness of President 
Kim I] Sung who had saved the country from Japanese colonial 
rule and built socialist Korea today. 

I put down my impressions in the visitors’ book as follows: 


Drinking in the distant view of the streets of 
Pyongyang from Mangyongdae, 

! admire at the great capacity of President 
Kim Il Sung. 


When I met President Kim I! Sung myself, I could form 
the image of the President who is always found among the 
people. 

The President was of good build and indefinably dignifi- 
ed. He always talked with rather benevolent smile than a stern 
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face. I perceived intuitively that he was the man to whom the 
destiny of the country could be trusted and whom the people 
could follow with assurance. 


I felt he was cverflowing with love for the people. 

Seeing the President of a country sincerely welcoming me 
standing right in front of the door of elevator that day, I 
didn’t know how to behave mysell. 

The President looked younger and talked calmly and logi- 
cally in plain language. At times his countenance was clouded. 
It was when he referred to south Korea. 

During my stay in Korea I was strongly imipressed by the 
happy life of children and women. 

The children are the most precious treasure in Korea. They 
are provided with the best things and reared at slale expense, 
so that they have nothing to envy in lhe world. 

“There is tne best and biggest building in the street,” my 
interpreter proudly told me. “It is the very palace built by 
President Kim Il Sung jor the children.’ And I could easily 
spot the best and biggest building in Pyongyang. 

Thirteen-storeyed Chiidren’s Palace stood on a small hill 
in the heart of Pyongyang. 

It has a floor space of fifty thousand square metres and 
500 rooms in additiori to a theatre, recieation rooms, a gymna- 
sium and library. It affords accommodation for ten thousand 
children for their extracurricular activities. Needless to say, all 
expenses are borne by the state. 


The sight of the children studying and playing to their 
hearts’ content reminded me of the miserable south Korean 
children described in Yun Bok’s Diary. 

It might be the anxiety for these children in the south and 
the sympathy with their mothers who could not afford to do 
anything jor them that clouded the face of President 
Kim I] Sung. 

I hope the day will come soon when the US troops are 
withdrawn and national reunification accomplished and ithe 
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south Korean children, too, live happily in the embrace of 
President Kim I] Sung. 

Then I will go to Pyongyang via Pusan. 

And I will fulfil my hope of seeing once more President 
Kim Il Sung in good health. 


August, 1974 
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